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Story-Tellers of the Great War 


British—American—French—Italian 

T O incorporate in the Masterpiece Library of Short Stories a 
representative selection of the best that were written during 
the Great War, and on themes suggested by events of the 
time, became possible when it was decided to exclude from the collec¬ 
tion the work of living German writers. The exchange—however 
unhappy the circumstances that dictated it—has proved in many 
ways a fortunate one, for the group of war-time stories here presented 
contains far more of interest and value than those that were displaced. 

In some respects this volume departs a little from the lines of the 
preceding nineteen. The grouping, for one thing, is different, the 
items bemg arranged in the alphabetical order of their authors' names, 
while the term “ short story " has been given an elasticity not permitted 
in the other sections of the work. It was felt that, owing to the 
inexhaustible " story interest" of the actualities of war, almost any 
narrative of fact, presented with the necessary degree of literary craft 
and informed with something of the author's own imaginative sense, 
might reasonably be accepted as a story. There is thus a mingling 
here of pieces which, in their first intention, were written as sketches 
of " things seen," and the purely imaginative creations of practised 
fictionists. But it will be found on examination that every item, be it 
narrative of fact or invention of fancy, possesses the story element; 
indeed, some of the most surprising are the essentially true. 

Thus much is certain of the seventy-eight pieces that comprise our 
concluding volume; no more fascinating series of war-time stories is 
likely ever to be compiled, though the field from which they have been 
garnered is a vast one. They are entirely representative of the master- 
writers of the war, and include the work of authors whose fame arose 
from literary opportunities which their individual rdles in the conflict 
offered them, as well as the work of many established writers of pre-war 
days. Be it noted, moreover, that no editorial effort has been made 
merely to secure a brilliant list of names, as the quest in this has in no 
wise differed from that followed in all the preceding volumes—to 
select the best stories without regard to their authors* names. 

VOL. xx x 
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T HE first item may be instanced as an example. Brief as the 
contribution is, it would be difficult to find within its limited 
space an equally vivid picture of a battlefield. It is a direct impression, 
wonderfully fresh and enduring, and it is the work of one 
Stories whose name is quite unknown in the literary world. The 
bCL '" m late Mr. Harold Ashton’s description of the Dover Patrol 

is also a fine piece of personal narrative. But " Panzerkraftwagen,” 
by Mr. Britten Austin, one of the most noteworthy and successful of 
the story-writers who found new inspiration in the war, is an imagina¬ 
tive masterpiece. There is a tragic touch in John Ayscough’s “ Off 
Duty,” a note of sincerity that suggests an actual happening. “ Barti- 
meus,” who jumped into fame in the early days of the war as a writer 
of sea sketches, is well represented by " The Day,” and Mr. Prevost 
Battersby contrives a fine imaginative effect in " A Night Affair,” 
originally written for a series of ” True Tales of the War.” 

In a collection where the literary merit of the different items shows 
no wide variation, it is difficult to award special praise to any one item, 
but there is a distinction both of manner and matter in Mr. John 
Buchan's brilliant story " The King of Ypres,” which makes its inclu¬ 
sion a source of editorial satisfaction. A similar pleasure is felt in 
numbering among the contents Boyd Cable’s admirable story of “ The 
Signallers,” a typical piece of work by an author whose name has 
deservedly attained to very wide popularity on the strength of his 
many and always excellent stories of the war. The two contributions 
from the pen of Mr. Basil Clarke, distinguished as a war correspondent, 
though both narratives of personal experience, are really fascinating 
tales; and as for " The Air Patrol ” by “ Contact,” deftest of all 
describers of aerial adventure, it is a remarkably graphic little picture 
of adventure in an element which demands an entirely new set of 
ideas to transfer any impression of it to a lay mind. Lord Dunsany, 
of course, is one of the most polished writers of our English tongue, 
and a maker of short stories in which extraordinary effect is achieved 
with artistic economy of space. His three tales of war here given are 
quite characteristic, and it is a curious change from their studied 
artistry to the rollicking narrative of “ Etienne,” whose “ Tales from 
the Fleet ” introduced a welcome new story-teller. “ David and 
Goliath ” may be just an " expanded anecdote,” but it is a merry tale 
and a memorable one. 

M Y Friend Batstone ” must stand among the best character- 
stories of the war, and Mr. Gilbert Frankau, well known in 
pre-war days for his brilliant work in prose and verse, is one of those 
who have added to their reputations. Essentially a describer of 
things seen and actual happenings, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, the far-travelled 
” special,” has contrived, without any deliberate intention, to produce 
in the three examples here chosen, very engaging stories of war experi¬ 
ences, and that they are truthful records of things that happened 
to their author in no way minimises their story values. “ The Padre,” 
by Mr. Crosbie Garstin, is, no doubt, also based upon an actual char- 
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actcr, and certainly what is most interesting in the two story-sketches 
by the present writer is as true as any minor fact of the war. They 
are included at the suggestion of others than their author, having had 
some considerable success on their first publication, and he may be 
permitted the observation that they have at least the great merit of 
brevity. 

We touch again a narrative of purely personal experience in Mr. 
Hudson’s “ Over the Top,” while the Rev. Innes Logan’s spirited 
story of " The Six Minutes’ Raid ” is no doubt a record of fact, but 
in David Lyall’s very charming “ Return of the Native " we have the 
product of a rich and benign imagination. Mr. Patrick MacGill, 
widely known for his realistic fiction before the war, added to his 
reputation by the fictional and direct descriptions of his experiences as 
a rifleman in France, and our two examples from these illustrate very 
happily his descriptive power. 


T HE story of “ The Bowmen ” may fairly be described as the 
most remarkable of all the fictions of the war. Rarely, if ever, 
has a short composition of this kind aw r akcned such universal interest. 
Mr. Arthur Machcn is one of the most subtly imaginative of contem¬ 
porary authors, whose rare and delicate gift for the inter- t 
pretation of the soul of things has oddly enough been long » 

exercised, and with astonishing success, in daily journalism. 

” The Bowme when he wrote it, was no more to him than a dream¬ 
like phantasy, which at a time of great public uncertainty served to 
fill a column of his newspaper with something that offered a relief 
from its other contents. And out of this phantasy of a poet’s mind 
grew the extraordinary body of legend about " The Angels of Mons,” 
concerning which wide-spread controversy raged, there being no lack 
of unconscious liars who, having read Mr. Machen’s little story in the 
newspaper, were prepared to swear to the cold trutl'. of its details, to 
perjure themselves as witnesses of its reality 1 The author himself 
would bear none but true witness to his work, yet even so there may 
still be those who will listen to the credulous ones who actually saw 
the “ angels ” which, first and last, existed only in the fancy of Mr. 
Arthur Machcn. ” The Happy Children,” a later phantasy of Mr. 
Machen’s, is in many ways a superior piece of work to " The Bowmen,” 
but the two will serve very well as examples of his uncommon art. 

Mr. Stephen McKenna, famous as the author of " Sonia,” and one 
of the most brilliant of our younger generation of story-tellers, is seen 
in lighter mood in “ Poetic Justice,” to which succeeds another “ legend 
of the war ” that grew up in the early days of Italy’s campaign and 
is well worth inclusion here. Mr. W. B. Maxwell, one of the keenest 
of social critics who use the story form, touches a subject of strong 
human interest in " What Edie Regretted,” whereas Mr. Sydney 
Moseley records at second hand, but with much, liveliness and effect, 
war facts more curious than fiction. “ The Building of the Bridge,” 
by Dr. Murphy, is equally acceptable either as a mere paragraph of 
the vast war history or as a thrilhng and finished short story, and the 
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same may be said of Mr. Nevinson’s and “ Night-Hawk’s ” contribu¬ 
tions, since all are " founded on fact." There is fine artistry, *of course, 
in “The Lusitania Waits," by Mr. Alfred Noyes, and the four stories 
by Mr. Max Pemberton are noteworthy as showing with what verve 
and actuality certain aspects of war can be presented in fiction form. 
The truth of those stones is as obvious and established as if names 
and dates were given. 


American 

StorieB 


C ERTAIN stories, in the British group, however, try as we may to 
view them all on one level, insist on disengaging themselves from 
the rest, and one of these is " Camouflage," by Mr. Roland Pertwee. 
Here we have one of the greatest short stories which the war produced 
either in Europe or in America, and Mr. Roland Pertwee, if he wrote 
no other than this, would always have a claim to a place in the front 
rank of modem story-tellers. " The Truce of the Bear,” by " Sapper,” 
is also a particularly notable fiction of the war, and " The Greater 
Battle,” by Mr. Edgar Wallace, is another of those superlative stories 
in our collection to which I have just referred. There is fine stuff, too, 
in the brace of tales by Mr. Alec Waugh, which show this remarkable 
young author in serious and comic mood, and add very considerably 
to the distinction of the present volume. 

There is no occasion to pursue in detail each item in our long list, 
and we need say no more of the American section than that it is quit'' 
representative of the best war stories that have appeared 
in the American press. The present writer holds very 
strongly to the opinion that British authors of to-day have 
nothing to learn from the Americans in the matter of the short story ; 
that they are developing a brisker and better knit form than is common 
in the United States, where it is difficult indeed to find any genius for 
invention that can fully achieve its effect in anything under 6000 or 
8000 words. Withal, the American group contains in Mr. Lawrence 

Perry's most admirable story " A Certain Rich Man-," and in 

Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice’s brilliantly clever tale, “ A Partnership 
Memory,” two of the admitted masterpieces among war-time stories. 

Equally representative, it is believed, is the series of translations 
from the French, which very clearly indicate that the charming art 
of the conte was still flourishing in France’s years of agony. 
All these stories have invention, vision, feeling, charm of 
manner, and above all, each one of them is told without 
digression or waste of words. The seven Italian tales are also well 
worthy of inclusion. There is an atmosphere about these stories 
which is distinct from any of the preceding groups. Signor d'Annun- 
zio’s " The Buccari Stunt ” is informed with the wonderful personality 
of that picturesque poet-patriot, and grips us by the sheer interest 
in the narrator which he makes us feel from the first sentence. Signor 
Ambrosini’s " Two Mules and a Cart" is, on the descriptive side, as 
fine a picture of war as has appeared in any language, and there is a 
fresh charm of simplicity about " A Fortunate Family " by the Italian 
writer who uses the name of " T6r£sah." These Italian stories have 
all been specially translated by Dr. James Murphy. J. A. H. 


French and 
Italian 
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A BATTLEFIELD 


T HE picture actually presented is so vastly different from the 
popular idea on the matter that, seeing a battlefield—before 
the fight—for the first time, the new-comer can be readily 
pardoned if he doubts the very existence of friend and foe alike. 

Here are no guns, no troops massed, no banners flying, nothing 
of the panoply and circumstance connected in the mind with the word 
WAR I No sound of drum or skirl of pipes breaks the sabbath-like 
stillness of the morning. No order, harsh and unintelligible, reaches 
the ear. No colour or movement other than that supplied by nature 
strikes the eye. 

Silence reigns, menacing and complete. 

To the eye a great valley stretches placidly from east to west. 
To the south a range of hills. Here, on the left, and close to the ridge 
upon which we stand, a ploughed field, furrowed and red, leaps sharply 
upward to meet the blue sky. Puffy white clouds flit slowly to the 
south. A tiny stream meanders foolishly at our feet. Tall, leafless 
poplar trees, in groups of ten or twelve, are dotted heie and there at 
unpremeditated intervals. A silver, hazy light lies on the distant 
hills. The pale blue overhead runs down into a shimmering grey 
mist. A faint flush, opalescent and irradiating, still lingers to the east. 
Green and blue and silver. A wonderful morning. 

To the ear the twittering of birds, the rustling of branches, the 
gurgling of the water at our feet. The wind blows with a brisk quality 
that sets the nerves on edge. We inhale great draughts of the electrical 
air. Our fingers close tensely. We feel “ good.” 

But of war there is no sign. 

In and around this valley, hidden here and there, are twenty 
thousand British soldiers. Of Germans we have no figures, but it is 
safe to say the number is not less. 

Where are they ? 

Batteries, guns, horses, waggons, vans—all the paraphernalia 
and requirements for thousands and thousands of men—food, stores, 

5 
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ammunition, are close at hand. Telephones are at work, mines and 
counter-mines laid, trenches have been built, great guns", cleverly 
masked, are prepared to hurl huge shells skyward at any moment, 
men sit, tense and dry-eyed, in houses of earth, waiting—waiting. 

But of all this there is no sign to the casual observer. 

The little mounds you see here and there, good sir, are trenches, 
complicated and wonderful, and following a very definite design. 
Behind the ridge of red, upturned earth to your left, horses, guns, and 
ammunition waggons lie concealed. Maxims and quick-firers are 
hidden in every group of trees that meets your eye. In the branches 
of the tree under which you stand, a couple of crack shots cling pre¬ 
cariously to the parent stem. Every bush, every stone preserves a 
human burr, alive and tense. 

As we turn our eyes, like the prophet of old, to the hills, a strange 
sight appears. A huge bird, white and wonderful, has risen into the 
air, and seems to be flying towards us. Higher and higher it rises. 
We have mentally calculated it to be nearly a mile high and some 
five or six miles distant, when, without warning, there is a whip-like 
crack from somewhere behind us, followed by a rushing, swishing sound 
overhead. We turn our eyes to where the great bird is still rising - 
rising. Suddenly we observe a white puff of smoke appear, some fifty 
or sixty yards to the right of where the bird still hovers. Again the 
whip-like crack, again the puff of smoke. The bird is much higher 
now and the smoke breaks many yards below. Something falls out 
of the sky. Something white and shining that drops almost directly 
on the first line of what we know now to be a British trench. 

This trench is thrust so far forward, is at such a great distance 
from the second line, that the German commander is anxious to drive 
the men in it farther back. It is at an angle of progression, too, that, 
if pursued, will cause a whole series of carefully-elaborated German 
trenches to become untenable. The men there must be driven out. 
They must fight along the lines and from the direction laid down by 
the German general. The English pigs have done +his thing during 
the night! A most unseemly and impossible thing. They have 
crawled up in the darkness and dug themselves in at a point that will 
enfilade and render useless at least half-a-dozen German trenches. 

They must be driven out. 

A cloud of smoke rises from one of the distant hills, a faint boom 
comes slowly to the ear, and a fraction of a second later a terrific 
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crash announces the arrival of the first shell. This is followed by 
another and another from various points, until, presently, shells are 
falling one after another, mechanically and automatically, around 
about and above the doomed spot. 

There is something ominously quiet about the British lines this 
morning. Here and there a gun searches the distant hills, now and 
then a volley, directed seemingly at nothing in particular, crackles 
from a ridge or trench. 

Still, to the casual observer of life—human life—there is no sign. 

' The great bird is returning now, back to the distant hills. Its huge 
expanse of wings catches the sunlight squarely, silhouetting it in purest 
white against a sky Italian in its depth of blue. And now, from 
unknown directions, little puff-balls of smoke break near it—to the 
right, to the left, above, below. Suddenly we observe that something 
has happened. One of the great wings has been injured, by what means 
we know not. The bird wheels slowly, tilted at a grotesque angle; 
then, without warning, one wing tilts still higher; the dark body of 
the bird seems to be drawn downwards at an inconceivable speed ; 
for an instant it appears, a streak of grey against a whiter cloud, the 
next it has vanished, a crumpled mass, behind a patch of thorn and 
aspen. 

Meanwhile the cannonading has ceased. A horse neighs shrilly. 
The man in the tree above suddenly cuddles the stock of his rifle, his 
eye takes a new light, his finger curves itself automatically around 
the trigger. He is about to—. No, whatever it was the opportunity 
has gone ; he gives a little discontented grunt, moves a fraction 
to relieve the cramped position, and resumes his former attitude of 
watchfulness. A terrified rabbit bounds madly down a sandy bank 
close by. We watch it curiously. At a lower slope some unknown 
agency arrests its flight by a well-directed blow. A hand steals from 
out a clump of blue flowers. The rabbit disappears. 

Some one is being his own Army Service Corps. 

And now from some distance behind the foremost German trenches 
a blue-grey line appears. The Germans are about to attack the 
desired trench, which, in their hands, will in turn threaten the foremost 
British positions. 

They have a strange resemblance, to our mind, to a colony of 
ants. Like ants, they appear to be very much in earnest about 
something. Like ants, too, individual members of the community 
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appear to run hither and thither in aimless seriousness, mightily 
intent on nothing. 

The scale of the mass in our map is so small that we hardly observe 
the fact that individual units are becoming detached from the main 
body, and are lying dotted here and there along the line of advance. 
Like ants again, however, the mass pays no attention to the unit. 

Forward! Forward! Nearer and nearer. They disappear for 
a moment, and then, breasting a slope a mile or so away, appear 
clear-cut and distinct against the distant hills. 

And now hell is let loose on the face of the earth. From every 
ridge, from every trench, from every bush and boulder rifles and light 
guns crackle and scream. Shouts are heard, huge shells are vomited 
from iron mouths, men rise from their concealment and fire wildly, 
blindly, in the direction of the moving ants. The trench is empty. 
Was never, indeed, occupied. The range is known to a fraction. The 
mass wilts and shrivels before the eyes. A group detaches itself 
from the main body and dashes wildly for the protection of the trench. 
Mole-like, they disappear as one. A second later a fearful explosion 
takes place. The trench appears to rise bodily and fling itself into 
space. Rifles and men are jerked spasmodically in every direction. 
The tortured flesh falls at strange and unexpected angles. A feeling 
of sickness comes over us. 

Overhead the eternal blue sky. A colony of rooks sail homeward 
in an irregular line. 
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OUT WITH THE DOVER PATROL 

'* E prepared to spend a night at sea.” 

This was the cheerful postscript to my official invitation 
of inspection of the mosquito-craft patrol in the fretful area 
of the Channel between the English coast and the danger-zone around 
Zeebrugge and Ostend. 

It was a bitter morning of sleet, and the snow-clouds were rolling 
up at the shove of a whooping north-easter when I arrived at the 
harbour prepared (as I imagined) for my adventure. The old familiar 
sights and sounds—even the smells—of the picturesque coast town 
had vanished. This was England—the edge of England—in war-time ; 
resolute, stem, in the icicle-grip of winter; and everything changed. 
The great hotel, beloved by honeymooners in the days when wooers 
never dreamt of war, was patrolled by a bluejacket with a weather¬ 
proof face, hard as teak, and a bayonet of blue steel at the slope. 
The Admiral's staff hurried to and fro along the gusty corridors ; the 
fleeting vision of a maid bearing a tray with eggs and coffee upon it 
struck a sudden note of incongruity, almost comical. What was she 
doing there ? 

• «**••• 

In the panelled drawing-room the Rear-Admiral stood with his legs 
wide apart before a blazing fire. Opposite him, pinned to the wall, 
was a large chart of the Channel, pricked and marked with strange 
signs and symbols. He led me up to it, and with a nicotine-stained 
forefinger prodded here and there among the welter of fathom-figures, 
revealing a multitude of strange and secret things. 

" Here,” said he, “ is the line of your police-trip to-day and to-night. 
The Vixen's your ship (I must not write her real name, but Vixen will 
suffice), and the Vixen’s going to loop-the-loop up and down the first 
line of Channel trenches (here again is a slight inexactitude, for obvious 
reasons). Au revoir—and good hunting ! ’’ 

In the harbour Vixen and her grey-frocked sisters, Vivid, Venture¬ 
some, Verulam (christened, rather rudely, by her crowd as " the 

0 
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Baconbarge "), Vole, and Vermicelli, crouched straining and fretting 
at their buoys. This was our little family-party of dare-devil destroyers 
—" T.B.D.'s " in official phraseology ; " D.C.D.'s " (“ don't-care-a- 
damns ") in the lingo of the lads who live in them. Through the 
top-hamper of their wireless the Arctic breeze was making sharp, 
aeolian music—an icicle concerto—as I clambered aboard the Vixen, 
to become instantly sworn brother to a crowd of the strangest human 
beings imaginable. Most of them were swathed and swaddled like 
Polar adventurers, which made them look like outrageous Falstaffs 
to a man. They had, seemingly, about half-a-dozen suits of clothes 
on ; they were fur-capped and fur-mittened ; through the narrow 
visor-slit of their helms their eyes danced a merry welcome. 

The skipper was a small man, not so heavily encumbered with 
clothes as the rest of them. He wore the dressed skin of a wild cat 
for a chest-protector, and over it a double-breasted " lammy " coat. 
His small feet ‘ were tucked into snow-boots; he despised the thigh- 
high leathers worn by most of his crew. 

“ I've got to be nippy," said he, noticing my amused flash of 
inquiry at his feet; " and you can't dance the giddy fandango with the 
Vixen for a partner and half a -hundred-weight of trench-pumps on 
each tootsie ! Savvy ? And as for you—my word !—come down 
below into my boudoir, and I’U rig you up proper and snug. This 
isn't an afternoon tea-party at the dear duchess’s, my lad; it's a 
blooming icicle-jaunt, and you've got to remove that pneumonia- 
blouse for something serviceable. Otherwise, before the moon gets up 
I shall be readin’ the Burial Service over your clammy remains ! " 

So down below in the boudoir I was swathed and mummified like 
the rest of the mummies of the Vixen’s padded complement, the skipper 
ravishing his wonderful wardrobe for me and caulking my seams with 
deft fingers. The tiring ceremony having been completed, we left 
the Captain's snuggery and crawled to the bridge, hanging on to the 
life-lines by our back teeth as we struggled forward. A T.B.D. 
cleared for action, and sticking her nose into it in half a gale, is a 
desperately dangerous promenade ! Already the Channel was bruising 
us and battering us. The sea was a cold, vicious green, and every 
lifting wkve seemed to bear the consistency of spun glass as we rose 
to it or charged it, when it broke with a brittle crash, like champagne 
glasses smashing. 

On the bridge stood three men like half-rcsurrcctcd Pharaohs. 
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The glass of the wind-screen was sweating and trickling like the inside 
of a railway-carriage window-pane; from time to time the skipper 
wiped clear patches with a finger of his fur glove and made uncompli¬ 
mentary remarks about the weather. Behind him crouched the 
steersman, rolled up until he resembled a bale of cloth stuck endways. 
His blue nose-tip dripped icicles. 

“ Damn this snow! " said the skipper. “ We're getting off the 
course. Half a point west ! ” 

“ M-m-m,” replied the mummy through his comforter as the wheel 
swung. 

• ••«••• 

Our daylight job was fairly easy, though it was a hobgoblin business 
as we drove through the blinding snow. Wc had to mark down every¬ 
thing we saw. If it was a ship, we waggled an abrupt question to her 
with our stuttering semaphore. “ Who are you ? What are you 
doing here ? Whoa, Emma, and tell us all about yourself ! And 
who is your lady friend on your weather bow ? R.S.V.P. ! ” 

And so it was that in the baffling haze we bumped up against all 
manner of craft. Our dear, good brother the king of the trawlers, 
for instance, whose lynx-eyed work up and down the French and 
Flemish coast in all weathers and at all hours is as thorough as any 
East End policeman’s, was justly annoyed when we ran out of the 
smother very nearly smack into him. 

Mummy's quick lurch at the wheel saved a smash, and as we 
whisked by we got a sideways picture of an upended, perilous ship, 
her decks astream, her gear creaking and screaming, and his royal nibs, 
crowned with a beaver, hanging on to next-to-nothing with one hairy 
fist and shaking the other at us. His eyes were furious; and so, 
possibly, was his language, but the wind whirled the opprobrious 
words out of his mouth, tearing them to tatters long before they reached 
us. He vanished into the haze, cursing us by semaphore. The 
mechanical, but absurdly human, arms of our own signal apologised 
as handsomely as the time and circumstances permitted ; and we saw 
and heard no more of him. 

The day passed with no further adventure. Never a poacher— 
nor even a neutral—came our way ; we missed hitting a drifting mine 
by six inches ; and presently night closed in around us, moonless and 
utterly black, save for an occasional glimpse of glimmering diamond- 
dust from remote starland. 
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It was now that the real game of sheer peril began. Everything 
was battened down against the shrapnel-smother of the crashing seas. 
Not the smallest twinkle of a light showed anywhere. Our two 
torpedo-tubes were trained outboard, muffled figures crouched at the 
guns, and up on the bridge you could see nothing but a disc of light 
about the size of a saucer, which shone out of the binnacle and 
illuminated the blue nose-tip of the mummy, who was still at the 
wheel and seemed to be frozen there. 

On such a night anything might happen. What is there, in all 
mortal speculation, to stop brother Fritzy from running the gauntlet 
of the Channel trenches, plugging in a couple of salvos at the flash of 
the patrol challenge-signal—and then slipping out again, scot-free ? 
What is there to stop him ? Nothing—nothing but the little owl-eyed 
Vixen and Venturesome and Vole, and the rest of dare-devil damsels 
of the Dover. Patrol “ looping-the-loop ” in the clammy darkness 
and keeping the barbed-wire of the “ trenches ” taut. 

“You cosy critics," said the skipper to me, as we crouched on the 
bitter bridge, staring with weeping eyes at nothing, “ are apt to overlook 
two things. First, that Ostend and the Hun base are nearer to Dover 
than Brighton—a little matter of geography that may be forgotten— 
and secondly, my beloved brethren, that Fritzy, out on the maraud, 
has a little the pull of us. He knows that when he makes a run every 
ship he may meet is an enemy, and he can let fly with a clear conscience 
—if he’s ever had such a thing. Per contra, we have to challenge 
every craft we meet, and wait for the reply before pitching in. And, 
as you know—or ought to know—a few seconds in a midnight scrap 
is everything! When you get home—if ever you do—put that in 
your pipe and smoke it! " 

To me this was a wonderful night of needle-prick thrills, though 
the skipper yawned through it all, counting the tardy minutes to sunrise. 
We were rushing at full speed along the edge of perdition trimmed 
with the most diabolical things of cataclysm and sudden combustion. 
Down in the engine-room the C.E., in response to the Captain’s short, 
hoarse barks into the speaking-tube, kept on “ whacking her up " 
until the turbines purred like a forest full of contented tigers. In 
the enfolding blackness we could see nothing but a little white smudge 
on the sea directly ahead of us. That wau the wash of our leading ship; 
of herself we could pick out nothing except, perhaps, a darker blot 
in the gloom. 
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On and on we rushed, as though in a fearful hurry for the per¬ 
formance of some tremendous business directly ahead. But nothing 
ever happened, until, out of the gripping silence, the invisible ships 
around us, and the ships far away, and the Admiral on shore in his 
snug-panelled drawing-room, began to talk to us over the wire which 
is not a wire, and to tell us what was happening there and thereabouts. 
There would be a sudden crackling sound directly overhead—very 
much like an angry cat spitting at an enemy. 

" Wireless,” says the skipper, and a few seconds later a ghostly 
hand comes through a trap-door in the roof of the wireless cabin, 
bearing the transcribed message. It is spelled out under the canvas 
screen which cloaks the little electric light on the bridge. As a rule 
it is nothing very vital—sometimes little more than gossip from a 
trawler or a drifter, or a growl, perhaps,. from the skipper of the 
” Baconbarge ” who is in the grip of indigestion, or the wail of a 
seasick sub. cursing his luck in the tricksy Vole. 

Our first message on this night of nights was a curt bit of informa 
tion from our erstwhile dignified, if disturbed, brother the king of the 
trawlers. Another was a warning of an aeroplane in distress; the 
Vole, being nearest to her immediate lat.-long., swept off to pick her 
up should the need rise. But it never did. We heard in the morning 
that the aeroplane had righted herSelf at the last—the almost impossible 
—moment, and had flown home to roost. 

And so-and-so until the first flicker of dawn splashing the eastern 
sky told us that our long, long vigil was over; and when daylight 
broadened, cold as moonshine, there was an empty sea heaving around 
us, a westerly wind was blowing up a cold drizzle of rain, and England, 
for all we could see, might have been a thousand miles away. 

The skipper staggered down below, flung off his coat, and wiped his 
bloodshot eyes. “ Nothing doing 1 ” said he. “ What a life 1 ” 
In half a minute he was snoring. 
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PANZERKRAFTWAGEN! 


H AUPTMANN VON WALDHOFER, Batteriechef of the — th 
Battery Fussartillerie, stood, helnieted and with buttoned 
coat, hastily sipping a cup of steaming hot coffee in his 
dug-out. The electric light, fed from the power-station at Cambrai, 
miles back, illumined a cosy little apartment. Portraits of the 
Kaiser and Hindenburg looked stiffly from the matchboard walls 
in the incongruous company of a medley of coloured pages from 
Sintplicissitnus, Jugend, and quaintly enough, the Vie Parisicnne. 
One side was fully occupied by an enormous large-scale map of the 
Somme area, divided into numbered squares, heavily scored with 
blue pencil here and there, across which ran a great curve of red lines 
massed in intricate pattern—the enemy trenches, and radiating 
pin-supported coloured threads from a point slightly E.S.E. of Flers 
fanwise far across the opposing line. The battery-made bed, wire- 
mesh stretched over a wooden frame, sloping slightly from the fiead 
downwards towards the foot, on which lay blankets in the disarray 
of recent use, bulked largely in the apartment. But there was still 
room for a little table, on which books and writing material were 
neatly arranged, and two comfortable plush-covered arm-chairs, 
besides the camp washstand in which the water yet steamed. A 
carpet, mud-stained but thick and soft to the tread, covered the floor. 
In the corner remote from the bed was a stove whose long pipe bent 
at right angles below the roof and followed it until it ascended the 
steep stairway at the entrance. The deliberate comfort of the dug- 
out indicated long residence and the expectation of an indefinite stay. 
Only the pick and shovel in readiness by the door gave a hint of 
possible cataclysm. 

An orderly stood stiffly at attention while his master finished his 
coffee. The Captain put down the cup. 

“ What time is it ? " he asked sharply. 

“ A quarter to seven, 1 Herr Hauptmann." 

1 6.45 German summer time, 5.45 English summer time, 4.45 Greenwich 
time. The summer time was used in all the Armies. 

H 
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“ What sort of morning ? ” 

“ Clear, Herr Hauptmann, but very cold.” 

“ Any aeroplanes ? ” 

“ None over the battery, Herr Hauptmann.” 

The Captain gave a final glance at himself in the French wall- 
mirror which hung over the table, touched lightly with his finger-tips 
the black and white ribbon of the Iron Cross upon his breast, as though 
flicking away a speck of dust, and turned to go. As he went the 
hanging calendar caught his eye. He tore off the top leaf. The date 
revealed was September 15, 1916. 

He climbed, with the heavy step of an oldish man, the narrow 
steep thirty-tread stairway, and emerged into the blue sky of a clear 
dawn. Around him was bare rolling downlike country. About half 
a mile directly in front of him the village of Flers huddled itself among 
thin trees, its skeletal roofs silhouetted against the blue. Between 
him and it, but close at hand in a slight depression of the ground, the 
four 105 1 mm. guns of his battery stood spaced and silent under veils 
of a gauzelike material tufted with green and brown that blended well 
with the terrain. Inconspicuous even to a side view, thus covered 
they were invisible from above. Near them were stacks of am¬ 
munition also shrouded. Save for a sentry the guns were deserted. 
The personnel of the battery was lined up in two queues, where the 
smoke of a couple of field kitchens betokened breakfast. 

The battery dug-outs were excavated in the breast of a slight 
swelling of the downs, their exits looking N.W., on the flank of the 
gun positions. The battery commander stood for a moment sur¬ 
veying his little community banded for the service of the four veiled 
idols lying unhuman and aloof from the domestic needs of men. Then, 
following his morning habit, he turned and climbed the little rise of 
ground. On his accustomed view-point he stopped and gazed west¬ 
ward. Before him, clear in the cold early light, the undulating downs 
gathered themselves into a long, fairly regular ridge, some two miles 
distant at the summit. A maze of communication and support 
trenches, just visible, criss-crossed their white lines in the chalk of 
the hither slope. On the skyline of the ridge directly west a large 
clump of bare, shell-sharpened tree-stumps broke its emptiness. It 
was the Bois de Foureaux. 2 Further south a similar group of stumps 

1 The well-known 4.2" gun. 

8 Known to the British Army as High Wood. 
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spiked up into the sky—the Bois de Delville. 1 , That clean-swept 
landscape mounting to the desolate skyline was the gr&at dominant 
fact in his existence. Ever concrete in his mind, it claimed his first 
waking vision even as the weather horizon claims the first heed of 
the sailor, or Vesuvius the morning glance of the Neapolitan. This 
morning it lay cloudless—save for the towering smoke of an occasional 
shell-burst in the vicinity of the Bois de Foureaux—and strangely 
quiet. The whole wide stretch would have seemed untenanted by 
man had it not been for the occasional primrose twinkle of a field- 
gun’s flash. The reports of such guns came in isolated slams at 
varying intervals. To his right an English shell hurried with a long- 
drawn whine to burst heavily in Flers. Far back several enemy 
aeroplanes, tiny specks in the cold blue sky yellowing to the dawn, 
were dodging like midges among a smother of little brown shell puffs. 
From overhead came the drone of a German machine. But, by 
contrast with the frequent uproar which welled out of this region 
to translate itself into long thick smoke along the ridge, the scene 
was curiously clear and silent. 

Satisfied with his scrutiny, the Captain turned and descended 
again to the battery position. He passed along the line of dug-outs 
in the 'flank of the rise until he reached one whose entrance bore the 
notice " Fernsprecher- und Befehls-Unterstand " 2 neatly painted on 
a board. The Oberfeldwebel standing at the doorway sprang to a 
precise, heel-clicking salute. The officer acknowledged it curtly and 
dived into the dug-out. 

Here yellow electric light replaced the cool grey dawn and tobacco 
smoke floated in long wreaths about the bulb. A young lieutenant, 
seated at the telephone instrument on the table, took the pipe out 
of his mouth and rose smartly as his superior entered. 

" Good morning, Eberstein,” said the Captain. " Anything 
fresh ? ” 

" Nothing, Herr Hauptmann,” replied the lieutenant respectfully. 

" Nothing of this rumoured attack ? ” 

” Nothing.” 

The Captain seated himself heavily at the table and the lieutenant 
was at liberty to resume his chair. 

*' And that frightful bombardment all last night, Eberstein, what 
do you make of it ? ” he asked as he lit himself a cigarette. 

* Telephone and Command Dug-out. 


i *• Devil’s Wood.” 
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The mouth under the fair moustache of the young lieutenant 
twisted into a contemptuous smile. 

" Bah 1 the Englanders want to make us nervous or to persuade 
themselves that their wonderful ' great push ’ is not played 
out." 

The Captain blew out a long puff of smoke and nodded his head in 
dubious thought. 

" And you think it is ? " 

Von Waldhofer, a man of somewhat deliberate mental processes, 
was never unwilling to discuss general topics with his subordinate. 
Eberstein's cheering, if crude, optimism was a welcome stimulus 
to him. 

“ Of course it is," said the lieutenant. *' Since the first rush they 
have been practically fought to a standstill. Here it is two and a 
half months since the offensive began and where are they ? Now in 
one week on the Donajetz we-” 

" Yes, I know, Eberstein," his superior interrupted him. " You 
did wonders. But it is the Somme and not the Donajetz that interests 
us now.” He removed his helmet and passed his hand wearily over 
a high semi-bald brow. " I wish I could be as certain as you. These 

Englanders do not know when they are beaten-" He stopped, 

then broke out again with the over-emphasis of a man wearied with 
long brooding over a problem. “ The Colonel was so positive last 
night I And he had just come from the General Staff. At dawn, he 
said, we might expect it. I can't make it out. All night that frightful 
bombardment, obviously preparation. Then this quiet I I feel 
something is coming." He shook his head. “ We are much too near 
in this position.” 

“ If they come, so much the better I " cried Eberstein. " We will 
annihilate them. But I do not for a moment believe-" 

He was stopped by a heavy distant roar that commenced with the 
suddenness of a thunderclap and continued in one never-ending roll. 

“ There we are 1 ” exclaimed von Waldhofer. He looked at his 
watch. It marked 7 o’clock precisely . 1 

A moment later the telephone bell rang in an excavated offshoot 
of the main, dug-out. The orderly on duty there answered the call. 

“ Message from the observation officer 1 ” he announced in a loud voice. 
Eberstein picked up the receiver lying on the table in front of him 

1 6 am. English summer time. 
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“ Yes ? " 

" Intense artillery fire all calibres upon entire sector. Whole 
front being heavily bombarded. Infantry attack expected momen¬ 
tarily." 

Eberstein repeated the message, and ere he had finished the battery 
commander had sprung to the door of the dug-out, shouting his orders. 
He heard them megaphoned on by the sergeant-major above. Out 
there in the first rays of the sun the four squat idols had shaken aside 
their veils, lay surrounded by tensely waiting acolytes. The moment 
for their dread speech was at hand. 

In the electric-lit dug-out the two officers sat silently listening 
to the distant storm. It rolled in one unnerving continuous thunder. 
Not their duty was it to reply. They were detailed for barrage upon 
a particular sector. But near at hand the heavy detonations of guns 
told off for counter-battery work followed one another ever more 
quickly. Near at hand, too, came the long whine and crash of the 
English counter-battery shells hurled in reply. 

Again the bell rang and again the telephone orderly called out. 
“ Speak to battalion commander, 1 please ! " 

This time von Waldhofer picked up the receiver himself. 

" Ja, ja l We are all ready! " he said. " Yes. It is coming 
this time. No. No further message. Oh yes, we are in communica¬ 
tion. No ? Have you heard anything definite ? No. I wonder 
if there's any truth in it ? Good-bye.” He put down the receiver 
and turned to Eberstein, stopping for a moment to listen to the roll 
of the hostile bombardment. 

" That old story again f 2 You remember we heard it before the 
first of July ? Some wonderful invention the Englanders are supposed 
to have for annihilating us all. I wonder if there’s anything in it ? " 

The lieutenant laughed mockingly. 

“ The Englanders invent anything ? Not they l Besides, I 
don't believe in the possibility of any new invention that can revolu¬ 
tionise war. Just think! Here have all the nations of the world 
been fighting for two years, and what new inventions have we seen ? 
None 1 There have been perfections and the rediscovery of old 

1 German Heavy Artillery is organised in " Bataillons ” of four batteries. 

* The Germans had apparently heard rumours of the coming of the "Tanks." 
It was asserted in the Army, on the i6th September, that a motor-cyclist carry¬ 
ing a definite warning had been killed' by one of our shells in the early morning 
of the 15th, on his way from H.Q. to the front line. 
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methods—that’s all. What is the Zeppelin but a perfected Mont¬ 
golfier ? It is neither the first nor the only dirigible even! Poison 
gas and liquid fire—what are they but the stinkpots and Greek fire 
of the Middle Ages, rediscovered and brought up to date ? There is 
nothing, can be nothing really new! ’’ 

Von Waldhofer shook his head. 

“ You are very positive in all your ideas, Eberstein. I don't know. 
The English do get hold of new things sometimes—it is true that 
generally they leave it to us to make use of them. But these rumours 
are so persistent! They are vague, I admit. Yet where there is 
so much smoke there is generally a fire. We are very close here. 
Just listen to that bombardment I ” 

For a moment or two both officers sat silent again, listening to the 
roll of awful menace. Then von Waldhofer shouted an order to the 
telephonist. 

" Get through to the observation officer 1 ” 

Almost immediately the orderly called out: 

“ Speaking, Herr Hauptmann I ” 

Von Waldhofer picked up the receiver. 

" What is happening ? '* 

“ The bombardment is continuing,” came the reply. " Much 
damage is being done to the trenches. Some sectors are almost 
obliterated. My wire has already been cut twice.” 

" No infantry attack ? ” 

" Not yet. This is evidently preparatory.” 

" Keep me informed,” said von Waldhofer, and put down the 
receiver. He turned to Eberstein. “ Well, we shall soon see.” 

“ There will be nothing,” replied the lieutenant with his con¬ 
temptuous laugh. ” I should like to bet on it. If there were a 
patent way of breaking down trench lines, it would not be the 

Englanders who invented it. It would be we Germans t - ” 

" Hush 1 ” said von Waldhofer. ” Listen! ” 

The roll of the hostile artillery ceased as though controlled by a 
single volition, remained silent for a few seconds, and then, with one 
thunder-surge of sound, recommenced. 

“ The barrage has lifted ! ” cried von Waldhofer. He raised his 
voice to be heard by the Oberfeldwebel who waited megaphone in 
hand, his legs visible half-way down the dug-out steps. " All ready, 
sergeant-major ? ” 
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“ AH ready, Herr Hauptmann,” replied the tranquil voice of the 
N.C.O. 

The telephone bell rang again in the dug-out. 

” Message from observation officer! ” proclaimed the orderly.' 

Von Waldhofer snatched up the instrument. 

" Yes ? ” 

“ Barrage 1 ” 

“ Fire I ” shouted von Waldhofer to the Oberfeldwebel. 

Eberstein looked at his watch. The hour was 7 . 20 . 

As though the commanding officer had pressed an electric firing- 
button, the four heavy crashes of his guns followed, merging into each 
other, renewed in a never-ending chain of detonations as fast as the 
crews could load, relay and fire. A constant stream of 4 . 2 ' shells 
was rushing from the battery to fall in a narrow area at the pre¬ 
determined range. But loud as were the violent concussions of the 
guns close at hand, they were but one element in the chaos of frenzied 
sound that had leaped from the whole countryside at the moment 
of their first report. Every German battery was firing at its maximum 
intensity. On the background of the dull continuance of the English 
guns danced the rapid reports of the quick-firers at full pressure of 
urgency, and surged ponderously the gruff double-roar of the howitzers, 
and the sharper, louder crash of the heavies, blended without a moments 
interval into one unceasing peal. The rifle-fire from the trenches was 
inaudible, swallowed up. 

Von Waldhofer sat with one telephone receiver pressed to his ear. 
Eberstein picked up the other. They heard the observation officer’s 
voice, faintly. 

“ What ? ” shouted von Waldhofer into the instrument. 

“ Something is coming—something strange—I cannot see well, 
there is so much smoke—something—slow and crawling—a machine— 
firing—more —schreckliche ! ” The voice ceased abruptly. 

Von Waldhofer and his lieutenant looked at one another. 

“ The wire has gone I ” cried Eberstein. He had to shout to be 
heard in the din. 

" Let us hope it is only that,” replied his chief. Both strove 
deliberately to ignore the fear in the forefront of their minds. Von 
Waldhofer shouted loudly into the telephone: " Kurt I Kurt I 
Are you there ? ” 

There was no answer. 
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Outside the dug-out the battery was still firing furiously, would 
continue to do so until it received fresh orders. The general uproar 
had abated not at all, had if anything intensified. Into the welter of 
sound came a familiar, heart-stopping, hissing rush followed by a 
loud crash. Another and another and another swooped down on the 
heels of the first. An English 60 pr. battery was searching for their 
position. But the two officers, fascinated by the mysterious distant 
menace that was crawling into their world, did not hear and gave 
no thought to the shells. Once more von Waldhofer shouted into the 
telephone “ Kurt! Kurt I " Still there came no answer. The eyes 
of the two men met. 

“ What can it be ? " demanded Eberstein impatiently. “ Is he 
dreaming ? " 

“ Perhaps the wire has been cut dose here,” said his chief, resolute 
like a good soldier to allow no disturbing speculations in this battle 
crisis. He shouted an order to the Oberfeldwebd. 

The telephone bell rang sharply. 

" Order from the battalion commander," announced the telephonist 

Von Waldhofer was already listening. 

“ Yes ? " 

" Feindliche Panzerkraftwagen 1 iibersteigen die Schiltzengrdben 
Punkt C 32 d 4.1. Sofort Feuer dagegen mit alter Kraft eroffnen / " 
(" Enemy armoured motor-cars are crossing the trenches at point 
C 32 d 4.1. Open heaviest possible fire upon them immediately I ") 

The battery commander sprang to a little table, outspread with 
a large-scale map upon which lay protractor and dividers. A second 
or two of hasty calculation and he shouted his orders to the Ober- 
feldwebel. 

“ Cease fire ! All guns 20 degrees more right I With percussion I 
Left half at 3150 metres I Right half at 3100 metres I Forty rounds 
battery fire! ” 

He heard them repeated in stentorian tones through the Ober- 
feldwebel's megaphone. The rapid detonations of the guns ceased. 
There was a pause, a few seconds only. Then the voice of the sergeant- 
major announced. 

" AU ready ! " 

“ Fire! " 

1 Panzerkraftwagen, lit. " armoured power wagons,” was and is the official 
German designation of the “ Tanks." The word is also applied to armoured cars. 
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Again the fury of the guns burst forth. . 

" Panzerkraftwagen / " said Eberstein. " But surely armoured 
cars cannot cross wire entanglements and trenches! There is a 
mistake somewhere.” 

" There is no mistake that something has gone wrong and that we 
are without observation,” returned von Waldhofer irritably, indisposed 
to abstract argument just then. The orderly had once more failed 
to elicit any response from the observation officer. " Take a couple 
of men and a new instrument, follow the wire along as far as possible, 
get into a good position for observing, and open up communication 
with the battery. No, wait a moment 1 ” The telephone bell was 
ringing again. 

“ Message from battalion commander,” said the orderly. 

" Yes ? ” von Waldhofer spoke into the instrument. " I am 
firing on them now. No. I am without observation. Five minutes 
ago. Really ? What are they ? Not ordinary cars ? Something 
quite new ? Herr Gott, this is serious ! Yes. Yes. I quite under¬ 
stand. I am not to retreat while I have ammunition. Good. You 
may rely on us. We shall stand to the last man. Fur Gott und 
Kaiser! Lebewohl / ” He put down the receiver and stood for a 
moment in deep thought, his hand pressed to his high bald brow. 
Then he shook himself alert. He turned to Eberstein. “ Hurry! ” 
he said irritably. " Everything is at stake ! ” The lieutenant sprang 
up the stairway and vanished. 

Von Waldhofer put on his helmet and gave a last order to the 
telephonist before he followed his subaltern. 

“ Ring up Captain Pforzheim. Tell him to send up every available 
round as quickly as possible. Urgently required! ” 

Then he also ran up the narrow stairway into the bright morning 
light. 

" Two telephonists, all necessary instruments, with me into flank 
observing station at once I ” he shouted to the sergeant-major. 

He went swiftly towards the battery. The last gun had just 
finished its allotted ten rounds. They 4 ay now in their wide-spaced 
row, smoke upcurling from their muzzles. Their attendant crews 
stood, coatless, mopping the sweat on their brows. Far and near 
the thunderous uproar of the battle swelled; it seemed louder than 
ever now that he had come from the dug-out into the open air. The 
English batteries had lengthened their range. As he walked he glanced 
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at Fleis. It was whelmed in fumes. Explosion upon explosion 
leaped up among the huddled houses in the trees; fragments, timbers, 
earth-clods momentarily poised upon a dome of dark smoke. White 
shrapnel puffs sprang incessantly into existence above the roofs. He 
heard the hissing rush of an approaching shell without faltering in 
his pace, so preoccupied was he with the urgency of the moment. He 
saw the quick upspout of smoke; the heavy metallic crash came to 
his ears. He noted only that it was well behind the battery. His 
eyes were fixed on the officer with the guns. 

“ Oberleutnant Schwarz I" he called, stopping suddenly some 
twenty yards from the battery. 

The long-coated, helmeted lieutenant stiffened as though galvanised, 
walked smartly up to him, saluted, and waited rigidly for his orders. 
Oberleutnant Schwarz, a young freckle-faced fellow, set the pattern 
for discipline in that battery. The commander noted the punctilious 
attitude without his wonted inward smile. The occasion had found 
the man. 

“ Schwarz, communication with the forward officer is interrupted. 
Eberstein has gone to re-establish it if possible. I am going into the 
flank observing station. Orders will come from there. Put the 
Einjahriger into the telephone dug-out. The situation is critical. 
Something has gone wrong. A new kind of armoured car has broken 
through the trench-line. They must be stopped at all costs. The 
orders from the battalion commander are formal. The battery will 
not retire while it has ammunition. I have ordered up every available 
round. The battery will maintain its position, whatever happens, 
while it has a man and a shell. Is that clear ? ” 

Oberleutnant Schwarz saluted in precise parade-ground fashion. 

“ Quite, Herr Hauptmann,” he replied unemotionally. 

“ If I become a casualty the command devolves upon you,” con¬ 
tinued von Waldhofer. “ Remember these armoured cars are your 
target, wherever they can be fired on. Use direct laying if you get 
the opportunity.” A flight of shells burst in a succession of heavy 
crashes on the swelling ground to his right. He glanced at them. 
” Keep a couple of groundmen going over the wire to the flank observ¬ 
ing station. Here, two of you! ” he shouted suddenly to some 
mounted N.C.O.'s who at that moment trotted up to the battery 
with a string of ammunition limbers. Upon his sign one of them 
dismounted. The Captain swung himself into the vacated saddle. 
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Oberleutnant Schwarz saluted once more. Accompanied by the 
other N.C.O. the battery commander set off at a hard gallop, up the 
rising ground into the welter of dark smoke from the just-burst shells. 

The flank observing station was a splinter-proof dug-out on a little 
knoll some 500 yards away to the left flank of the battery. It had 
been constructed in prevision of the unexpected. Von Waldhofer 
spurred towards it now at the top pace of his horse. Despite many 
shell-bursts, on the ground and in the air, he reached it safely. Leaping 
to earth, he threw the reins to his follower and sent both horses back. 
Then he dived into the dug-out. 

Both telephonists were there awaiting him. The large-scale map 
was pinned out on a board, instruments upon it. The range-finder 
stood by the observation-slit. One of the orderlies was testing the 
telephone communication to the battery. Von Waldhofer pulled 
his glasses out of their case, pressed himself against the observation- 
slit and looked out. 

Directly in front of him the bare ground with many minor undula¬ 
tions rose steadily to the shattered silhouette of the Bois de Foureaux 
on the skyline. But no longer was the view clear as when he last had 
gazed on it. Over all lay a haze which the early morning sun was 
powerless to penetrate. In the foreground and wide to right and left 
in the middle distance spurted and twinkled the primrose flashes of 
the guns, more rapidly multiplied than any eye could count. On the 
ridge the smoke lay thick, bellying in dark masses over the tree-stumps 
of the wood, poised on the horizon in tall, heavy-headed columns like 
elm trees in full foliage. In the air long bands of white shrapnel 
smoke reached out and clung to each other in a lazy drift, while among 
them the large dead-black bursts of heavy high-explosive shrapnel 
appeared suddenly, darted a head from the round nucleus, and then 
unfokled themselves slowly and snakily earthward. Between him 
and the ridge the whole wide amphitheatre was being thickly sown 
with English shells. Near and far the smoke-columns shot incessantly 
into the air. Over the road from Flers to the Bois de Delville, which 
crossed his view at right angles, the white shrapnel puffs clustered in 
ever-renewed groups. Over all, English aeroplanes in scores flitted 
to and fro, daringly low yet apparently unchallenged. No longer 
did this arena appear untenanted. In every part there was move¬ 
ment and confusion of Lilliputian figures. Far away three tiny 
ammunition wagons raced towards a battery. Closer at hand, grey- 
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clad infantry dashed in sections along the shell-swept road from Flers. 
They tugged low bomb-carts on long hand-ropes. He knew, sub¬ 
consciously, that they were going to reinforce the great trench-line 
that stretched east and west from Martinpuich to Lesboeufs. Further 
afield other bands of grey midgets, scarcely visible, were rushing for¬ 
ward. Everywhere from the rim of battle-pressure grey figures were 
filtering in ragged streams down towards the lower ground. A long 
way off, on that rim, his glasses revealed a nodal point of confusion. 
He focussed on it. There were tiny gTey figures grouped, in quick 
movement to and fro. Little smoke-dots were all round them. Then 
the confusion cleared. He saw darker figures, running forward, the 
twinkle of sun on a distant bayonet. For a moment he held them 
under view anxiously. Then with an impatient movement he swept 
his glasses round. Not there was the target that he sought. 

Suddenly he arrested his sweep. To his left, much closer to him 
than he had been looking, a field battery topped a little rise, retiring 
at full gallop among a welter of shell-smoke. It passed down below his 
vision. His glasses remained steadily focussed on the rise over which 
it had come, fascinated by the abnormality, expectant of the cause. 

It appeared. Slightly to the right of the course of the retreating 
battery, something emerged over the crest—something slow, ponderous, 
shapeless—drawing itself up. The silhouette of a gun projecting from 
its flank barred the sky. Swiftly he replaced his glasses by the range¬ 
finder. As he twisted the thumb-screws that brought the inverted vision 
into juxtaposition with the normal, he saw a group of grey soldiers sur¬ 
round the monster, hurl little puffs of smoke at it. He saw the gun slue, 
spit, saw soldiers who waved white rags tripping over those already 
fallen. The double visions met, he read the range. The thing drew 
itself up, turned slightly, creeping on its belly, snout in the air, like 
an uncouth saurian from the prehistoric slime. It was moving more 
quickly than he at first realised. In another instant he had taken 
the angle to the aiming post, plotted another, and was shouting orders 
to the telephonist. 

" All guns 28.3 degrees left! Right half-sectaai No. z gun 980 
metres, No. 2 gun 960 metres 1 With percussionI one round! 
Fire! ” 

Through the range-finder he saw the burst of the two shells at the 
same moment that the detonations of the guns came to his ears. One 
fell full in the midst of the group of grey soldiery, whelmed them in 
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black smoked The other burst beyond. The thing paused not nor 
hurried. At an even pace it drew its low bulk along, dipped now for 
the descent. 

“ Right half-section 970 metres ! Left half-section 960 metres l 
With percussion ! Twenty rounds battery fire I Fire ! " 

Spout upon spout of black smoke heralded the rapid explosions 
of the guns. The monster was blotted out. Feeling like one engaged 
in a struggle with a creature bom not in our time and space, of another 
world, von Waldhofer prayed for a direct hit. The smoke cleared. 
He looked for what should be its ripped and stationary bulk. It was 
not there. Only the grey bodies of the dead layunder thedrifting fumes. 
The thing had passed onward, dipped into the hollow, out of sight. 

He was suddenly aware that the enemy shell-fire, always heavy, 
had increased in intensity. The smoke-spouts shot up more numer¬ 
ously, grouped themselves more densely. Gradually they extended 
to new areas, abandoned those already covered. He realised in a flash 
that the monster was moving behind its special barrage, aeroplane- 
directed from above. He shouted fresh orders, altering the range. 
Blindly he hurled his shells into the hollow behind the screen of smoke. 

If only he had direct observation ! He shouted to the telephonist. 

" Ask if communication has been made with Leutnant Eberstein ? ” 

The reply came : “ Nothing has been heard of Leutnant Eberstein. 
Six men have just been killed in the battery.” 

Von Waldhofer’s exclamation expressed annoyance rather than 
grief at the loss of his subordinate. He turned again to look through 
the observation-slit. There was a blinding crash- 

When he came to, he found himself gazing at the blue sky. The 
drop breath lie drew half-choked him with the fumes of burnt explo¬ 
sive. Shaking in every limb he struggled to his feet. Before him 
Jay his two orderlies, dead. The dug-out wa-> wjecked and roofless. 
The telephone instrument was strewn in fragments on the floor. He 
humelf was unwounded. 

lie listened, with a sudden anxiety, for the detonations of his 
guns. The general uproar had diminished not at all, but the familiar 
crashes were wanting in the din. How long had he lain there ? A 
wild fear seized him. Scrambling out of the ruined dug-out he ran 
breathlessly towards the battery. 

The enemy fire was as intense as ever. The air was filled with the 
whine and scream of arriving shells and the heavy crashes of their 
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explosion. From somewhere behind came the rattle of rifles and 
machine-guns and the dull thud of bombs. Grey-clad men in swarms 
were running across the open ground athwart his path. He heard 
them shouting, saw officers gesticulating, realised as in a dream that 
they were running from the battle. But their fear touched him not. 
He was enveloped in concern for his beloved battery. 

He arrived on the lip of the depression where it lay. In a surge 
of joy he saw the four guns lying in the familiar places, saw them 
strangely naked, their protective veils ripped and hurled aside, saw 
barely sufficient crews standing at their posts, saw the position 
gashed with shell-holes and littered with prone grey bodies, shattered 
limbers and dead horses. Even as he looked a salvo of shrapnel burst 
with deafening cracks above them, and white fleecy clouds floated over 
the battery. On the near flank, in the position of command, stood 
Oberleutnant Schwarz, rigid and precise as on the parade-ground. 

Von Waldhofer ran down the slope towards him. 

" Schwarz 1 Schwarz 1 " he called. 

The Oberleutnant advanced to meet him, and, looking calmly at 
his chief as though his smoke-blackened face and torn clothing were 
in no way out of the normal, saluted with perfect gravity. 

" What has been happening ? " 

" We have been under heavy fire, Herr Hauptmann. All the 
wires are cut in many places. The telephone dug-out has been blown 
in. We are absolutely without communications. The battery has 
fired whenever there was a chance of a target. Your orders have been 
obeyed. The battery has stood its ground. We have only three 
rounds per gun left. I am waiting now for an opportunity to fire." 

Listening to the cool report of his subordinate, von Waldhofer 
recovered his soldierly poise. 

“ Excellent. You have done well, Schwarz. And tlie casualties ?” 

“ I regret are heavy." He waved a gloved hand towards the bare 
dozen standing by the guns. " All that are left." 

There was the loud, hissing, nerve-paralysing rush ol a shell at 
arrival. Simultaneously with the shattering crash that leaped from 
the fountain of black smoke, Oberleutnant Schwarz put his hand to 
his breast, performed a sharp half-turn and fell—dead. 

The reverberation yet rang when a second rush and crash followed 
the first. A third and fourth shook the air almost too quickly for 
distinction. The battery commander's brain worked with the time- 
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less speed of a great crisis or a dream. In an incomputable fraction 
of a second he saw the heavy barrage which preceded the slowly 
crawling monster, was conscious of an aeroplane overhead, saw his 
opportunity and his plan. He ran towards the guns, shouting: ** Lie 
down I Lie down I " The crews obeyed. Standing among the strewn 
corpses the guns seemed manned only by the dead. He flung himself 
prone on the flank of the battery. 

Shell after shell swooped and burst on the stretch of ground in 
front of him. Fed by the constantly spouting black geysers, an 
ever-thickening dark mist drifted across, blotted out the distance. 
Through it he saw the freshly thrown edges, brown and white, of 
unfamiliar shell-craters pocking the undulating ground. The worn, 
smooth greensward that he had known was being churned into loose 
clay and chalk, mingled haphazard in their fall from the fierce upward 
gush. The reiterated crash upon crash of near explosions all but 
obliterated the far-flung din of the general battle, but through them 
he caught waves -of an appalling uproar welling out of Flers. Slowly, 
riving, crashing, upspouting its black fountains of smoke and earth, 
the barrage marched onward, passing across the battery front. Now ? 
Through the mist he saw the directing aeroplane sweep down in front 
of him, absurdly low, rattling its machine-gun. A group of grey 
figures sprang up beneath it, both arms high above the head, tumbling 
among the shell-holes as they ran. A temptation flitted across his 
mind. One round gun-fire and that aeroplane was blown to fragments. 
His lips tightened. He did not move. The battery seemed abandoned 
by all its dead. 

Age-long seconds passed as he watched, peering thiough the 
thinning mist. Save for one little group of hasty, self-obliterating 
men, his immediate front was a deserted waste of churned earth, 
sloping gently upwards away from him. Once, over the low near 
skyline seen from his prone position, he thought he saw the spurt of a 
bomb. But he could not be sure. And a bomb did not necessarily 
betoken the presence of the—Thing. Yes ! What was that ? 

Something was lifting itself, slowly and with jerks, beyond that 
near skyline. Ponderously, with the efforts of a limbless living thing, 
it drew its bulk up, seemed to stop—nosing the air with its blind 
snout. Now ? Not yet! He had only one chance—certainty. The 
monster moved on again, downward now, lurching and wallowing 
among llu* shell-holes like a ship in a heavy sea. He saw the gun 
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swinging in the side-turret as it rolled, the bright-splashed colouring 
of its flank. It was passing diagonally across his front. It must 
climb to escape. Now ! 

He sprang to his feet, shouting with all his lungs. 

" To the guns! ” The crews leaped up, resuscitated. " Point 
blank 1 At the devil I With percussion ! All guns ! Fire * ” 

But quick as he and his men had been, the monster was quicker. 
At his first movement, with a mighty jerk it had slued itself nose-on 
to the battery. Ere a hand could clutch a firing lever, a storm of 
small violently exploding shells burst right in among the guns, a hail 
of whip-cracking machine-gun bullets smote on men and metal. Von 
Waldhofer looked towards the monster lurching heavily towards him, 
keyed to a frenzy of suspense. To his horror he heard—not four—but 
one detonation. The Thing dipped. He saw the shell burst —over ! 
He glanced towards the guns in speechless agony. The last gunner 
was in the act of falling lifeless across the trail. 

High-nosed, seeming to smell its enemies rather than see them, 
like an uncouth blind monster of the rudimentary past, the Thing 
crept on, its speed as surprising as a reptile's. Viciously, with un¬ 
allayed suspicions, it spat its missiles at the dead battery. Von 
Waldhofer stood alone, erect, praying that one might strike him. 

Suddenly its fire ceased. He heard the loud clatter of its 
machinery as it approached, saw the rolling bands on which it moved. 
He felt that it was coming to mark its triumph over his beloved guns, 
felt its disdain for him their helpless master. An insane hatred for 
it gushed up in him, swept away his conscious self. He whipped out 
his pistol, ran like a madman towards it. He fired again and again, 
desperately seeking the eye, the brain, like a hunter at bay with a 
crocodile. But eyeless, featureless, the great snout slanted upwards 
above him, impenetrable steel plates, on which his bullets flattened. 

Blindly the Thing rolled on, ponderous, invulnerable. It bulked 
huge above him. He heard a shriek. It was his own. 

In the bright sunshine of a September morning the strange new 
monsters crawled over that bare countryside racked with noise and 
tortured with the leaping, eddying smoke of countless explosions. 
Behind them crowds of khaki-clad men, hatted with inverted bowls 
like Samurai, followed cheering and laughing like boys behind a circus- 
car. They waved newspaper posters, obtained Heaven knows whence, 
that proclaimed in fat bold type : " Great British Victory 1 " 
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“OFF DUTY” 

B EHIND the line—fax behind the line—the Norman sea-port, 
crouched in a rift of the white rampart of tall cliffs, was full 
of English soldiers. There was no French garrison, though 
there was a depot of Belgian troops, but the whole town was crowded 
with hospitals for French wounded, and, of afternoons, one met their 
convalescents everywhere. 

The coast-line facing England was so like ours that one could not 
but believe in a prehistoric day when between these coasts no dividing 
channel lay. And the downlands, topping the white walls of chalk, 
were like our Sussex Downs. Turning inland from the falaises to a 
hamlet, cowering in its twisted combe from the north-east winds, 
one could scarce help a sense of surprise to hear French in the mouths 
of the stocky, grey-eyed fisherfolk and peasants. 

Sometimes, in the sunny, windy afternoons of those March days, 
the English chaplain (only here for a few weeks) would walk along 
the ragged strand under the high, staring, white falaises. But he 
liked the downs at the top of them better; the great height above 
the sea gave a wider outlook and made them more cheerful, and the 
walking was more pleasant, for down below between cliff and tide 
there lay no stretch of smooth sand, but a floor of rock, sharp and 
uneven. At the top, close to the brink of the precipice, ran a level 
path, often broken and interrupted for a dozen feet, where rain and 
frost had rotted out a bulk of chalk and hurled it down to the shore. 
In one place a stile, held up—and not to be so held up for long— 
only by the posts on its landward side, hung out over the cliff's edge. 
Yet, in the direction of the town, the path still ran up to within a few 
inches of it. On the other side three yards of the path had gone down. 

On one of those afternoons of brisk gale and bright but chill sun¬ 
shine, the English priest was walking by the strand, intending to 
come back by the way above, towards the hamlet we may call Port- 
au-Vent, consisting of a score of fishermen's cabins, a double score 
of summer villas, all shut up now, and a huge hotel, now a hospital 
for French wounded. 
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Here and there, close to the sea, one of these men (perhaps half- 
a-dozen altogether) was groping among the rock-pools for mussels. 
Those solitary dark figures made the loneliness seem greater instead 
of mitigating it. Except for the whistle of the wind and the long 
sad lisp of the tide, far out, there was no sound. 

Turning a comer of jutting rock the priest saw, a hundred yards 
ahead, a dark bundle lying motionless, shapeless at the cliff’s foot— 
shapeless, yet with a vague suggestion of ghastly shape, as if it might 
have had a man’s, battered out of it now for ever; as it might have 
been a man who had walked, in the treacherous dark, along that 
intercepted path high above, had come to the stile, groped through 
it, and fallen sheer down to become yonder crushed heap of ruin. 

Nay, there came a colder thrust of suggestion than that of accident, 
for the priest had, that very morning, heard of a horrible thing. In 
one of the hospitals there had been last night a lad already three 
times wounded, twice sent back to the front, and now here wounded 
a third time, seriously, in the head; a lad of frail body and sickly 
mind—nerve-ridden, yet patched up, declared cured, and passed fit 
to return to what he had twice before gone back to. I suppose that, 
throughout those slow weeks of patching up, the youth had lain 
staring at the picture of what must come soon again, when he should 
be called well enough. 

Yesterday the word was passed that he was well enough ; to-day 
he was to go to the front again. But he never went. He went, of 
his own stumbling will, a longer, more desolate journey; alone, 
friendless, unbidden, headlong, blind, he had turned from the hard 
path of duty and honour, and rushed scared from the dread of death 
to death itself. Dead by his own hand they had found him when, 
that morning, they had come to waken him to accoutre himself for 
his return to battle. Thinking of this, as he had been thinking of 
it all day, the priest hurried on, with dread, to where the shapeless, 
dark bundle lay huddled under the cliffs. 

It was but a tangle of seaweed twisted about with a long rag 
of sodden, tawny sail-cloth. To find it such gave a sense of relief, 
as from a threatened disaster averted. Yet the memory of that 
dead lad stuck the closer for the few minutes of uncertainty. He 
was dead, anyway, and yesterday, alive; his poor book of life torn, 
scrabbled, fouled in its preface, that patience might have written full 
to a noble finis of duty and achievement. Might it not have been ? 
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Might it all have been different by interposition of some little “ acci¬ 
dental ” thing ? A voice of kindness and hope in those hopeless 
ears, a comrade touch on that reckless arm ? Over and over this 
unavailing question ached in the sad priest's mind as he walked, 
with a fleeing haste, along the strand away from the unsightly sugges¬ 
tion of that bundle. It still throbbed like a pulse in his head as he 
clambered the steep zigzag to the path high overhead. 

Even the wide, open spaces on the cliff-top seemed hard-hearted, 
callous; the stare of cold light, the glee of the wind at play, all 
pitiless, dry of sympathy, indifferent. 

Presently, as he walked, hurrying on, the priest became aware 
of a lad at a queer play. His back was turned, and he would run, 
make a long leap, run again, make another, and run on again, some¬ 
times falling -as he overleaped his skill. At first he ran parallel with 
the cliff’s edge, a dozen yards from it; then he changed, ran inland, 
turned, and began making his insane leaps outwards towards the brink 
beneath which lay the strand. Each time, after running landwards, 
when he turned he seemed getting nearer in his jump to the edge of 
the precipice. It was a ghastly play and loathsome to watch. Had 
it any meaning ? Or was it mere apish sport—a parody of danger ? 

At any time it must have been grotesque and ugly to see. To-day 
the priest’s surmise was all turned to suspicion. Could it mean that ? 
It might, and it might not. Hurrying on, he came much nearer, 
and hurrying still he kept to the path along which, as he knew, just in 
a dip, lay a broken stretch of it. He feigned often to be peering 
over his shoulder seawards, as he hastened on. The lad had run 
landwards, turned, saw him, and came running, calling out a warning 
as he ran. 

If the priest’s suspicion had been no libel how odd this showing of 
the instinct of human charity being stronger than the inhuman absence 
of pity for himself. 

“ Monsieur ! ” shouted the lad, still hurrying forwards. " Faites 
attention ! Take care, the path fails there. You do not know where 
you are hurrying ! ” 

“ Do you ? Did you ? " 

The youth was close to him, breathless, not from haste alone, 
but from anxiety. Surely God owns us all, and we are, in spite of 
all, God's men still, and not the devil’s. 

The lad might be two-and-twenty, but of a meagre, boyish slimness, 
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not a strong frame ever, and worn down, attenuated. The face 
handsome as to feature, but ignobled, with sharp, shrewd lettering 
of dissipation scored on it. The eyes bright and clear enough, but 
without softness, ungentle, selfish. Yet there was the miracle of his 
caring for a stranger’s life more than for his own. Shyness, reserve, 
the decency of not thrusting into another’s secret, at another time 
these might —almost surely would—have made the poor priest helpless, 
useless. The asking of that question in his mind as to the other lad, 
made him to-day cast all these decencies of habit to the wind like 
shreds of silly paper. What is tact, reticence, to a life ? 

He spoke, though what he said I cannot tell you, out straight 
from the vehemence of his dread, and speaking, he could scarcely 
frame words for the tremble of his' lips, the clutch in his throat, the 
choke of heart. Who can weep and speak ? He loathed the tears 
that made his talk a mere sobbing, but they would not stay unshed. 
The sight of them disconcerted the lad who. saw them coming. His 
own hard eyes blurred and grew gentler. 

"You care ! " he cried out in amaze. 

No answer could have been given had one been wanted. Only 
inwardly could the priest speak. 

“ What can I say to him ? Speak to him Yourself. It is Your 
own work. Do it. I dare not try even to speak of You; he may 
not believe in You, but You made him, not I. Don’t leave Your 
business to me to mishandle. You must pity more than I can. I 
never saw him till now. Yet I care. You have known him all along 
and must care more. Do your own work, Master. ...” 

He did it—all, He himself, without any help. The priest did 
nothing, could stammer only incoherent words, confused, blurred, 
inconsequent, unfit to move any wayward purpose. Yet it was done, 
and the lad said at last: 

" Shall we go back together ? I never meant to go back there ”— 
pointing to the town—" but to end it all down there. I was practising. 
If you like I will go back with you, and I will not come here again. 
It is a promise. I will go to the front again to-morrow ; we shall 
never meet after now, but I will remember. Shall you ? ” 
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“THE DAY 

I OOKING back on a kaleidoscope of great events, one is apt to 
be struck by the wealth of insignificant detail with which 
memory burdens itself. 

Of all the thunderous panorama in which a fleet action presents 
itself to the imagination, very little is recorded in the mind of a parti¬ 
cipant at the time. 

Later on a man may fit the details together into an orderly, com¬ 
prehensive tableau for the benefit of relations and others, supplying 
from hearsay and imagination all that he missed as an insignificant 
actor in the great drama. 

Groping among the memories of the Battle of Jutland and the part 
played therein by the Fleet Flagship, it is not unnatural, therefore, 
that a private of Marines should come most readily to mind. 

He it was who, in enjoyment of the office of my servant, jerked 
aside the curtain of my cabin door about 3.15 p.m. on May 31, 1916, 
and announced in laconic tones that the Fleet was going to action 
stations in half an hour’s time. 


I 

I had kept the morning watch, and was engaged on my bunk in 
what is colloquially known as a " stretch off the land." 

“ Eh ? " I said. 

" 'Arf an hour,” repeated the messenger of Mars. There was in 
his tone that note of impassive stoicism usually reserved for the 
announcement that my gold links had gone, in the cuffs of a shirt, 
to the wash, or similarly soul-shaking tidings. I descended from 
the bunk in search of the sinews of war. 

" Where the devil’s my gas-mask ? ” I queried, after a breathless 
search. 

" ’Andy,” replied the stoic. He rummaged in an obscure " glory- 
hole " and produced in turn my boot-cleaning gear, his ditty-box, 
private stock of tobacco, fiancee's.portrait, and finally my gas-mask. 

This, emptied of a further assortment of his pefSonal possessions, 
he gravely handed to me. 
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I rapidly collected my remaining impedimenta and struggled into 
a “ British warm." As I did so, certain obscure warnings of the 
distant past (those far-off days when we read handbooks and attended 
lectures on war in the abstract) came back to mind. “ By the way," 
I said, “ underclothing. In the Russo-Japanese War they always 
put on clean underclothing before going into action, I remember. 
Septic wounds, and all that. When did I have a clean shift last ? ” 

My official valet closed his eyes, as if contemplating a vista of time 
greater than the human memory could in justice be expected to span. 
Finally he shook his head gloomily. " Couldn’t rightly say, but-” 

" Never mind,” I interrupted hastily. " I haven’t time now 
anyway." And I made for the door. 

ii 

The clatter of cups and saucers in the neighbouring pantry guided 
my footsteps to the ward-room in search of tea. 

That the warning had gone round was evident from the prevalent 
wakefulness (unusual at that hour) of all the occupants of the mess. 
Every one was garbed for the fray according to his prospective role 
or individual taste. Costumes ranged between cricketing flannels 
and duffle overalls with Balaclava helmets and sea boots. 

It might reasonably have been expected that one topic and one 
only—“ £) er Xag ”—would have been on every one’s lips. The German 
Fleet was out, was even then being lured north by the battle-cruisers, 
and we were rushing to meet it in battle array. The hour for which 
the Fleet had waited twenty-two weary months was about to strike, 
and no one even mentioned it. 

The affectation was somehow peculiarly British. Drake epitomised 
it for all time when he declared there was time to finish the game 
and beat the Spaniards, too ; but I question whether the self-conscious 
imperturbability of that game of bowls on Plymouth Ho., equalled 
ours as we sat in noisy banter round the tea-table, munching bread 
and jam with a furtive eye on the clock. 

It was left to the Commander-in-Chief’s flag-lieutenant to break 
the spell. He put down his cup with a clatter, picked up his telescope, 
and rose to his feet, fastening the toggles of his duffle coat. 

“ Well, boys ? " he said, and walked towards the door as the 
bugles began to blare along mcss-dcck and battery. 
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Concealment of his emotions is not a marked characteristic of the 
British bluejacket or Marine, whatever affectations may be cherished 
by his officers in that respect. 

The exultant speculations, prophecies, and thanksgiving of a 
thousand men, crowded in those confined spaces, met the ear with a 
noise like the sea Commonplace sounds suddenly acquired a thrilling 
significance, and the clang of the securing chains of the guns as they 
were released, the tireless drone of the turbines far below, shrilling pipe 
and blare of bugles overhead, combined to set the pulses at a gallop. 

I passed forward through that electrical tide of emotion and 
laughing men that surged towards the hatchways, and en route 
overtook a leading seaman. He was normally a staid, unemotional 
individual, whom I knew best (from the standpoint of censor) as an 
incorrigible letter-writer. 

He was capering, literally capering, along the battery. And, as 
he capered, he shouted: 

" They’re out, lads! They’re out! By heavens, they’re out 
this time ! " 

And out they were ; for presently, on the wind that sang past the 
naked rails of the forebridge and the bellying halliards, came the first 
grumble of g un-fire out of the haze ahead. 

Perhaps it was the utter absence of colour, the dull grey mono¬ 
chrome of sea and sky, ships and smoke, that heightened the resem¬ 
blance of what followed to the shifting scene of a cinema show. It 
robbed even dire calamity of all terror at the time. It seemed in¬ 
credible that the cruiser on the starboard quarter, ringed all about 
with yeasty pinnacles of water, was one of ours, being hammered to 
extinction by the guns of an enemy invisible. 

The eye followed her dispassionately as she ran that desperate 
gauntlet of pitching salvos, and when the end came and she changed 
in the flutter of an eyelid into a cloud of black smoke, it was some 
time before a subconscious voice said : 

“ There goes gallant Sir Robert, and you'll never shake Dicky 
Carter by the hand again.” 

iv 

Equally remote and unreal were the effects of our own gun-fire, 
seen and lost and glimpsed again in that ever-shifting North Sea 
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haze. A crippled German destroyer, crawling out of range, down by 
the stern, like a hare whose hind-quarters have been paralysed by a 
clumsy sportsman; an enemy light cruiser, dismasted, funnels over 
the side, one gun spitting defiance from a shambles of a battery as 
she sank; a great battleship listing over, all a-swarm with specks of 
humanity—surely it was none of our noisy doing ? 

And then suddenly a salvo of 14 in. shells “ straddled ” us, and 
a yeoman of signals beside me put out a hand and pulled me behind 
the shelter of a canvas wind-screen. 

“ Best get behind ’ere, sir," he said. Then the abs lrdity of it 
struck us simultaneously, and we both laughed. 

v 

My insignificant duties took me at a later phase in the action to 
the lower conning-tower. Situated far below the water-line and 
behind all the available armour, it is deemed the safest place in the 
ship, and is the salubrious resort of various seconds-in-command, 
waiting to step into the shoes of defiant superiors as occasion may 
arise. They were not a cheerful company, since their rdle was pro tem. 
necessarily passive. Further, their knowledge of what was going on 
was limited to scraps of information that filtered down a voice-pipe 
from the upper conning-tower, through a variety of mediums all 
busily employed on other matters. 

The assistant constructor (sometime darling of International 
Rugby crowds) stood with his ear to the voice-pipe and begged for 
news as a Neapolitan beggar beseeches alms. 

Suddenly he paused, and his face brightened. 

“ Disabled Zeppelin floating on the surface ahead,” he announced. 
There was a general brightening of the countenances around. Followed 
a long pause. Then : 

" Wash out I Not a Zeppelin. Bows of a battle-cruiser sticking 
out of the water." 

" Good egg ! " said someone. " Another Hun done in I " 

It didn’t seem to occur to any one that it might not have been a 
Hun. As a matter of fact it was the Invincible, or all that was left of 
her. 

vi 

Outside the lower conning-tower a little group of messengers, 
electric light, fire, and wreckage parlies stood and discoursed. They 
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were displaying an unwonted interest in the merits ^nd demerits 
of swimming-belts. 

" Got yours on, Nobby ? ” inquired one boy messenger of another. 

" Yus,” was the reply in tense, grave tones. " An' if we sinks 
I’m goin' to save Admiral Jellicoe an' get the Victoria Cross.” 

This pious flight of fancy apparently rather took his friend's breath 
away, for there was a moment’s silence. 

" You can 'clp,” he added generously. They were " Raggies,” 
apparently. 

VII 

Reaction came with the following dawn ; a weariness of the soul 
that no fatigue of the flesh can equal. All one’s energies seemed 
needed to combat the overwhelming desire for sleep, and the sensitive 
plate which records even absurdities in the mind holds little save 
one recollectibn of that dawn. 

But whatever has grown dim and been forgotten, the memory 
of a journey aft along the mess-deck in search of a cup of tea will 
always survive. The grey daylight struggled through the gun-ports 
and mingled with the sickly glare of electric lights along the narrow 
vista of the mess-deck. 

One watch of stokers had been relieved, and they lay where they 
had dropped on coming up from the stokehold. On every available 
inch of space along the deck sprawled a limp bundle of grimy rags— 
that was a man asleep. 

It was like picking a pathway through a charnel-house of ebon 
dead. They lay on their backs with outstretched arms, or face down¬ 
wards with their arms under their foreheads, in every imaginable 
attitude of jointless, abandoned exhaustion. 

The warm, sour smell of perspiration mingled with the aftermath of 
cordite fumes. 

The guns’ crews beside their guns were silent. They stood or sat, 
arms akimbo, motionless in the apathy of reaction and fatigue, follow¬ 
ing the passer-by with their eyes. 

Aft, in the medical distributing station, all was still as death. 
Men lay motionless, snoring beside the stretchers and operating tables. 
But as I passed, something moved inside the arms of a sleeping man. 
A stumpy tail wagged, and the ponderous bulk of Jumbo, the mascot 
bulldog, rose, shook himself, and trotted forward, grinning a greeting 
from one survivor of Jutland to another. 
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H enry alton looked at 

surprise. None of his 
that. 


his Colonel with a certain mild 
surprises were ever more than 


“ Yes! " said his C.O. “ It is, as I told you, rather off the 
usual line, but the Chief sees no other way of doing it. He doesn't 
want to waste the men on a raid, and besides, you know how little 
one learns from them of what the Boche is lip to.” 

Briefly, the job was to discover what in the way of mining the 
enemy was doing. Along this stretch of the front, mining on both sides 
was the chief amusement. Very little, so far, had actually come of it, 
but nothing is more trying to the steadiness of men who have much 
else to try them than the muffled tick, tick of a hostile pick at some 
unknown depth beneath them, with the certainty at no distant date 
of being dismembered in the air or buried alive under the debris of 
one's own parapet. 

Alton was therefore asked to discover where the mine shafts 


started in the German lines, and the direction they took. How he 
was to do that, no one, including himself, had the least idea. He was 
not a soldier by profession, having been, till past thirty, a bank clerk 
in a Midland town, and, having a wife and child and no money, had 
tried for as long as he could to think that Britain could do without him. 
He had enlisted, but found himself after five months' service a first 
lieutenant. He was the sort of man men trust, and having captained 
a famous football team, knew how to handle them. 

To go with him on this occasion he chose a small, quick-witted 
Cockney of his own company, called Smith, on the strength of his 
ability to think quicker and go through smaller gaps than himself. 

The thing had, of course, to be done at night, and they waited at 
the sally-port—a dignified name for the little tunnel that burrowed 
under the parapet and out beyond the barbed-wire—for enough 
darkness to conceal their movements. They each had a revolver, 
which they did not mean to use, and, fastened bv a loop to their right 
wrists, the handle of an entrenching tool un t<> top of which had 
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been slipped a cogged circlet of iron, guaranteed to crush the hardest 
of Square-head skulls. 

Grey blankets were draped like Crusader's cloaks from their 
shoulders, to mask their outlines when they had to flatten themselves 
against the ground to cheat the German flares. There was the usual 
dreary drizzle of rain, that smeared the sides of the trenches with slime, 
and made the bottom boards slippery as an ice-slide. The rain was 
all to the good ; the soft drift of it would dull as much of the sentry's 
ears as it had not hunted under his coat collar, but the wind that 
brought it was the wrong way, west by south, carrying sounds to the 
enemy. 

The man who was thrust intQ such an enterprise was taking his 
life in his hands, in his finger-tips one might say, so insecure was the 
holding ; but where that is done by so many, it loses all its picturesque¬ 
ness. There was no " warm grip of a hand " to speed him on his way. 
There was no warmth anywhere a yard away from the braziers that 
chilly night. A certain length of the front line had to be warned of 
his adventure, so that he should not be fired on going and returning, 
otherwise no one would have paid any particular heed to him. He did 
not expect them to. He had seen men, shaving by a periscope mirror, 
just crook their bodies forward to make room for a casualty carried 
away in a blanket, without troubling to look to see if it was one of 
their pals. He did not even know the subaltern who gave him a 
careless nod of farewell at the sally-port. He had been away on a 
week’s leave, and there were a lot of new faces. That was the way 
of the Army, always renewing itself like a tree ; old leaves fell, new 
ones sprouted ; the tree remained. 

Clear of the slimy little tunnel, he looked carefully about him, only 
his head raised. Here and there the quick crack of a rifle told of 
vigilant or nervous eyes strained across that uninhabitable country 
into which he was come, and flares, like flowers of white flame opening 
in the air, were beginning to outline the battle frontier for leagues on 
either hand. 

His idea was to find some unseen way into the German trenches. 
He had really only a hazy idea of what he expected. He would crawl 
along the entanglements, hoping that, in the glare of the V&y lights, 
some dark port of entry might reveal itself. Then, if he could get into 
the trench, he would have to grope about among its defenders—who 
were fortunately known to be few—till he found what might pass for 
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a mine-shaft. It all seemed very vague and unpromising ; but other 
men had done it. 

He crawled along in the rain, the Cockney youth behind him, the 
blankets trailing over their backs, all the front of their bodies from 
their chins to their toes soaked from being pressed for concealment at 
every flare-burst into the soggy ground. As they crawled, even with 
outspread palms, their arms sank to the elbows and the slush closed 
over their knees. The rain dulled their hearing, but once, when 
stopping to listen, they were aware of whispering voices. They 
flattened themselves into the mud at once, and Alton, his hands 
cupped over his wet ears, could make out the speech to be German. 
The trenches here were far enough apart for night patrols to be used, 
and when they met, fierce, stabbing, throttling fights ended in one or 
other being finished off in silence. While wondering if he dared make 
such a fight for it, there was a soft rush in the air above them, and, 
before the flare burst, the mud quaked with the precipitation into it 
of the German patrol, too big a one obviously for two men to tackle. 

The Germans lay grunting and muttering for several minutes, 
only a few yards away; then crept on cautiously towards the British 
lines, one of them actually stumbling over Smith’s foot, which he took, 
no doubt, for one of the many that would never move again from that 
country. 

About thirty yards farther on, while still crawling, Alton felt the 
ground give way under his arms; the grass at which he grabbed 
proved to be lying loose about him, and his body slid forward till all 
of it had disappeared except one boot, to which his follower clung 
with a faithful pertinacity that almost foiled Alton's apoplectic efforts 
to free it. 

He had fallen into what proved to be the end of a tunnel about 
four feet deep. Canvas had been laid across the opening, and strewn 
with grass and earth. The tunnel led towards the German lines, but 
could hardly be a mine-shaft, and was needlessly long for a sally-port. 

Alton paused. The chances of his coming out of that burrow alive, 
if he went into it, were, he knew, small; but he was there for just the 
chance it offered, so, whispering to his companion to wait for him for 
a couple of hours before returning, he unstrapped the blanket from his 
shoulders, felt along the lanyard to the handle of his revolver, took 
a firmer grip of his knobkerrie, and began to grope his way with lowered 
shoulders through the gluey slush which clung half-way to his knees. 
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He listened after each thrust into it of his clotted *feet, and heard 
presently above the queer conch-like hum of the tunnel, the drip of 
water. Caution, bred of the sound, and the swift thrust of his head 
against the roofing, saved him from mishap a moment later when his 
foot suddenly trod upon air. There was plainly some sort of a drainage 
hole in front of him, and after much wary balancing between the slimy 
walls he managed to bridge it with his long legs and again crept 
forward. 

Ten yards farther on—they took him as many minutes—he heard 
a grunting which seemed to be human. The sound came nearer, but, 
while it still appeared to him some little way off, a heavy body lurched 
against him. He struck as he lost his balance, and buried his knob- 
kerrie in the oozy wall. There was a splutter of Teutonic gutturals 
before he struck again, hitting this time a solid that was not mud. 
Something heavy fell forward against his stomach, and he felt fiercely 
for it with his hands, making out with desperate swiftness a man’s 
head and shoulders, and fixing his fingers into the neck. There was no 
resistance, and, with the swift instinct that danger quickens, he crushed 
the thing in his hands down into the mud and held it there for a long 
two minutes. Then he felt for the rest of the body, and, pressing it 
down to the side out of his way, went on. He was not conscious 
of being upset, but had to stop because he was trembling. Killing a 
man in that dark, secretive fashion seemed somehow more like murder 
than war. A little farther on he thought his nerves were playing 
tricks, for he began to see something red that came and went in that 
subterranean blackness. 

It was a long time before he made it out to be the glow of a brazier 
near the end of the tunnel, and figures passing to and fro in front of 
it. He moved nearer, cautiously, and caught the murmur of voices. 
Nearer still, and he could hear what they said, and discriminate 
between shapes and shadows against the parados. He propped his 
back on the side of the tunnel and listened. The talk was spasmodic 
—the mere trench personalities that he knew so well. He waited 
half an hour, chilled to the marrow, biting his fingers to keep the 
blood in them. Then they began to talk of to-morrow. He knew 
German well, but not well enough to make out all they said ; but it 
was clear that there was going to be some sort of sally the next day, 
and the outlet they were guarding had something to say to it. Then 
he tumbled suddenly to the meaning of that long-tunnel. 
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By it, and others like it, the Boches were going after dark to get 
out into No Man’s Land, close up to our wire, waiting there for their 
guns to demolish the parapet, knowing that when our guns replied 
they would be laid ineffectively to prevent a raid on their own empty 
trenches. 

It was quite a new move in the game, and new moves paid, and the 
knowledge of it was much more important to his own people than 
any news of mine-shafts. As he turned stiffly to go, something was 
being hurled into the mouth of the tunnel, a machine-gun, perhaps. 
That gave a better chance to his stiffened joints to carry him out of 
danger. As he blundered along on them he fell over the dead German. 
Obviously he could not be left there, yet to drag him through 
that mud out of the tunnel was not to be thought of. Then Alton 
remembered the drainage pit. By an immense effort he pulled the 
body forward, and thrust it down into the hole, hearing with great 
relief the slime slushing down on top of it. Then suddenly a beam of 
light flashed past him. The men carrying the gun were using an 
electric torch. They saw him, but probably taking him for the 
comrade of whose corpse he had just disposed, only grunted something 
vit him. He was soaked with sweat when he reached the entrance, 
and got a grip of the little Cockney's hand. The men behind were so 
near that they could not replace the covering of the tunnel. To leave 
it uncovered might give away their knowledge. Signing to Smith to 
imitate him, Alton spread himself by the mouth of the tunnel, his 
knobkerrie laid back to strike A head appeared, then another; 
woollen caps on both. 

“ Now ! " he said, and struck. Fortunately Smith had selected 
the other. Both men had to be got out of the hole, by no means an 
easy job. Then they had to be dragged towards the British lines, so 
that their deaths might, when discovered, be attributed to an indiscre¬ 
tion. It was risky work, for either side might shoot. The bodies were 
at last laid near our wire, and then Alton, to run no risk, smashed 
in one of the skulls with his knobkerrie. 

He was going to repeat the operation on the other when his 
companion saved him the trouble, with a blow into which he put an 
infinite relish. Ten minutes later they were again within their own 
lines with the news that would foil the enemy's raid on the morrow 
and carpet the sad spaces of No Man's Land with blue-grey uniforms. 
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THE KING OF YPRES 

P RIVATE PETER GALBRAITH, of the 3rd Lennox Highlanders, 
awoke with a splitting headache and the consciousness of an 
intolerable din. At first he thought it was the whistle from 
the forge, which a year ago had pulled him from his bed when he was 
a puddler in Motherwell. He scrambled to his feet, and nearly 
cracked his skull against a low roof. That, and a sound which suggested 
that the heavens were made of canvas which a giant hand was rending, 
cleared his wits' and recalled him to the disagreeable present. He 
lit the dottle in his pipe, and began to piece out his whereabouts. 

Late the night before, the remnants of his battalion had been 
brought in from the Gheluvelt trenches to billets in Ypres. That 
last week he had gone clean off his sleep. He had not been dry for 
a fortnight, his puttees had rotted away, his greatcoat had disappeared 
in a mud-hole, and he had had no stomach for what food could be got. 
He had seen half his battalion-die before his eyes, and day and night 
the shells had burst round him till the place looked like the ironworks 
at Motherwell on a foggy night. The worst of it was that he had never 
come to grips with the Boches, which he had long decided was the one 
pleasure left to him in life. He had got far beyond cursing, though 
he had once had a talent that way. His mind was as sodden as his 
body, and his thoughts had been focussed on the penetrating power 
of a bayonet when directed against a plump Teutonic chest. There 
had been a German barber in Motherwell called Schultz, and he 
imagined the enemy as a million Schultzes—large, round men who 
talked with the back of their throat. 

In billets he had scraped off the worst part of the mud, and drunk 
half a bottle of wine which a woman had given him. It tasted like 
red ink, but anything liquid was better than food. Sleep was what 
he longed for, but he could not get it. The Boches were shelling the 
town, and the room he shared with six others seemed as noisy as the 
Gallowgate on a Saturday night. He wanted to get deep down into 
the earth where there was no sound; so, while the others snored, he 
started out to look for a cellar. In the black darkness, while the house 
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rocked to the shell reverberations, he had groped his way down the 
stairs, found a door which led to another flight, and, slipping and 
stumbling, had come to a narrow, stuffy chamber which smelt of 
potatoes. There he had lain down on some sacks and fallen into a 
frowsty slumber. 

His head was spinning, but the hours of sleep had done him good. 
He felt a slight appetite for breakfast, as well as an intolerable thirst. 
He groped his way up the stairs, and came out in a dilapidated hall 
lit by a dim November morning. 

There was no sign of the packs which had been stacked there the 
night before. He looked for a Boche’s helmet which he had brought 
in as a souvenir, but that was gone. Then he found the room where 
he had been billeted. It was empty, and only the stale smell of 
tobacco told of its occupants. 

Lonely, disconsolate, and oppressed with thoughts of future 
punishment, he moved towards the street door. Suddenly the door 
of a side room opened and a man came out, a furtive figure, with a 
large, pasty face. His pockets bulged, and in one hand was a silver 
candlestick. At the sight of Galbraith he jumped back and held up 
a pistol. 

" Pit it down, man, and tell’s what’s come ower this place ? ” 
said the soldier. For answer, a bullet sang past his ear and shivered 
a plaster Venus. 

Galbraith gave his enemy the butt of his rifle and laid him out. 
From his pockets he shook out a mixed collection of loot. He took 
possession of his pistol, and kicked him with some vehemence into a 
cupboard. 

“ That yin's a thief,” was his spoken reflection. “ There’s some¬ 
thing michty wrong wi’ Wipers the day.” 

His head was clearing, and he was getting very wroth. His 
battalion had gone off and left him in a cellar, and miscreants were 
abroad. It was time for a respectable man to be up and doing. 
Besides, he wanted his breakfast. He fixed his bayonet, put the pistol 
in his pocket, and emerged into the November drizzle. 

The streets suddenly were curiously still. The occasional shell-fire 
came to his ears as if through layers of cotton-wool. He put this 
down to dizziness from lack of food, and made his way to what looked 
like an estaminet. The place was full of riotous people who were 
helping themselves to drinks, while a distracted landlord wrung his 
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hands. He ilew to Galbraith, the tears running down his cheeks, and 
implored him in broken words. 

“ Vcre ze Engleesh ? " he cried. “ Ze m6chants rob me. Zero 
is une emeutc. Vere ze officers ? " 

" That's what I’m wantin' to ken mysel',” said Galbraith. 

“ Zey are gone," wailed the innkeeper. “ Zere is no gendarme or 
anyzing, and I am rob." 

" Where’s the polis ? Get the Provost, man. D'ye tell me there’s 
no polis left ? " 

" I am rob," the wail continued. “ Ze mediants rob ze magasins 
and ve vill be assassines." 

Light was dawning upon Private Galbraith. The British troops 
had left Ypres for some reason which he could not fathom, and there 
was no law or order in the little city. At other times he had hated 

k m 

the law as much as any man, and his relations with the police had 
often been strained. Now he realised that he had done them an 
injustice. Disorder suddenly seemed to him the one thing intolerable. 
Here had he been undergoing a stiff discipline for weeks, and if that 
was his fate no civilian should be allowed on the loose. He was a 
British soldier—marooned here by no fault of his own—and it was 
his business to keep up the end of the British Army and impose the 
King’s peace upon the unruly. His temper was getting hot, but he 
was curiously happy. He marched into the estamind. “ Oot o' here, 
ye scum ! " he bellowed. " Sortez, ye cochons ! " 

The revellers were silent before the apparition. Then one, drunker 
than the rest, flung a bottle which grazed his right ear. That put 
the finishing touch to his temper. Roaring like a bull, he was 
among them, prodding their hinder parts with his bayonet, and now 
and then reversing his rifle to crack a head. He had not played 
centre-forward in the old days at Celtic Park for nothing. The place 
emptied in a twinkling—all but one man whose legs could not support 
him. Him Private Galbraith seized by the scruff and the slack of 
his trousers, and tossed into the street. 

“ Now I’ll hae my breakfast," he said to the trembling landlord. 
Private Galbraith, much the better for his exercise, made a hearty 
meal of bread and cold ham, and quenched his thirst with two bottles 
of Hazebrouck beer. He had also a little brandy, and pocketed the 
flask, for which the landlord refused all payment. Then, feeling a 
giant refreshed, he sallied into the street. 
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“ I’m off to look for your Provost,” he said. “ If ye have ony 
mair trouble, ye'll find me at the Toun Hall.” 

A shell had plumped into the middle of the causeway, and the 
place was empty. Private Galbraith, despising shells, swaggered up 
the open, his disreputable kilt swinging about his putteeless legs, the 
remnant of a bonnet set well on the side of his shaggy red head, and 
the light of battle in his eyes. For once he was arrayed on the side 
of the angels, and the thought encouraged him mightily. The brandy 
had fired his imagination. 

Adventure faced him at the next comer. A woman was struggling 
with two men—a slim pale girl with dark hair. No sound came from 
her lips, but her eyes were bright with terror. Galbraith started to 
run, shouting sound British oaths. The men let the woman go, and 
turned to face him. One had a pistol, and for the second time that 
day a bullet just missed its mark. An instant later a clean bayonet 
thrust had ended the mortal career of the marksman, and the other 
had taken to his heels. 

“I’ll learn thae lads to be sae free wi' their popguns,” said the 
irate soldier. “ Haud up, Mem. It’s a' by wi' noo. Losh ! The 
wumman’s fentit! ” 

Private Galbraith was as shy of women as of his Commanding 
Officer, and he had not bargained for this duty. She was clearly a 
lady from her dress and appearance, and this did not make it easier. 
He supported her manfully, addressing to her the kind of encourage¬ 
ments which a groom gives to a horse. “ Canny now, Mem. Haud 
up ! Ye've no cause to be feared.” 

Then he remembered the brandy in his pocket, and with much 
awkwardness managed to force some drops between her lips. To 
his vast relief she began to come to. Her eyes opened and stared 
uncomprehendingly at her preserver. Then she found her voice. 

“ Thank God, the British have come back ! ” she said in excellent 
English. 

“ No, Mem; not yet. It’s just me, Private Galbraith, * C ’ 
Company, 3rd Battalion, Lennox Highlanders. Ye keep some bad 
lots in this toun." 

“ Alas ! what can we do ? The place is full of spies, and they will 
stir up the dregs of the people and make Ypres a hell. Oh, why did the 
British go ? Our good men are all with the army, and there are only 
old folk and wastrels left.’* 
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" Rely upon me, Mem," said Galbraith stoutly. ,f I was just 
settin’ off to find your Provost." 

She puzzled at the word, and then understood. 

" He has gone I " she cried. " The Maire went to Dunkirk a 
week ago, and there is no authority in Ypres.” 

" Then we'll make yin. Here’s the minister. We’ll speir at him." 

An old priest, with a lean, grave face, had come up. 

“ Ah, Mam’selle OmSrine,” he cried, " the devil in our city is 
unchained. Who is this soldier ? ” 

The two talked in French, while Galbraith whistled and looked at 
the sky. A shrapnel shell was bursting behind the cathedral, making 
a splash of colour in the November fog. Then the priest spoke in careful 
and constrained English. 

" There is yet a chance for a strong man. But he must be very 
strong. Mam'selle will summon her father, Monsieur le Procureur, 
and we will meet at the Mairie. I will guide you there, mon brave” 

The Grande Place was deserted, and in the middle there was a new 
gaping shell-hole. At the door of a great building, which Galbraith 
assumed to be the Town Hall, a feeble old porter was struggling with 
a man. Galbraith scragged the latter and pitched him into the shell- 
hole. There was a riot going on in a caf6 on the far side which he 
itched to have a hand in, but he postponed that pleasure to a more 
convenient season. 

Twenty minutes later, in a noble room with frescoed and tapestried 
walls, there was a strange conference. The priest was there, and 
Galbraith, and Mam’selle Om&rine, and her father, M. St. Marais. 
There was a doctor too, and three elderly citizens, and an old warrior 
who had left an arm on the Yser. Galbraith took charge, with 
Mam’selle as his interpreter, and in half an hour had constituted a 
Committee of Public Safety. He had nervous folk to deal with. 

“ The Germans may enter at any moment, and then we will all be 
hanged,” said one. 

" Nae doot," said Galbraith; “ but ye needna get your throats 
cut afore they come." 

“ The city is full of the ill-disposed," said another. " The Boches 
have their spies in every alley. We who are so few cannot control them." 

“ If it's spies," said Galbraith firmly, " I’ll take on the job my 
lone. D’ye think a terrier dowg’s feared of a wheen rottens ? " 1 

1 Anghce —rats. 
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In the end he had his way, with Mam’selle's help, and had put 
some confidence into civic breasts. It took him the best part of the 
afternoon to collect his posse. He got every wounded Belgian that 
had the use of his legs, some well-grown boys, one or two ancients, 
and several dozen robust women. There was no lack of weapons, 
and he armed the lot with a strange collection of French and English 
rifles, giving pistols to the section leaders. With the help of the 
Procureur, he divided the city into beats and gave his followers 
instructions. They were drastic orders, for the situation craved for 
violence. 

He spent the evening of his life. So far as he remembered after¬ 
wards, he was in seventeen different scraps. Strayed revellers were 
leniently dealt with—the canal was a cooling experience. Looters 
were rounded up, and, if they showed fight, summarily disposed of. 
One band of bullies made a stout resistance, killed two of his guards, 
and lost half-a-dozen dead. He got a black eye, a pistol-bullet through 
his sleeve, a wipe on the cheek from a carving-knife, and he lost the 
remnants of his bonnet. Fifty-two prisoners spent the night in the 
cellars of the Maine. 

About midnight he found himself in the tapestried chamber. 
“ We’ll hae to get a Proclamation," he had announced ; “ a gude 
strong yin, for we maun conduct this job according to the rules." 
So the Procureur had a document drawn up bidding all inhabitants 
of Ypres keep indoors except between the hours of io a.m. and noon, 
and 3 and 5 p.m. ; forbidding the sale of alcohol in all forms; and 
making theft and violence and the carrying of arms punishable by 
death. There was a host of other provisions which Galbraith imper¬ 
fectly understood, but when the thing was translated to him he 
approved its spirit. He signed the document in his large sprawling 
hand—" Peter Galbraith, 1473, Pte., 3rd Lennox Highlanders, Acting 
Provost of Wipers." 

" Get that prentit," he said, " and pit up copies at every street 
corner and on a’ the public-liooses. And see that the doors o' the 
publics are boardit up. That'll do for the day. I'm feelin’ verra like 
my bed.” 

Mam’selle OmSrine watched him with a smile. She caught his eye 
and dropped him a curtsey. 

“ Monsieur le Roi d'Ypres,” she said. 

He blushed hotly, 
vox., xx 
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For the next few days Private Galbraith worked harder than ever 
before in his existence. For the first time he knew responsibility, 
and that toil which brings honour with it. He tasted the sweets of 
office; and he, whose aim in life had been to scrape through with the 
minimum of exertion, now found himself the inspircr of the maximum 
in others. 

At first he scorned advice, being shy and nervous. Gradually, as 
he felt his feet, he became glad of other people's wisdom. Especially 
he leaned on two, Mam’selle Om£rine and her father. Likewise the 
priest, whom he called the minister. 

By the second day the order in Ypres was remarkable. By the 
third day it was phenomenal; and by the fourth a tyranny. The 
little city for the first time for seven hundred years fell under the 
sway of a despot. . A citizen had to be on his best behaviour, for the 
Acting Provost's eye was on him. Never was seen so sober a place. 
Three permits for alcohol and no more were issued, and then only on 
the plea of medical necessity. Peter handed over to the doctor the 
flask of brandy he had carried off from the estaminet —Provosts must 
set an example. 

The Draconian code promulgated the first night was not adhered 
to. Looters and violent fellows went to gaol instead of the gallows. 
But three spies were taken and shot after a full trial. That trial was 
the master effort of Private Galbraith—based on his own regimental 
experience and memories of a Sheriff Court in Lanarkshire, where he 
had twice appeared for poaching. He was extraordinarily punctilious 
about forms, and the three criminals—their guilt was clear, and they 
were the scum of creation—had something more than justice. The 
Acting Provost pronounced sentence, which the priest translated, and 
a file of mutiles in the yard did the rest. 

" If the Boches get in here we'll pay for this day's work," said the 
judge cheerfully; “ but I'll gang easier to the grave for havin' got 
rid o’ thae swine.” 

On the fourth day he had a sudden sense of dignity. He examined 
his apparel, and found it very bad. He needed a new bonnet, a new 
kilt, and puttees, and he would be the better of a new shirt. Being 
aware that commandeering for personal use ill suited with his office, 
he put the case before the Procureur, and a Commission de Ravitaille- 
ment was appointed. Shirts and puttees were easily got, but the kilt 
and bonnet were difficulties. But next morning Mam'selle OmSrine 
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brought a gift. It was a bonnet with such a dicing round the rim as 
no Jock ever wore, and a skirt—it is the truest word—of that pattern 
which graces the persons of small girls in France. It was not the 
Lennox tartan, it was not any kind of tartan, but Private Galbraith 
did not laugh. He accepted the garments with a stammer of thanks 
—" They’re awfu’ braw, and I’m much obliged, Mem ”—and, what 
is more, he put them on. The Ypriotes saw his splendour with 
approval. It was a proof of his new frame of mind that he did not 
even trouble to reflect what his comrades would think of his costume, 
and that he kissed the bonnet affectionately before he went to bed. 

That night he had evil dreams. He suddenly saw the upshot of 
it all—himself degraded and shot as a deserter, and his brief glory 
pricked like a bubble. Grim forebodings of court-martials assailed 
him. What would Mam'selle think of him when he was led away in 
disgrace—he who for a little had been a king ? He walked about the 
floor in a frenzy of disquiet, and stood long at the window peering 
over the Place, lit by a sudden blink of moonlight. It could never be, 
he decided. Something desperate would happen first. The crash of 
a shell a quarter of a mile off reminded him that he was in the midst 
of war—war with all its chances of cutting knots. 

Next morning no Procureur appeared. Then came the priest with 
a sad face and a sadder tale. Mam'selle had been out late the night 
before on an errand of mercy, and a shell, crashing through a gable, 
had sent an avalanche of masonry into the street. She was dead, 
without pain, said the priest, and in the sure hope of Heaven. 

The others wept, but Private Galbraith strode from the room, and 
in a very little time was at the house of the Procureur. He saw his 
little colleague laid out for death after the fashion of her Church, and 
his head suddenly grew very clear and his heart hotter than fire. 

" I maun resign this job,” he told the Committee of Public Safety. 
" I’ve been forgettin’ that I'm a sodger and no a Provost. It’s my 
duty to get a nick at thae Bochcs.” 

They tried to dissuade him, but he was adamant. His rule was 
over, and he was going back to serve. 

But he was not allowed to resign. For that afternoon, after a 
week’s absence, the British troops came again into Ypres. 

They found a decorous little city, and many people who spoke of 
" l e Roi "—which they assumed to signify the good King Albert. 
Also, in a corner of the cathedral yard, sitting disconsolately on the 
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edge of a fallen monument. Company Sergeant-Major Macfattie of the 
3 rd Lennox Highlanders found Private Peter Galbraith. 

" Ma God, Galbraith, ye’ve done it this time I You’ll catch it in 
the neck ! Absent for a week wi’out leave, and gettin’ yoursel’ up to 
look like Harry Lauder 1 You come along wi' me 1" 

" I'll come quiet," said Galbraith with strange meekness. He 
was wondering how to spell Omerine St. Marais in case he wanted to 
write it in his Bible. 

The events of the next week were confusing to a plain man. 
Galbraith was very silent, and made no reply to the chaff with which 
at first he was greeted. Soon his fellows forbore to chaff him, 
regarding him as a doomed man who had come well within the pale 
of the ultimate penalties. 

He was examined by his Commanding Officer, and interviewed by 
still more exalted personages. The story he told was so bare as to 
be unintelligible. He asked for no mercy, and gave no explanations. 
But there were other witnesses besides him—the priest, for example, 
and Monsieur St. Marais, in a sober suit of black and very dark under 
the eyes. 

By and by the Court gave its verdict. Private Peter Galbraith 
was found guilty of riding roughshod over the King's Regulations; 
he had absented himself from his battalion without permission; he 
had neglected his own duties and usurped without authority a number 
of superior functions; he had been the cause of the death or mal¬ 
treatment of various persons who, whatever their moral deficiencies, 
must be regarded for the purposes of the case as civilian Allies. The 
Court, however, taking into consideration the exceptional circum¬ 
stances in which Private Galbraith had been placed, inflicted no 
penalty and summarily discharged the prisoner. 

Privately, his Commanding Officer and the still more exalted 
personages shook hands with him, and told him that he was a devilish 
good fellow and a credit to the British Army. 

But Peter Galbraith cared for none of these thing s. As he sat 
again in the trenches at St. Eloi in six inches of water and a foot of 
mud, he asked his neighbour how many Germans were opposite them. 

" I was hearin' that there was maybe fifty thoosand," was the 
answer. 

Private Galbraith was content. He thought that the whole fifty 
thousand would scarcely atone for the death of one slim, dark-eyed girl. 
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THE SIGNALLERS 

“ It is reported that . . —Extract from Official Despatch. 

T HE " it " and the “ that " which were reported, and which 
the despatch related in another three or four lines, concerned 
the position of a forward line of battle, but have really nothing 
to do with this account, which aims only at relating something of the 
method by which " it was reported " and the men whose particular 
work was concerned only with the report as a report, a string of words, 
a jumble of letters, a huddle of Morse dots and dashes. 

The Signalling Company in the forward lines was situated in a very 
damp and very cold cellar of a half-destroyed house. In it were two 
or three tables commandeered from upstairs or from some houses 
around. That one was a*rough deal kitchen table, and that another 
was of polished wood, with beautiful inlaid work and artistic curved 
and carven legs, the spoils of some drawing-room apparently, was a 
matter without the faintest interest to the signallers who used them. 
To them a table was a table, no more and no less, a thing to hold a litter 
of papers, message forms, telephone gear, and a candle stuck in a bottle. 
If they had stopped to consider the matter, and had been asked, they 
would probably have given a dozen of the delicate inlaid tables for one 
of the rough strong kitchen ones. There were three or four chairs 
about the place, just as miscellaneous in their appearance as the tables. 
But beyond the tables and chairs there was no furniture whatever, 
unless a scanty heap of wet straw in one corner counts as furniture, 
which indeed it might well do since it counted as a bed. 

There were fully a dozen men in the room, most of them orderlies 
for the carrying of messages to and from the telephonists. These men 
came and went continually. Outside it had been raining hard for the 
greater part of the day, and now, getting on towards midnight, the 
drizzle still held and the trenches and fields about the signallers' 
quarters were running wet, churned into a mass of gluey chalk-and-clay 
mud. The orderlies coming in with messages were daubed thick with 
the wet mud from boot-soles to shoulders, often with their puttees and 
knees and thighs dripping and running water as if they had just waded 
through a stream. Those who by the carrying of a message had just 
completed a turn of duty reported themselves, handed over a message 
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perhaps, slouched wearily over to the wall farthest from the door, 
dropped on the stone floor, bundled up a pack or a haversack, or any¬ 
thing else convenient for a pillow, lay down and spread a wet mackintosh 
over them, wriggled and composed their bodies into the most com¬ 
fortable, or rather the least uncomfortable possible position, and in 
a few minutes were dead asleep. 

It was nothing to them that every now and again the house above 
them shook and quivered to the shock of a heavy shell exploding some¬ 
where on the ground round the house, that the rattle of rifle fire dwindled 
away at times to separate and scattered shots, brisked up again and 
rose to a long roll, the devil's tattoo of the machine-guns rattling 
through it with exactly the sound a boy makes running a stick rapidly 
along a railing. The bursting shells and scourging rifle fire, sweeping 
machine-guns, banging grenades and bombs were all affairs with which 
the Signalling Company in the cellar had no connection. For the time 
being the men in a row along the wall were as unconcerned in the 
progress of the battle as if they were safely and comfortably asleep in 
London. Presently any or all of them might be waked and sent out 
into the flying death and dangers of the battlefield, but in the mean¬ 
time their immediate and only interest was in getting what sleep they 
could. Every once in a while the signallers’ sergeant would shout for 
a man, go across to the line and rouse one of the sleepers; then the 
awakened man would sit up and blink, rise and listen to his instructions, 
nod and say, "Yes, sergeant! All right, sergeant! ” when these were 
completed, pouch his message, hitch his damp mackintosh about him 
and button it close, drag heavily across the stone floor and vanish into 
the darkness of the stone-staired passage. 

His journey might be a long or a short one: he might only have to 
find a Company Commander in the trenches one or two hundred yards 
away ; he might, on the other hand, have a several hours’ long trudge 
ahead of him, a bewildering way to pick through the darkness across a 
maze of fields and a network of trenches, over and between the rubble 
heaps that represented the remains of a village, along roads pitted with 
all sorts of blind traps in the way of shell-holes, strings of barbed wire, 
overturned carts, broken branches of trees, flung stones and beams; 
and always, whether his journey was a short one or a long, he would 
move in an atmosphere of risk, with sudden death or searing pain 
passing him by at every step, and waiting for him, as he well knew, 
at the next step and the next and every other one to his journey’s end. 

Each man who took his instructions and pocketed his message and 
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walked up the cellar steps knew that he might never walk down them 
again, that he might not take a dozen paces from them before the 
bullet found him. He knew that its finding might come in black dark 
and in the middle of an open field, that it might drop him there and 
leave him for the stretcher-bearers to find some time, or for the burying 
party to lift any time. Each man who carried out a message was 
aware that he might never deliver it, that when some other hand did 
so, and the message was being read, he might be past all messages, 
lying stark and cold in the mud and filth with the rain beating on his 
grey unheeding face; or, on the other hand, that he might be lying 
warm and comfortable in the soothing ease of a bed in the hospital train, 
swaying gently and lulled by the song of the flying wheels, the rock and 
roll of the long compartment, swinging at top speed down the line to 
the base and the hospital ship and home. An infinity of possibilities lay 
between the two extremes. They were undoubtedly the two extremes : 
the death that each man hoped to evade, the wound whose painful pro¬ 
spect held no slightest terror but only rather the deep satisfaction 
of a task performed, of an escape from death at the cheap price of a 
few days’ or weeks’ pain, or even a crippled limb or a broken body. 

A man forgot all these things when he came down the cellar steps 
and crept to a corner to snatch what sleep he could, but remembered 
them again only when he was wakened and sent out into their midst, 
and into all the toils and terrors the others had passed, or were to go 
into or even then were meeting. 

The signallers at the instruments, the sergeants who gathered them 
in and sent them forth, gave little or no thought to the orderlies. 
These men were hardly more than shadows, things which brought them 
long screeds to be translated to the tapping keys, hands which would 
stretch into the candle-light and lift the messages that had just 
“ buzzed ” in over their wires. The sergeant thought of them mostly 
as a list of names to be ticked off one by one in a careful roster as each 
man did his turn of duty, went out, or came back and reported in. 
And the man who sent messages these men bore may never have given 
a thought to the hands that would carry them, unless perhaps to 
wonder vaguely whether the message could get through from so and 
so to such and such, from this map square to that, and if the chance of 
the messages getting through—the message you will note, not the 
messenger—seemed extra doubtful, orders might be given to send it 
in duplicate or triplicate, to double or treble the chances of its arriving. 

The night wore on, the orderlies slept and woke, stumbled in and 
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out; the telephonists droned out in monotonous voices to th£ telephone, 
or " buzzed " even more monotonous strings of longs and shorts on the 
" buzzer." And in the open about them, and all unheeded by them, 
men fought, and suffered wounds and died, or fought on in the scarce 
lesser suffering of cold and wet and hunger. 

In the signallers’ room all the fluctuations of the fight were 
translated from the pulsing fever, the human living tragedies and 
heroisms, the violent hopes and fears and anxieties of the battle line, 
to curt cold words, to scribbled letters on a message form. At times 
these messages were almost meaningless to them, or at least their red 
tragedy was unheeded. Their first thought when a message was 
handed in for transmission, usually their first question when the 
signaller at the other end called to take a message, was whether the 
message was a lpng one or a short one. One telephonist was handed 
an urgent message to send off, saying that bombs were running short 
in the forward line and that further supplies were required at the 
earliest possible moment, that the line was being severely bombed and 
unless they had the means to reply must be driven out or destroyed. 
The signaller took that message and sent it through ; but his instrument 
was not working very clearly, and he was a good deal more concerned 
and his mind was much more fully taken up with the exasperating 
difficulty of making the signaller at the other end catch word or letter 
correctly, than it was with all the close-packed volume of meaning it 
contained. It was not that he did not understand the meaning ; he 
himself had known a line bombed out before now, the trenches rent 
and torn apart, the shattered limbs and broken bodies of the defenders, 
the horrible ripping crash of the bombs, the blinding flame, the numbing 
shock, the smoke and reek and noise of the explosions ; but though all 
these things were known to him, the words “ bombed out " meant no 
more now than nine letters of the alphabet and the maddening stupidity 
of the man at the other end, who would misunderstand the sound and 
meaning of “ bombed " and had to have it in time-consuming letter- 
by-letter spelling. 

When he had sent that message, he took off and wrote down one or 
two others from the signalling station he was in touch with. His own 
station, it will be remembered, was close up to the forward firing line, 
a new firing line which marked the limits of the advance made that 
morning. The station he was connected with was back in rear of what, 
previous to the attack, had been the British forward line. Between 
the two the thin insignificant thread of the telephone wire ran twisting 
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across the jumble of the trenches of our old firing line, the neutral 
ground that had lain between the trenches, and the other maze of 
trench, dug-out, and bomb-proof shelter pits that had been captured 
from the enemy. Then in the middle of sending a message, the wire 
went dead, gave no answer to repeated calls on the “ buzzer.” The 
sergeant, called to consultation, helped to overlook and examine the 
instrument. Nothing could be found wrong with it, but to make quite 
sure the fault was not there, a spare instrument was coupled on to a 
short length of wire between it and the old one. They carried the 
message perfectly, so with curses of angry disgust the wire was pro¬ 
nounced disconnected, or ” disc,” as the signaller called it. 

This meant that a man or men had to be sent out along the line 
to find and repair the break, and that until this was done, no telephone 
message could pass between that portion of the forward line and the 
headquarters in the rear. The situation was the more serious, inasmuch 
as this was the only connecting line for a considerable distance along 
the new front. A corporal and two men took a spare instrument and 
a coil of wire, and set out on their dangerous journey. 

The break of course had been reported to the O.C., and after that 
there was nothing more for the signaller at the dead instrument to do, 
except to listen for the buzz that would come back from the repair 
party as they progressed along the line, tapping in occasionally to make 
sure that they still had connection with the forward station, their 
getting no reply at the same time from the rear station being of course 
sufficient proof that they had not passed the break. 

Twice the signaller got a message, the second one being from the 
forward side of the old neutral ground in what had been the German 
front line trench ; the report said also that fairly heavy fire was being 
maintained on the open ground. After that there was silence. 

When the signaller had time to look about him, to light a cigarette 
and to listen to the uproar of battle that filtered down the cellar steps 
and through the closed door, he spoke to the seigeant about the noise, 
and the sergeant agreed with him that it was getting louder, which 
meant either that the fight was getting hotter or coming closer. The 
answer to their doubts came swiftly to their hands in the shape of a 
note from the O.C., with a message borne by the orderly that it was 
to be sent through anyhow or somehow, but at once. 

Now the O.C., be it noted, had already had a report that the 
telephone wire was cut; but he still scribbled his note, sent his message, 
and thereafter put the matter out of his mind. He did not know how 
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or in what fashion the message would be sent; .but he/lid know the 
Signalling Company, and that was sufficient for him. In this he was 
doing nothing out of the usual. There are many commanders who do 
the same thing, and this, if you read it aright, is a compliment to the 
signalling companies beyond all the praise of General Orders or the 
sweet flattery of the G.O.C. despatch—the men who sent the messages 
put them out of their mind as soon as they were written and handed to 
an orderly with a curt order, 44 Signalling Company to send that.” 

You at home who slip a letter into the pillar box consider it, 
allowing due time for its journey, as good as delivered at the other 
end ; by so doing you pay an unconscious compliment to all manner 
and grades of men, from high salaried managers down to humble porters 
and postmen. But the somewhat similar compliment that is paid by 
the men who send messages across the battlefield, is paid in the bulk to 
one little select circle; to the animal brawn and blood, the spiritual 
courage and devotion, the bodies and brains, the pluck and persever¬ 
ance, the endurance, the grit and the determination of the signalling 
companies. 

When the sergeant took his message and glanced through it, he 
pursed his lips in a low whistle and asked the signaller to copy while he 
went and roused three messengers. His quick glance through the note 
had told him, even without the O.C.’s message, that it was to the last 
degree urgent that the message should go back and be delivered at 
once and without fail; therefore he sent three messengers, simply 
because three men trebled the chances of the message getting through 
without deiay. If one man dropped, there were two to go on ; if two 
fell, the third would still carry on ; if he fell—well, after that the matter 
was beyond the sergeant’s handling ; he must leave it to the messenger 
to find another man or means to carry on the message. 

The telephonist had scribbled a copy of the note to keep by him 
in case the wire was mended and the message could be sent through 
after the messengers started and before they reached the other end. 
The three received their instructions, drew their wet coats about their 
shivering shoulders, relieved their feelings in a few growled sentences 
about the dog’s life a man led in that company, and departed into the 
wet night. 

The sergeant came back, re-read the message and discussed it with 
the signaller. It said : 44 Heavy attack is developing and being pressed 
strongly on our centre a-a-a. 1 Our losses have been heavy and line is 

1 Three a’s indicate a full stop. 
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considerably weakened a-a-a. Will hold on here to the last but 
urgently request that strong reinforcements be sent up if the line is 
to be maintained a-a-a. Additional artillery support would be useful 
a-a-a.” 

*' Sounds healthy, don’t it ? ” said the sergeant reflectively. The 
signaller nodded gloomily and listened apprehensively to the growing 
sounds of battle. Now that his mind was free from first thoughts of 
telephonic worries, he had time to consider outside matters. For 
nearly ten minutes the two men listened, and talked in short sentences, 
and listened again. The rattle of rifle fire was sustained and unbroken, 
and punctuated liberally at short intervals by the boom of exploding 
grenades and bombs. Decidedly the whole action was heavier—or 
coming back closer to them. 

The sergeant was moving across the door to open it and listen 
when a shell struck the house above them. The building shook 
violently, down to the very flags of the stone floor; from overhead, 
after the first crash, there came a rumble of falling masonry, the 
splintering cracks of breaking woodwork, the clatter and rattle of 
cascading bricks and tiles. A shower of plaster grit fell from the cellar 
roof and settled thick upon the papers littered over the table. The 
sergeant halted abruptly with his hand on the cellar door, three or 
four of the sleepers stirred restlessly, one woke for a minute sufficiently 
to grumble curses and ask " what the blank was that " ; the rest slept 
on serene and undisturbed. The sergeant stood there until the last 
sounds of falling rubbish had ceased. " A shell,” he said, and drew a 
deep breath. “ Plunk into upstairs somewhere.” 

The signaller made no answer. He was quite busy at the moment 
rearranging his disturbed papers and, blowing the dust and grit off them. 

A telephonist at another table commenced to take and write down 
a message. It came from the forward trench on the left, and merely 
said briefly that the attack on the centre was spreading to them and 
that they were holding it with some difficulty. The message was sent 
up to the O.C. “ Whoever the O.C. may be,” as the sergeant said 
softly. " If the Colonel was upstairs when that shell hit, there’s 
another O.C. now, most like.” But the Colonel had escaped that 
shell, and sent a message back to the left trench to hang on, and that 
he had asked for reinforcements. 

” He did ask,” said the sergeant grimly, " but when he’s going to 
get 'em is a different pair o’ shoes. It'll take those messengers most 
of an hour to get there, even if they dodge all the lead on the way.” 
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As the minutes passed, it became more and more, plain that the 
need for reinforcements was growing more and more urgent. The 
sergeant was standing now at the open door of the cellar, and the noise 
of the conflict swept down and clamoured and beat about them. 

“ Think I'll just slip up and have a look round," said the sergeant. 
“ I shan't be long." 

When he had gone, the signaller rose and closed the door; it was 
cold enough, as he very sensibly argued, and his being able to hear the 
fighting better would do nothing to affect its issue. Just after came 
another call on his instrument, and the repair party told him they had 
crossed the neutral ground, had one man wounded in the arm, that he 
was going on with them, and they were still following up the wire. 
The message ceased, and the telephonist, leaning his elbows on the table 
and his chin on his hands, was almost asleep before he realised it. He 
wakened with a jerk, lit another cigarette, and stamped up and down 
the room trying to warm his numbed feet. 

First one orderly and then another brought in messages to be sent 
to the other trenches, and the signaller held them a minute and gathered 
some more particulars as to how the fight was progressing up there. 
The particulars were not encouraging. We must have lost a lot of men, 
since the whole place was clotted up with casualties that kept coming 
in quicker than the stretcher-bearers could move them. The rifle fire 
was hot, the bombing was still hotter, and the shelling was perhaps the 
hottest and most horrible of all. Of the last the signaller hardly 
required an account; the growling thumps of heavy shells exploding, 
kept sending little shivers down the cellar walls, the shiver being, oddly 
enough, more emphatic when the wail of the falling shell ended in a 
muffled thump that proclaimed the missile " blind " or “ a dud." 
Another hurried messenger plunged down the steps with a note written 
by the Adjutant to say the Colonel was severely wounded and had sent 
for the second in command to take over. Ten more dragging minutes 
passed, and now the separate little shivers and thrills that shook the 
cellar walls had merged and run together. The rolling crash of the 
falling shells and the bursting of bombs came close and fast one upon 
another, and at intervals the terrific detonation of an aerial torpedo 
dwarfed for the moment all the other sounds. 

By now the noise was so great that even the sleepers began to stir, 
and one or two of them to wake. One sat up and asked the telephonist, 
sitting idle over his instrument, what was happening. He was told 
briefly, and told also that the line was “ disc." He expressed con- 
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siderable annoyance at this, grumbling that he knew what it meant— 
more trips in the mud and under fire to take the messages the wire 
should have carried. 

" Do you think there's any chance of them pushing in the line and 
rushing this house ? " he asked. The telephonist didn't know. 

“ Well," said the man and lay down again. " It's none o' my 
dashed business if they do anyway. I only hope we're tipped the wink 
in time to shunt out o’ here ; I've no particular fancy for sitting in a 
cellar with the Boche cock-shying their bombs down the steps at me." 
Then he shut his eyes and went to sleep again. 

The morsed key signal for his own company buzzed rapidly on the 
signaller's telephone and he caught the voice of the corporal who had 
taken out the repair party. They had found the break, the corporal 
said, and were mending it. He should be through—he was through— 
could he hear the other end ? The signaller could hear the other end 
calling him, and he promptly tapped off the answering signal and spoke 
into his instrument. He could hear the Morse signals on the buzzer 
plain enough, but the voice was faint and indistinct. The signaller 
caught the corporal before he withdrew his tap-in and implored him to 
search along and find the leakage. 

" It's bad enough,” he said, “ to get all these messages through by 
voice. I haven't a dog's chance of doing it if I have to buzz each one." 

The rear station spoke again and informed him that he had several 
urgent messages waiting. The forward signaller replied that he also 
had several messages, and one in particular was urgent above all 
others. 

“ The blanky line is being pushed in," he said. " No, it isn't 
pushed in yet—I didn't say it—I said being pushed in—being—being, 
looks like it will be pushed in—got that ? The O.C. has * stopped 
one ’ and the second has taken command. This message I want you 
to take is shrieking for reinforcements—what ? I can't hear—no, I 
didn't say anything about horses—I did not. Reinforcements I said; 
anyhow, take this message and get it through quick." 

He was interrupted by another terrific crash, a fresh and louder out¬ 
burst of the din outside; running footsteps clattered and leaped down 
the stairs, the door flung open and the sergeant rushed in, slamming the 
door violently behind him. He ran straight across to the recumbent 
figures and began violently to shake and kick them into wakefulness. 

“ Up with ye! ” he said, " every man. If you don't wake quick 
now, you’ll maybe not have the chance to wake at all." 
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The men rolled over and sat and stood up blinking stupidly at him 
and listening in amazement to the noise outside. 

" Rouse yourselves," he cried. " Get a move on. The Germans 
arc almost on top of us. The front line's falling back. They'll stand 
here." He seized one or two of them and pushed them towards the 
door. " You," he said, " and you and you, get outside and round the 
back there. See if you can get a pickaxe, a trenching tool, anything, 
and break down that grating and knock a bigger hole in the window. 
We may have to crawl out there presently. The rest o’ ye come with 
me an’ help block up the door." 

Through the din that followed, the telephonist fought to get his 
message through; he had to give up an attempt to speak it while a 
hatchet, a crowbar, and a pickaxe were noisily at work breaking out 
a fresh exit from the back of the cellar, and even after that work had 
been completed, it was difficult to make himself heard. He completed 
the urgent message for reinforcements at last, listened to some confused 
and confusing comments upon it, and then made ready to take some 
messages from the other end. 

“ You’ll have to shout," he said, " no, shout—speak loud, because 
I can't 'ardly 'ear myself think—no, 'ear myself think. Oh, all sorts, 
but the shelling is the worst, and one o' them beastly airyale torpedoes. 
All right, go ahead.” 

The earpiece receiver strapped tightly over one ear, left his right 
hand free to use a pencil, and as he took the spoken message word by 
word, he wrote it on the pad of message forms under his hand. Under 
the circumstances it is hardly surprising that the message took a good 
deal longer than a normal time to send through, and while he was taking 
it, the signaller’s mind was altogether too occupied to pay any attention 
to the progress of events above and around him. But now the sergeant 
came back and warned him that he had better get his things ready and 
put together as far as he could, in case they had to make a quick and 
sudden move. 

" The game's up, I'm afraid," he said gloomily, and took a note 
that was brought down by another orderly. " I thought so," he com¬ 
mented, as he read it hastily and passed it to the other signaller. “ It's 
a message warning the right and left flanks that we can't hold the 
centre any longer, and that they are to commence falling back to con¬ 
form to our retirement at 3.20 ac emma, which is ten minutes from now." 

Over their heads the signallers could hear tramping, scurrying feet, 
the hammering out of loopholes, the dragging thump and flinging down 
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of obstacles piled up as an additional defence to the rickety walls. 
Then there were more hurrying footsteps, and presently the jarring 
rap-rap-rap of a machine-gun immediately over their heads. 

“ That's done it! ” said the sergeant. " We’ve got no orders to 
move, but I'm going to chance it and establish an alternative signalling 
station in one of the trenches somewhere behind here. This cellar 
roof is too thin to stop an ordinary Fizzbang, much less a good solid 
Crump, and that machine-gun upstairs is a certain invitation to sudden 
death and the German gunners to down and out us.” 

He moved towards the new opening that had been made in the 
wall of the cellar, scrambled up it and disappeared. All the signallers 
lifted their attention from their instruments at the same moment and 
sat listening to the fresh note that ran through the renewed and louder 
clamour and racket. The signaller who was in touch with the rear 
station called them and began to tell them what was happening. 

“ We’re about all in, I b’lieve,” he said. ” Five minutes ago we 
passed word to the flanks to fall back in ten minutes. What ? Yes, 
it’s thick. I don’t know how many men we've lost hanging on, and I 
suppose we’ll lose as many again taking back the trench we’re to give 
up. What's that ? No. I don’t see how reinforcements could be 
here yet. How long ago you say you passed orders for them to move 
up ? An hour ago 1 That's wrong, because the messengers can't have 
been back—telephone message ? That's a lot less than an hour ago. 
I sent it myself no more than half an hour since. Oo-oo ! did you get 
that bump ? Dunno, couple o’ big shells or something dropped just 
outside. I can 'ardly 'ear you. There’s a most almighty row going 
on all round. They must be charging, I think, or our front line’s fallen 
back, because the rifles is going nineteen to the dozen, a-a-ah 1 They're 
getting stronger too, and it sounds like a lot more bombs going ; hold 
on, there's that blighting maxim again.” 

He stopped speaking while upstairs the maxim clattered off belt 
after belt of cartridges. The other signallers were shuffling their feet 
anxiously and looking about them. 

“ Are we going to stick it here ? ” said one. " Didn't the sergeant 
say something about 'opping it ? " 

" If he did,” said the other, “ he hasn't given any orders that I've 
heard. I suppose he’ll come back and do that, and we’ve just got to 
carry on till then.” 

The men had to shout now to make themselves heard to each other 
above the constant clatter of the maxim and the roar of rifle fire. By 
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now they could hear, too, shouts and cries and the trampling rush of 
many footsteps. The signaller spoke into his instrument again. 

" I think the line's fallen back,” he said. “ I can hear a heap o’ 
men running about there outside, and now I suppose us here is about 
due to get it in the neck.” 

There was a scuffle, a rush, and a plunge, and the sergeant shot 
down through the rear opening and out into the cellar. 

" The flank trenches ! ” he shouted. " Quick ! Get on to them— 
right and left flank—tell them they're to stand fast. Quick, now, give 
them that first. Stand fast; do not retire.” 

The signallers leaped to their instruments, buzzed off the call, and 
getting through, rattled their messages off. 

“ Ask them,” said the sergeant anxiously. " Had they commenced 
to retire.” He breathed a sigh of relief when the answers came. " No,” 
that the message had just stopped them in time. 

” Then,” he said, ” you can go ahead now and tell them the order 
to retire is cancelled, that the reinforcements have arrived, that they’re 
up in our forward line, and we can hold it good—oh 1 " 

He paused and wiped his wet forehead; ” you,” he said, turning 
to the other signaller, ” tell them behind there the same thing.” 

" How in thunder did they manage it, sergeant ? ” said the perplexed 
signaller. " They haven't had time since they got my message through.” 

“ No,” said the. sergeant, “ but they’ve just had time since they 
got mine.” 

” Got yours ? " said the bewildered signaller. 

" Yes, didn’t I tell you ? ” said the sergeant. " When I went out 
for a look round that time, I found an artillery signaller laying out a 
new line, and I got him to let me tap in and send a message through 
his battery to headquarters.” 

'* You might have told me,” said the aggrieved signaller. '* It 
would have saved me a heap of sweat getting that message through.” 
After he had finished his message to the rear station he spoke reflec¬ 
tively : “ Lucky thing you did get through,” he said. " 'Twas a pretty 
close shave. The O.C. should have a ' thank you ’ for you over it.” 

” I don’t suppose,” answered the sergeant, “ the O.C. will ever 
know or ever trouble about it; he sent a message to the Signalling 
Company to send through—and it was sent through. There’s the 
beginning and the end of it.” 

And as he said, so it was ; or rather the end of it was in those three 
words that appeared later in the despatch : " It is reported.” 
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MY GERMAN HELMET AND ITS STORY 


H ANGING on a wall of my home in London is a German helmet 
—one of those black, shining " pickelhauben," with fierce 
German eagles on its front, and a spike of glittering brass on 
the peak of it. Printed inside on its leather lining are blue letters 
and numbers, which show that its wearer was a member of the Kaiser'9 
famous " Jaeger,” or Huntsmen's, Corps—-big, dashing fellows whom 
in peace time I have seen swaggering about their German towns in 
their gorgeous uniforms of Lincoln green with copper buttons, so 
polished that they shine like rows of miniature setting suns down 
their wearers' portly fronts. Great havoc they play with the hearts 
of the " Gretchens,” these Kaiserliche Jaegers in their Lincoln green. 
And this fellow, the wearer of my helmet, had been a fine hefty " Kerl ” 
in his day. He clung hard to life before he yielded up that helmet— 
and his soul with it. This is the story of my helmet. 

I was sitting in a little estaminet, or inn, in the old-fashioned town 
of Fumes, in the remnant of Flanders which the Germans, in spite 
of their flying start, failed to capture. It was towards the close of a 
December day in 1914, and I was tired with roaming about the clay 
and mud of Flanders’ roads and fields, and the deep, loose sand of 
the foreshore and the dunes behind. I lay back in my wooden arm¬ 
chair and rested my feet on the spindles of another chair, for the place 
was nearly empty. And though the guns were still dinning away 
down at Nieuport, a few miles along the road, I fell asleep. I was 
wakened by my feet suddenly dropping to the ground and my head 
going forward, as if I had been pitched over a horse’s head. As I 
pulled together my scattered wits and-picked up my glass of bock, 
which had been upset, a hand was put on my shoulder and a voice 
said in French, “Oh, monsieur, a thousand pardons I A thousand 
pardons! I had not seen that monsieur's feet rested on the spindle 
of the chair. A thousand pardons ! ” 

It was a Belgian soldier, and he had pulled away my foot-re9t, 
unknowingly. His apology was so profuse and he seemed so hurt 
VOL. xx f 
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about this trifle that I could not help laughing. There was no harm 
at all, I assured him ; and really, I was glad to have been wakened 
up, I added, for I should not have fallen asleep—I ought to be getting 
back to Dunkirk. 

But he would not let me go. He insisted on replacing my bock 
with a fresh one, and seemed so eager to make reparation for his 
mishap that it would have been discourteous not to let him. 

We began talking, and then I noted that under his big blue topcoat 
he carried a German helmet. He showed it to me, and told me he 
had picked it up that afternoon, after an interesting little encounter 
among the sand-dunes with a German patrol. 

Had monsieur a German helmet ? he went on. No, I had not. 
Would I like one? I should indeed. Then he would get me one. 
The one he carried was for his sister, but the very next one he got 
should be for me. 

I put this kindly offer down to Belgian politeness, and thanked 
him warmly, though I expected him soon to forget all about it. But 
as I rose to go he stopped me a moment. Would monsieur be coming 
into the estaminet to-morrow, perhaps ? I said it was quite possible, 
and asked him why. He said, " Because, monsieur, I may get you 
the helmet during to-night." Then he looked at me as though wonder¬ 
ing whether he had said too much. He seemed to think that perhaps 
he had done so, for his next question was a nervous : " Would monsieur 
mind very much if he asked to see my papers ? ” I showed him a 
passport from the British Foreign Office, duly stamped and vised by 
the police of Fumes and Dunkirk, and also my Daily Mail authorisation 
card. Evidently relieved, he told me a little more. " There is perhaps 
to be a little affair in the sand-dunes to-night," he said. “ The troops 
employed are to be French Colonials (French African troops), but I 
am to act as guide because I know the ground and the district. I 
will get you a helmet for sure, monsieur." 

That night, three hours after sundown, at a point on the sand- 
dunes not many miles from Fumes, a queer little assembly took 
place, silently and with zealous caution. So dark was it that one could 
see no more than outlines of objects that stood out against the skyline; 
and as these objects were tall figures, in loose flowing robes with turban 
headgear, you needed only the addition of a few camels and a pyramid 
in the dim background to have some scene from the deserts of Africa 
instead of the sand-dunes of Flanders. Upon a fe# quiet words of 
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command from the French officer in charge, the little company—no 
more than fifty strong—crouched their shoulders and paced noiselessly 
along. The murmuring of the sea on the left covered any slight 
jingling their accoutrements made. Once the party stopped and lay 
flat on the sand-dunes as a slight paling of the sky suggested that the 
moon was about to break through the blankets of inky cloud that 
sped across it. But the moon was soon completely smothered again 
by clouds; the sky darkened till all was black. A mile or more along 
the sand-dunes the little column walked, and then another quiet 
word from the officer stopped them. They discarded noiselessly 
some of their draping garments, and it seemed as though all their 
arms were taken off too, and stacked in little heaps on the sand. 
Then they advanced again—but this time not in upright, marching 
order, but on hands and knees. 

And had you looked more closely in the darkness, you would have 
seen that not quite all arms had been left behind. Each man had 
produced a formidable weapon from within the folds of his big scarlet 
sash, and now carried it ready for use—between his teeth. For the 
attack was to be made with the weapon dearest to the French Colonial 
troops, the knife—the long, sinister, curve-bladed knife with carved 
horn handle, inseparable from all the children of the desert. 

On the column moved till a figure came towards them, wriggling 
like a snake through the sand and the wire grass. This was the 
advance scout, whom the officer had sent on in front to make doubly 
sure that the last stage of the advance was done in exact knowledge 
of the Germans' whereabouts. This scout reported that the Germans 
were still snug and unsuspecting in their trench on the dunes, and he 
also gave some indication of the positions of the sentries watching it. 

The order to advance again was given, not by word of mouth but 
by a touch passed silently in the darkness from man to man. Away 
went the men in ones and twos, wriggling on their faces through the 
sand and the wire grass. 

That little battle on the sand-dunes was almost shotles9. There 
was a startled shout and a shot from a sentry that sent a ringing note 
across the seashore; then another shot from another sentry. That 
was all the shooting. Then followed shouts of alarm, then shouts of 
fear, and then the agonised shrieks of men faced with death at the 
knife point; then the grim gurgle of m?n to whom that death had 
come. 
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All these noises tame from Germans. I was assured later that not 
a single sound escaped the mouths of those grim soldiers of French 
Africa. They had been ordered to make a silent attack, and even to 
the end, even till their fingers gripped the throats of their foes and 
finally relaxed when the body fell inert from their clutch, or from their 
knife-thrust, not a spund of anger or even of triumph escaped their 
swarthy lips. 

Soon the whole German position was alive. In wildest alarm, 
and fearing a general attack, the Germans in the neighbouring trenches 
were blazing away into the darkness. But they were blazing away 
harmlessly at foes who Were not there. For the damage had been done. 
The dusky Africans had not left a man alive in the end trench. The 
last man to die was the wearer of my helmet. He did not die there. 
He had leapt out of the trench in one bound, and had sought to escape 
over the sand-dunes in the darkness. I did not hear the story of his 
end till next day, when my Belgian came along to the estaminet in 
Fumes village bringing a German helmet under his blue topcoat. 

" Yes, monsieur, it was like this/' he said, stirring his coffee reflec¬ 
tively. “The French officer had told me to take no part in the 
fight, but merely to content myself with seeing that his men took the 
right track along the dimes. And while his men were crawling the 
last fifty metres to the trench, I liras waiting by a sand-dune, under 
safe cover, in case the Germans were not taken by surprise and 
managed to blaze away with their mitrailleuse. And as I waited, 
listening to the queer noises of the fight, a great big fellow passed 
me within a metre. I could have pushed him over had I only been 
able to see him in time. As it was he floundered past me, gasping 
and puffing as his big boots sank inches deep into the loose sand. 
I knew even by his breathing and by the tap of his bayonet against 
his leg that he was a German, for our men had no bayonets. I gave 
a shout of surprise and went after him. He half turned as he ran, 
but did not stop, and I heard him pull his bayonet from its scabbard. 
He disappeared round a sand-dime, a big sand hump like a camel's, 
and I knew instinctively that he had stopped running and was waiting 
for me. I pulled out my revolver and buried it under my topcoat 
as I cocked it, so that he should not hear the click. He was still 
waiting; I felt sure of it. So, instead of creeping after him round 
the sand-dune, I climbed quietly to the top of it, monsieur. On 
their sea side the dunes are whiter. Against the faint grey background 
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made in the darkness by this whiter sand I could see my German, 
crouching and waiting. ‘ Prisonnier!' I shouted. He looked up, 
and for answer came bounding up the dune at me. I fired once, and 
missed, I thought, and then again, and he was on my back-—oh, a 
monster Boche, monsieur!—heavy and grunting like a pig. I thought 
I was a dead man. I am small and light, as you see. I thought soon 
to feel his wretched bayonet through my spine. Euh I But he lay 
quiet. I pushed him off and leapt to my feet. He did not move. 
He was dying. He died. I had shot him twice, monsieur 1 
“ Here is his helmet for you ! " 


A MIDNIGHT ESCAPE FROM THE 

AUSTRIANS 

Basil Clarke 

** T S there any immediate likelihood of Czernovitz being evacuated ?" 

I The Russian Staff Officer was evasive. He could tell me 
nothing for the moment, he said, and he recommended me 
to call later in the day on one of his brother Staff Officers at the 
Schwarzer Adler Hotel. This was ominous. Previously he had been 
so open and frank with me as to the Russian movements. I left the 
General’s quarters and went to the Town Hall. The officials *there 
were all mum or mysterious. One of them abruptly stopped speaking 
to listen again to the Austrian guns which were booming away to the 
south of the town. It struck me he was trying to hear whether they 
were any nearer. 

In the caffe and shops—such of them as had not been closed owing 
to the war—there was everywhere an air of suppressed excitement. 
Rumanian citizens of Czernovitz feared the worst and were in the 
dumps; for a return of the Austrians would mean death to many of 
them. Austrians and Jews—who were anxious to see the back of 
the Russians—were suppressing an elation they could scarce conceal. 

In the early evening I called on my Staff Officer at the Schwarzer 
Adler. He received me in his bedroom—a courtly Russian with a 
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flowing yellow moustache. He assured me that I should fee right to 
stay in Czemovitz for the present, at all events, and that if there 
was any thought of evacuation he would let me know in good time, 
so that I should not fall into the Austrians’ hands. 

With this I had to be content. Still I did not like the look of 
things. I engaged a room at the hotel, and then sought out the night 
porter. I gave him first a handsome tip, and then some very definite 
instructions. At the first sign of any movement of troops in the 
streets during the night, I told him, or at the first sign of shooting 
in the streets, or even at the first sign of Russian sentries being 
withdrawn from the streets, he must come and waken me at once. 
He agreed. I then thought to go into the city to establish yet another 
safeguard against surprise, but at the hotel door was a Russian sentry 
with fixed bayonet. I must not pass. He pointed to his watch and 
to six o'clock; waved his hand towards the streets and then shook 
his head. It was quite clear; no one must be out of doors after 
six o'clock. 

There was no restaurant in the hotel, and for some reason all its 
public rooms were locked. There was nothing else for it but to stop 
in one's bedroom. And here I had to dine that night. My Rumanian 
assistant, Dobias, foraged for food, and by some good luck managed 
to get ham and bread and a bottle of some sweet sort of Austrian 
wine. Sitting on the bed we consumed this. About 7.30 p.m. the 
electric lights were turned out. In my bag was a candle. We lit it 
and sat in the half light. Once I lifted the window and looked out. 
A Russian sentry shouted up at me from the pavement below. I did 
not understand. He lifted his rifle as though taking aim at me. I 
pulled in my head quickly enough. Apparently all blinds must be 
down and no heads must be put out of windows. 

At eight o’clock Dobias went to his room, and I wrote by candle¬ 
light till after eleven o'clock. Then I ran downstairs to remind the 
night porter of his promise, and to see whether he had heard any 
fresh news. All was normal, he said. Then I went to bed. All was 
quiet in the city. I could hear the tramp of the sentry on the 
pavement below me. Then the tramping ceased. I jumped out of 
bed and peeped behind the blind to see why. It was snowing again. 
Newly-fallen snow had muffled his tread. 

A splash of hot wax falling on my wrist woke me, and I opened 
my eyes to see the night porter bending over me with a candle shining 
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into his black, glittering eyes. “ Get up, get up, sir! " he was saying 
breathlessly. “ The Austrians are here ! " 

I sat up in bed. At that moment Dobias came dashing into the 
room in a blaze of excitement. As a Rumanian he had some cause 
to wish to avoid the Austrians, but hardly as much as I had. 

“ The Austrians, the Austrians ! " he exclaimed wildly. 

“ How long have they been here ? ” I asked. " And when did 
the Russians dear out ? " 

There were many things I wanted to know before I came to any 
decision as to what I must do for the best. But Dobias was a bundle 
of nerves, and the porter was little better. I could get nothing 
coherent out of them. I believe the porter had gone to sleep instead 
of watching, and had known nothing till the moment he woke up 
and saw troops passing the hotel door. 

I rested on my elbow thinking what to do. At this Dobias threw 
up his arms, and, with eyes nearly bulging out of his head, said, 
" Get up, get up ! What can you be dreaming of to lie still so ? You 
will get me murdered and yourself, too, if you don't make haste.” 
Rather nettled, I told him if he wanted to go he could go at once, 
though I did not see how getting ” into a sweat ” was going to improve 
matters. He wrung his hands, but was quiet. 

I jumped out, and he scurried round to help me—passing me 
collar and tie and boots as I wanted them. But every moment he 
was halting and listening and gesticulating—clearly at his wits' end 
with excitement. If only to make him more reasonable I took things 
as naturally as I could, though I was pretty scared, too, inwardly. 
When I asked the porter to get our bill Dobias nearly went frantic 
again. 

” If you wait for that you will be murdered ! ” he gasped. 

We paid the bill in the corridor to the night porter, and then he 
led us down to the front door. There was no light. He had just opened 
the vestibule door when a faint sound of muffled tramping came 
through it. He closed it quietly again. We hid in the shadow. 
Through the glass panels of the door, a moment later, we could just 
make out a line of troops marching by. 

Pressed tight against the wall in the vestibule we stood in the 
darkness and watched this shadowy army march past, their arms 
swinging, their bayonets a-bristle, and catching now and again a 
faint flash from the feeble street-lamp on the farther side of the 
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square. Their greatcoats were grey with snow. Their feet made 
hardly any noise. 

“ Austrians ? " gasped Dobias. 

“ Yes," said the porter, “ and you nearly walked into them.” 

Full five minutes we waited there in the dark of the doorway 
watching them pass. Behind were carts and waggons and men on 
horses. Then all had passed. The sound of their tramp quickly faded 
away. The night porter opened the door stealthily and looked with 
anxious eyes both up and down the street. " Now ! " he exclaimed. 
He literally pushed us down the steps and then shut the door behind 
us. He had come to the conclusion, apparently, that it would be no 
nice thing to be caught by the Austrians harbouring an Englishman. 
iNor was it a pleasant thing, I could have assured him in return, to 
be turned loose at dead of night—for it was about one o'clock—in 
a strange city street, into which might come at any moment some 
new enemy patrol, nervy and excited, and fearing ambush at every 
point. 

I was for following the Russians. We knew they must have 
retreated by the road going north. Dobias said no. We must get 
into Rumania—ten or twelve miles away to the east over witfi and 
hilly country, which in places was many feet deep in snow. He was 
not in a fit condition to argue it out calmly, so I told him definitely 
I was going to follow the Russians, and that he need not come unless 
he liked. He gave in, and quietly followed me down the street. 

We crept some distance, keeping close to the dark shops and houses 
on our left hand. There was not a sound in the city. We had gone 
a few hundred yards, keeping a bright look-out all the way, when a 
huge and livid flash shot up into the sky to the north and a deafening 
explosion split our ears. Poor Dobias stood still right under a street- 
lamp, his hands lifted and his eyes bulging. 

I dragged him into a shop doorway, out of sight. Then he 
recovered and became suddenly calm. “ That settles it I " he said. 

" Now you must go to Rumania. The Russians have blown up the 
river bridge. None will get across after them." 

He was right. " Yes, we'll make tracks for Rumania," I said. 

" And we must hustle if we want to get there.” 

“ Why ? " he exclaimed anxiously. 

“ Because the Austrians are coming up from the south," I 
answered, “ and will surely move up in line, right along the whole 
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Rumanian frontier. They would never come into Czernovitz without 
making sure the Russians could not flank them on the east. They 
will move up the Rumanian frontier simultaneously with their move¬ 
ment on Czernovitz. And if they are not there already, they soon 
will be." 

He was not a very robust sort of fellow, friend Dobias, but he put 
an amazingly good foot foremost on that journey. First we had to 
get out of the town. Not a soul was in the streets, and we certainly 
did not wish to meet any one, for none but Austrians or friends of the 
Austrians could be about. Dobias proved most valuable. “ We 
want to get to the Mamornitza road," he said. " That will take us 
by the nearest way to the Rumanian frontier, and as it leads to the 
most northern point of the frontier we shall have more chance of 
escaping the Austrians, because it will take them longer to get to that 
point than to one farther south." This was sound sense, and I was 
glad to find him recovering his wits, for he was a bright man in normal 
times, was Dobias. 

But first to get out of Czernovitz. We must avoid the bigger 
streets. Austrian patrols would be distributed over them before 
many minutes, and if we were once challenged we could not hope, 
either by bluff or by running, to escape. I was not anxious to have 
my fate left in the hands of the Austrians—probably in the hands 
of Lieutenant Klappa, “ the Butcher," whose sinister activities in 
hanging people were notorious. 

As we passed along one narrow street we saw a figure at the end 
standing under a street-lamp. Dobias pointed him out, and said he 
could see the glint of a bayonet. That was enough. Touching me 
on the arm, Dobias quietly scaled the five-foot wall which was on our 
right hand. I followed. With an unerring instinct he led me over 
gardens and fences and fields and brick-crofts, and twice through 
the very yards of houses before we emerged finally into an entiy, 
and thence into a street again. Another quarter of a mile and the 
street became a road. It was the Mamornitza road. Not far along 
it was a barrier and a sentry-box, where only a few hours previously 
a Russian guard had stood. Was there any guard there now, Russian 
or Austrian ? We did not dare to look. We turned to the right, 
and cut over some fields deep in snow, and thus rounded the sentry 
point. Farther on we regained the highroad and made for the east. 

The snow became deeper as the ground rose. Soon the road 
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itself became indistinguishable from the surrounding country—all 
was equally white—and but for telegraph poles by the roadside I 
doubt whether we should have been able to keep to it. At one 
telegraph pole it was not always easy to see the next one, and in 
searching for it one was liable to leave the road and flounder in 
snowdrifts in gullies and ditches. Once the telegraph poles them¬ 
selves must have left the road to cut off some comer, for we were 
floundering for half an hour over snowdrifts and fencing and ditches 
innumerable. I did not thank Dobias for remembering—and men¬ 
tioning—that wolves had been reported that winter in these districts 
of the Bukovina. Not long after reporting this piece of news he 
stopped suddenly and said " Listen! " What he heard was fortu¬ 
nately not wolves but the dogs of a neighbouring homestead. As 
we were burning with thirst, we went into this farmyard to get a 
drink from the well there. One of the dogs resented it, and jumped 
around us, barking frantically. I kept him off with a stick while 
Dobias lowered the bucket on its windlass to the water, and drew 
up a bucketful. When he had drunk he stood sentry with the stick 
while I took a drink. 

During all the five hours that journey took us we kept a most 
anxious look-out on our right for Austrians. We saw them first 
when we were not more than half a mile from the Rumanian frontier. 
From the top of a hillock we could make out two mounted scouts 
riding easily along the road leading up the frontier side from the 
south. Dobias was for hiding. That would have done for us. We 
ran instead, and wc did that last half mile and down the hill to the 
frontier post at a gallop. The horsemen saw us as we were descending 
the hill, and put spurs to their horses. But they were coming slightly 
uphill while we were going down. Their horses slipped and stumbled 
in the snow, and headway was slow. We slipped, too, but forwards, 
not backwards. I wondered they did not shoot. They seemed too busy 
riding. After a little fruitless galloping they slowed down to a walk. 

We got through the frontier posts at a gallop, greatly scaring the 
Rumanian sentry on the other side. The horsemen dismounted and 
waited for the main body behind them to come up. By the time we 
had breakfasted—less than an hour alter we had slipped over the 
frontier—there were some hundreds of Austrian soldiers, guns, horse 
and foot at the Rumanian frontier posts. 

Klappa was among them I 
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THE AIR PATROL 


T HERE are two kinds of fighting air patrol, the defensive and 
the offensive, the pleasantly exciting and the excitingly un¬ 
pleasant. The two species of patrol have of late kept the 
great majority of German craft away from our lines. 

Airmen who look for trouble over enemy country seldom fail 
to find it, for nothing enrages the Boche more than the overhead 
drone of Allied aircraft. Here, then, are some average happenings 
on an offensive patrol, as I have known them. 

We cross the lines at our maximum height, for it is of great advan¬ 
tage to be above an enemy when attacking. Our high altitude is 
also useful in that it makes us a small target for Herr Archie, which 
is distinctly important, as we are going to sit over him for the next 
few hours. 

Archie only takes a few seconds to make up his mind abotit our 
height and range. He is not far wrong either, as witness the ugly 
black bursts slightly ahead, creeping nearer and nearer. Now there 
are two bursts uncomfortably close to the leader's machine, and its 
pilot and observer hear that ominous wouff / The pilot dips and 
swerves. Another wouff / and he is watching a burst that might 
have got him, had he kept a straight course. 

Again the Archies try for the leader. This time their shells are 
well away, in fact so far back that they are near our bus. The German 
battery notices this, and we are forthwith bracketed in front and 
behind. We swoop away in a second, and escape with nothing worse 
than a violent stagger, and we are thrown upward as a shell bursts 
close underneath. 

But we soon shake off the Archie group immediately behind the 
lines. Freed from the immediate necessity of shell-dodging, the 
flight-commander leads his covey around the particular hostile preserve 
marked out for his attention. Each pilot and each observer twists 
his neck as if it were made of rubber, looking above, below, and all 
around. Only thus can one guard against surprise and yet surprise 
strangers, and avoid being surprised oneself. An airman new to active 
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service often finds difficulty in acquiring the necessary intuitive 
vision which attracts his eyes instinctively to hostile craft. If his 
machine straggles, and he has not this sixth sense, he will sometimes 
hear the rattle of a mysterious machine-gun, or even the phut of a 
bullet, before he sees the swift scout that has swooped down from 
nowhere. 

There is a moment of excitement when the flight-commander spots 
three machines two thousand feet below. Are they Huns ? His 
observer uses field-glasses, and sees black crosses on the wings. The 
signal to attack is fired, and we follow the leader into a steep dive. 

With nerves taut and every faculty concentrated on getting near 
enough to shoot, and then shooting quickly but calmly, we have no 
time to analyse the sensations of that dive. - We may feel the tremen¬ 
dous pressure hemming us in when we try to lean over the side, but 
otherwise all we realise is that the wind is whistling past the strained 
wires, that our guns must be ready for instant use, and that down 
below are some enemies. 

The flight-commander, his machine aimed dead at the leading 
German, follows the enemy trio down, down, as they apparently seek 
to escape by going ever lower. He is almost near enough for some 
shooting when the Huns dive steeply, with the evident intention of 
landing on a near-by aerodrorfie. One of them fires a light as he 
goes, and—enter the villain Archibald to loud music. A ter-rap 1 

Our old friend Archie has been lying in wait with guns set for a 
certain height, to which his three decoy birds have led us. There 
crashes a discord of shell-bursts as we pull our machines out of the 
dive and swerve away. The last machine to leave the unhealthy 
patch of air is pursued for some seconds by flaming rockets. 

The patrol re-forms, and we climb to our original height. One 
machine has left for home, with part of a control wire dangling help¬ 
lessly beneath it, and a chunk of tail-plane left as a tribute to 
Archie. 

We complete the course and go over it again, with nothing more 
exciting than further anti-aircraft fire, a few Huns too low for another 
dive, and a sick observer. 

Even intrepid birdmcn (war correspondentese for flying officers) 
tire of trying to be offensive on a patrol, and by now we are varying 
our rubber-neck searchings with furtive glances at the time, in the 
hopes that the watch-hands may be in the home-to-roost position 
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At length the leader heads for the lines, and the lords of the air (more 
war correspondentese) forget their high estate and think of tea. 

Not yet. Coming south towards Bapaume is a beautiful flock 
of black-crossed birds. As often happens, the German biplanes are 
ranged one above the other, like the tiers of a dress-circle. 

Again the signal to attack, and the flight-commander sweeps at 
what seems to be the highest enemy. We are ranging ourselves 
round him, when two enemy scouts sweep down from heaven-knows- 
where, firing as they come. Several of their bullets enter the engine 
of our rearmost rearguard. Finding that the engine is on strike, the 
pilot detaches his machine from the confusion and glides across the 
lines, which are quite close. 

For five minutes there is a medley of swift darts, dives, and cart¬ 
wheel turns, amid the continuous ta-ta-ta-ta-ta of machine-guns. 
Then a German machine sways, staggers, points its nose downwards 
vertically, and rushes earthwards, spinning rhythmically. The other 
Boches put their noses down and turn east. We follow until we find 
it is impossible to catch them up, whereupon we make for home. 

The trenches are now passed, and our aerodrome is quite near. 
The strained nerve-tension snaps, the air seems intoxicatingly light. 
Pilots and observers munch chocolate contentedly or lift up their 
voices in songs of Blighty. I tackle “ The Right Side of Bond Street," 
and think of pleasant places and beings, such as Henley during regatta 
week, the Babylon Theatre, and your delightful self. 

We land, piece together our report, and count the bullet-holes on 
the machines. In ten minutes' time you will find us around the 
mess-table, reconstructing the fight over late afternoon tea. In the 
intervals of eating cake I shall write you, and the gramophone will 
be shrilling " Chalk Farm to Camberwell Green.” 
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THE PRAYER OF THE MEN OF 
DALESWOOD 



E said : " There were only twenty houses in Daleswood. A 
place you would scarcely have heard of. A village up top 
of the hills. 


" When the war came there was no more than thirty men there 
between sixteen and forty-five. They all went. 

" They all kept together: same battalion, same platoon. They 
was like that in Daleswood. Used to call the hop-pickers foreigners, 
the ones that come from London. They used to go past Daleswood, 
some of them, every year, on their way down to the hop-fields. 
Foreigners they used to call them. Kept very much to themselves 
did the Daleswood people. Big woods all round them. 

" Very lucky they was, the Daleswood men. They'd lost no more 
than five killed and a good sprinkling of wounded. But all the 
wounded was back again with the platoon. This was up to March, 
when the big offensive started. 

" It came very sudden. No bombardment to speak of. Just a 
burst of Tok Emmas going off all together and lifting the front trench 
clean out of it; then a barrage behind, and the Boche pouring over in 
thousands. * Our luck is holding good/ the Daleswood men said, 
for their trench wasn't getting it at all. But the platoon on their 
right got it. And it sounded bad, too, a long way beyond that. No 
one could be quite sure. But the platoon on their right was getting 
it: that was sure enough. 

" And then the Boche got through them altogether. A message 
came to say so. ‘ How are things on the right ? ' they said to the 
runner. 1 Bad/ said the runner; and he went back, though Lord 
knows what he went back to. The Boche was through right enough. 

“ * We'll have to make a defensive flank/ said the platoon com¬ 
mander. He was a Daleswood man, too. Came from the big farm. 
He slipped down a communication trench with a few men, mostly 
bombers. And they reckoned they wouldn't see any of them any 
more, for the Boche was on the right, thick as starlings. 
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“ The bullets were snapping over thick to keep them down while 
the Boche went on on the right: machine guns, of course. The 
barrage was screaming well over and dropping far back, and their 
wire was still all right just in front of them when they put up a head 
to look. They was the left platoon of the battalion. One doesn’t 
bother, somehow, so much about another battalion as one's own. 
One’s own gets sort of homely. And there they were wondering 
how their own officer was getting on, and the few fellows with him, 
on his defensive flank. The bombs were going off thick. All the 
Daleswood men were firing half-right. It sounded from the noise 
as if it couldn't last long, as if it would soon be decisive, and the 
battle be won, or lost, just there on the right, and perhaps the war 
ended. They didn't notice the left. Nothing to speak of. 

" Then a runner came from the left. ' Hullo !' they said. ' How 
are things over there ? ’ 

“ ‘ The Boche is through,’ he said. ‘ Where's the officer ? ' 

" ‘ Through I ’ they said. It didn't seem possible. However did 
he do that ? they thought. And the runner went on to the right to 
look for the officer. 

“ And then the barrage shifted farther back. The shells still 
screamed over them, but the bursts were farther away. That is 
always a relief. Probably they felt it. But it was bad, for all that. 
Very bad. It meant the Boche was well past them. They realised 
it after a while. 

" They and their bit of wire were somehow just between two 
waves of attack. Like a bit of stone on the beach with the sea coming 
in. A platoon was nothing to the Boche; nothing much perhaps 
just then to anybody. But it was the whole of Daleswood for one 
long generation. 

" The youngest full-grown man they had left behind was fifty, 
and some one had heard that he had died since the war. There was 
no one else in Daleswood but women and children, and boys up to 
seventeen. 

“ The bombing had stopped on their right, everything was quieter, 
and the barrage farther away. When they began' to realise what 
that meant, they began to talk of Daleswood. And then they thought 
that when all of them were gone there would be nobody who would 
remember Daleswood just as it used to be. For places alter a little, 
woods grow, and changes come: trees get cut down, old people die; 
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new houses are built now and then in place of a yew-tree, or any old 
thing, that used to be there before; and one way or another the old 
things go; and all the time you have people thinking that the old 
times were best, and the old ways when they were young. And the 
Daleswood men were beginning to say: ‘ Who would there be to re¬ 
member it just as it was ? ' 

" There was no gas, the wind being wrong for it, so they were able 
to talk—that is, if they shouted, for the bullets alone made as much 
noise as breaking up an old shed, crisper like, more like new timber 
breaking; and the shells, of course, was howling all the time, that is 
the barrage that was bursting far back. The trench still stank of them. 

" They said that one of them must go over and put his hands 
up, or run .away if he could, whichever he liked, and when the war 
was over he would go to some writing fellow, one of those what makes 
a living by it, and tell him all about Daleswood, just as it used to be, 
and he would write it out proper, and there it would be for always. 
They all agreed to that. And then they talked a bit, as well as they 
could above that awful screeching, to try and decide who it should be. 
The eldest, they said, would know Daleswood best. But he said, and 
they came to agree with him, that it would be a sort of waste to save 
the life of a man what had had his good time, and they ought to send 
the youngest, and they would tell him all they knew of Daleswood 
before his time, and everything would be written down just the same, 
and the old time remembered. 

“ They had the idea, somehow, that the women thought more 
of their own man and their children and the washing and what-not, 
and that the deep woods and the great hills beyond, and the ploughing 
and the harvest and snaring rabbits in winter, and the sports in the 
village in summer, and the hundred things that pass the time of one 
generation in an old old place like Daleswood, meant less to them than 
the men. Anyhow, they did not quite seem to trust them with the 
past. The youngest of them was only just eighteen. That was 
Dick. They told him to get out and put his hands up, and be quick 
getting across, as soon as they had told him one or two things about 
the old time in Daleswood that a youngster like him wouldn’t know. 

“ Well, Dick said he wasn't going, and was making trouble about 
it; so they told Fred to go. Back, they told him, was best, and 
come up behind the Boche with his hands up; they would be less 
likely to shoot when it was back towards their own supports. 
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“ Fred wouldn't go, and so on with the rest. Well, they didn't 
waste time quarrelling, time being scarce, and they said: What was 
to be done ? 

"There was chalk where they were, low down in the trench, a 
little brown clay on the top of it. There was a great block of it loose 
near a shelter. They said they would carve with their knives on the 
big boulder of chalk all that they knew about Daleswood. They 
would write where it was and just what it was like, and they would 
write something of all those little things that pass with a generation. 
They reckoned on having the time for it. It would take a direct hit 
with something large, what they call big stuff, to do any harm to 
that boulder. They had no confidence in paper, it got so messed up 
when you were hit ,* besides, the Boche had been using thermite. 
Bums, that does. 

" They’d one or two men that were handy at carving chalk ; used 
to do the regimental crest and pictures of Hindenburg, and all that. 
They decided they'd do it in reliefs. 

" They started smoothing the chalk. They had nothing more to 
do but just to think what to write. It was a great big boulder with 
plenty of room on it. The Boches seemed not to know that they 
hadn’t killed the Daleswood men, just as the sea mightn't know that 
one stone stayed dry at the coming in of the tide. A gap between two 
divisions, probably. 

" Harry wanted to tell of the woods more than anything. He 
was afraid they might cut them down because of the war, and no 
one would know of the larks they had had there as boys. Wonderful 
old woods they were, with a lot of Spanish chestnut growing low, and 
tall old oaks over it. Harry wanted them to write down what the 
foxgloves were like in the wood at the end of summer, standing there 
in the evening, ' Great solemn row9,' he said, ‘ all odd in the dusk. 
All odd in the evening, going there after work, and makes you think 
of fairies/ There was lots of things about those woods, he said, that 
ought to be put down if people were to remember Daleswood as it 
used to be when they knew it. What were the good old days without 
those woods ? he said. 

“But another wanted to tell of the time when they cut the 
hay with scythes, working all those long days at the end of June ; 
there would be no more of that, he said, with machines come in 
and all. 
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" There was room to tell of all that, and the woods too, said the 
others, so long as they put it short like. 

" And another wanted to tell of the valleys beyond the wood, far 
afield, where the men went working; the women would remember 
the hay. The great valleys he’d tell of. It was they that made 
Daleswood. The valleys beyond the wood, and the twilight on them 
in summer. Slopes covered with mint and thyme, all solemn at evening. 
A hare on them perhaps, sitting as though they were his, then 
lolloping slowly away. It didn’t seem, from the way he told of those 
old valleys, that he thought they could ever be to other folk what 
they were to the Daleswood men in the days he remembered. He 
spoke of them as though there were something in them, besides the 
mint and the thyme and the twilight and hares, that would not stay 
after these men were gone, though he did not say what it was. Scarcely 
hinted it, even. 

" And still the Boche did nothing to the Daleswood men. The 
bullets had ceased altogether. That made it much quieter. The 
shells still snarled over, bursting far, far away. 

“ And Bob said tell of Daleswood itself, the old village, with queer 
chimneys, of red brick, in the wood. There weren't houses like that 
nowadays. They’d be building new ones and- spoiling it, likely, after 
the war. And that was all he had to say. 

" And nobody was for not putting down anything any one said. 
It was all to go in on the chalk, as much as would go in the time. 
For they all sort of understood that the Daleswood of what they called 
the good old time was just the memories that those few men had of the 
days they had spent there together. And that was the Daleswood 
they loved, and wanted folks to remember. They were all agreed as 
to that. And then they said how wa9 they to write it down ? And 
when it came to writing there was so much to be said, not spread 
over a lot of paper I don't mean, but going down 90 deep like, that 
it seemed to them how their own talk wouldn't be good enough to 
say it. And they knew no other, and didn’t know what to do. I 
reckon they'd been reading magazines, and thought that writing had 
to be like that muck. Anyway they didn’t know what to do. I 
reckon their talk would be good enough for Daleswood when they 
loved Daleswood like that. But they didn’t, and they were puzzled. 

“ The Boche was miles away behind them now, and his barrage 
with him. Still in front he did nothing. 
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“ They talked it all over and over did the Dales wood men. They 
tried everything. But somehow or other they couldn't get near what 
they wanted to say about old summer evenings. Time wore on. 
The boulder was smooth and ready, and that whole generation of 
Daleswood men could find no words to say what was in their hearts 
about Daleswood. There wasn't time to waste. And the only thing 
they thought of in the end was : ‘ Please, God, remember Daleswood 
just like it used to be.' And Bill and Harry carved that on the chalk 
between them. 

“ What happened to the Daleswood men ? Why, nothing, mere 
come one of them counter-attacks, a regular bastard for Jerry. The 
French made it, and did the Boche in proper. I got the story from a 
man with a hell of a great big hammer, long afterwards, when that 
trench was well behind our line. He was smashing up a huge great 
chunk of chalk because he said they all felt it was so dam silly." 


THE HOMING ’PLANE 

Lord Dunsany 

A TRAVELLER threw his cloak over his shoulder and came 
down slopes of gold in El Dorado. From incredible heights 
he came. He came from where the peaks of the pure gold 
mountain shone a little red with the sunset; from crag to crag of gold 
he stepped down slowly. Sheer out of romance he came through the 
golden evening. 

It was only an incident of every day; the sun had set or was setting, 
the air turned chill, and a battalion's bugles were playing “ Retreat," 
when this knightly stranger, a British aeroplane, dipped and went 
homeward over the infantry. That beautiful evening call, and the 
golden cloud-bank towering, and that adventurer coming home in the 
cold, happening all together, revealed in a flash the fact (which hours 
of thinking sometimes will not bring) that we live in such a period of 
romance as the troubadours would have envied. 
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He came, that British airman, over the border, sheer over No 
Man’s Land and the heads of the enemy and the mysterious land 
behind, snatching the secrets that the enemy would conceal. Either 
he had defeated the German airmen that would have stopped him 
going, or they had not dared to try. Who knows what he had done ? 
He had been abroad, and was coming home in the evening, as he did 
every day. 

Even when all its romance has been sifted from an age (as the 
centuries sift) and set apart from the trivial, and when all has been 
stored by the poets—even then what has any of them more romantic 
than these adventurers in the evening air, coming home in the twilight 
with the black shells bursting below ? 

The infantry look up with the same vague wonder with which 
children look at dragon-flies; sometimes they do not look at all, for 
all that comes in France has its part with the wonder of a terrible 
story as well as with the incidents of the day—incidents that recur 
year in and year out, too often for us to notice them. If a part of 
the moon were to fall off in the sky and come tumbling to earth, the 
comment on the lips of the imperturbable British watchers that have 
seen so much would be : “ Hullo ! What is Jerry up to now ? " 

And so the British aeroplane glides home in the evening, and the 
light fades from the air, and what is left of the poplars grows dark 
against the sky, and what is left of the houses grows more mournful 
in the gloaming; and night comes, and with it the sounds of thunder, 
for the airman has given his message to the artillery. It is as though 
Hermes had gone abroad sailing upon his sandals, and had found some 
bad land below those winged feet wherein men did evil and kept not 
the laws of gods or men, and he had brought his message back and the 
gods were angry. 

For the wars we fight to-day are not like other wars, and the wonders 
of them are unlike other wonders. If we do not see in them the saga 
and epic, how shall we tell of them ? 
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" AND then we used to have sausages," said the Sergeant. 

" And mashed ? " said the Private. 

" Yes," said the Sergeant, " and beer. And then we used 
to go home. It was grand in the evenings. We used to go along a 
lane that was full of them wild roses. And then we came to the road 
where the houses were. They all had their bit of a garden, every 
house.” 

" Nice, I calls it, a garden," the Private said. 

“ Yes," said the Sergeant; " they all had their garden. It came 
right down to the road. Wooden palings ; none of that there wire." 

“ I hates wire," said the Private. 

" They didn’t have none of it,” the N.C.O. went on. " The 
gardens came right down to the road, looking lovely. Old Billy Weeks 
he had them tall pale-blue flowers in his garden, nearly as high as a 
man." 

" Hollyhocks ? " said the Private. 

" No, they wasn’t hollyhocks. Lovely they were. We used to 
stop and look at them, going by every evening. He had a path up 
the middle of his garden paved with red tiles, Billy Weeks had; and 
these tall blue flowers growing the whole way along it, both sides like. 
They was a wonder. Twenty gardens there must have been, counting 
them ail; but none to touch Billy Weeks with his pale-blue flowers. 
There was an old windmill away to the left. Then there were the 
swifts sailing by overhead and screeching; just about as high again 
as the houses. Lord, how them birds did fly. And there was the other 
young fellows, what were not out walking, standing about by the 
roadside, just doing nothing at all. One of them had a flute: Jim 
Booker he was. Those were great days. The bats used to come out, 
flutter, flutter, flutter: and then there'd be a star or two; and the 
smoke from the chimneys going all grey ; and a little cold wind going 
up and down like the bats ; and all the colour going out of things ; 
and the woods looking all strange and a wonderful quiet in them, and 
a mist coming up from the stream. It’s a queer time that. It’s 
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always about that time, the way I see it: the end of the evening in 
the long days, and a star or two, and me and my girl going home. 
Wouldn't you like to talk about things for a bit the way you remember 
them ? " 

" O no. Sergeant,” said the other ; " you go on. You do bring it 
all back so.” 

” I used to bring her home,” the Sergeant said, ” to her father's 
house. Her father was keeper there and they had a house in the wood. 
A fine house with queer old tiles on it, and a lot of large, friendly dogs. 
I knew them all by name, same as they knew me. I used to walk 
home then along the side of the wood. The owls would be about; 
you could hear them yelling. They’d float out of the wood like, 
sometimes: all large and white.” 

” I knows them,” said the Private. 

” I saw a fox once so close I could nearly touch him, walking like 
he was on velvet: He just slipped out of the wood.” 

” Cunning old brute,” said the Private. 

" That's the time to be out,” said the Sergeant. ” Ten o'clock on 
a summer's night, and the night full of noises: not many of them ; 
but, what there is, strange : and coming from a great way off, through 
the quiet, with nothing to stop them. Dogs barking, owls hooting, 
an old cart; and then just once a sound that you couldn't account for 
at all, not anyhow. I've heard sounds on nights like that that nobody 
'ud think you'd heard, nothing like the flute that young Booker had, 
nothing like anything on earth.” 

“ I know,” said the Private. 

” I never told any one before, because they wouldn’t believe you. 
But it doesn’t matter now.” 

* “ There'd be a light in the window to guide me when I got home. 
I'd walk up through the flowers of our garden. We had a lovely 
garden. Wonderful white and strange the flowers looked of a night¬ 
time.” 

" You bring it all back wonderful,” said the Private. 

" It's a great thing to have lived,” said the Sergeant. 

" Yes, Sergeant," said the other. ” I wouldn't have missed it, not 
for anything.” 

For five days the barrage had rained down behind them ; they were 
utterly cut off and had no hope of rescue; their food was done and 
they did not know where they were. 
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C APTAIN HENRY SCUDD, of the British Mercantile Marine, 
sat in my wardroom and smoked Royal Naval tobacco with 
evident pleasure. 

Stress of weather had forced me and the destroyer under my 
command into Dartmouth, and the King’s Harbourmaster had directed 
me to anchor in a billet unpleasantly close to the s.s. Rosebank, likewise 
weather-bound, awaiting convoy to the Western Atlantic. 

In the middle watch the two ships had swung contrariwise, and 
our stems had touched. 

This contretemps led to much business with fenders and bad 
language on our part, but the s.s. Rosebank had taken no notice of the 
affair—her plates were not the sort to be dented with a boathook. 

Captain Henry Scudd, being a model of courtesy, had come across 
in state, in a whaler manned by a steward, two firemen and a boy, 
to inquire solicitously as to our well-being—and to smoke Naval 
tobacco in the duty-free shadow of the White Ensign. 

He had stayed to lunch, and after the meal we had discussed German 
submarines, a question which interested us both from different points 
of view, for whereas it was my pleasant duty to hunt them, Captain 
Scudd was liable to find himself the hunted. 

Not that he worried—he had been torpedoed twice, and he 
reckoned the Rosebank a fast ship—for had not his chief engineer 
squeezed eleven knots and a kick out of her ? 

When he said this I felt a great humbleness, for a week previously 
I had complained that my speed had dropped to 31 knots, and what 
were destroyers’ engines coming to, etc., etc. 

Captain Henry Scudd gazed round the wardroom. 

" Smart pictures, though I don't know that Mrs. Scudd would pass 
them,” he remarked, indicating our Kirchners with the stem of his pipe. 

I agreed that they were charming, and mentally wondered what 
Mrs. Scudd’s pictures were like. 

” Women "—began Captain Scudd, his eyes fastened on " La 
Coquette.” 
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I waited anxiously; there was an air about the Captain that seemed 
to indicate he had seen life in the course of the last twenty^five years ; 
but it was not to be. Evidently he did not feel that he knew me well 
enough, for he suddenly remarked : 

” Damned rummy for me to be sitting in a Royal Naval mess.” 

" How's that ? ” said I. 

" Well, Lieutenant Fitz Price, there was a day when I hated the 
R.N.—you stunk in my nostrils, as the Book says.” 

I expressed my sorrow that this should have been so, and demanded 
further details. 

“ It was in 'oi that the trouble started,” replied the Captain. ” I was 
skipper of a decent little craft called the- Well, call her the David. 

“ Yes, that’s a good name, call her the David” and Captain Scudd 
chuckled to himself. 

" I was in the Black Sea trade,” he continued, ” and one December 
morning I fetched up off Gibraltar. Due to go in for orders, I was. 

” As I turned up for the breakwater I saw a blasted great battle¬ 
ship, guns dotted about her like barnacles, and five hundred sailors 
to make her look pretty, standing up for the same entrance. I had 
her abaft me starboard beam—right oh ! you say I had to give way." 

“ I’m sure I never . . 

Captain Scudd did not allow me to continue. 

” No, sir ! I maintain 3 he was an overtaking ship. Howmsoever, 
we both drew near the entrance, and a bicycle-maker from Birmingham 
could see it was going to be a near thing. 

" The battleship I’m going to call the Goliath ,” continued Captain 
Scudd, ” blew her syren and hoisted international flags, which, when 
I had time to look ’em up next day, meant * Stand out of my course 

" Now I had my pride then just as I have now, so I held on. 
Nearer and nearer we got to the hole in the wall, and nearer we got to 
each other. My quartermaster—we had dagoes in those days—tried 
to put the helm over without orders. I knocked him down and took 
the wheel myself. Well, the whole of Gib. would have seen two ships 
with a combined beam of no feet trying to get through an entrance 
120 feet wide, if the Goliath, by a turn of speed, hadn't got past us 
and got there first. We were so close his torpedo booms carried away 
my sea boat, but it was a neat bit of work with a ship that size, and 
I could have forgiven him if a gilded young popinjay, in a suit of 
white ducks with brass buttons, hadn't sung out from her forebridge 
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with a megaphone : * Noah ahoy I I'll send you a copy of the rules 
of the road when we’ve anchored.* 

" And all these blinkin' sailors laughing like a pack of jackasses 
at me, a man with twenty years' sailoring in those days, and an extra 
master’s certificate. I can assure you I said a thing or two; I hadn't 
met Mrs. Scudd then.” 

There was a long pause. 

" Was that the end ? ” I ventured to remark. 

" By no means. Lieutenant Fitz Price,” replied the Captain, 
" for in March '02 I was plugging through the Bay, homeward bound, 
wind force seven, sea ditto, when whom should I meet rolling her 
guts out but my old friend the Goliath. I had a look at her through 
glasses, and saw a crowd of sailors vomiting good and hearty over her 
lee side. That gave me an idea. 

” I routed out some flags, and hoisted, ' Please close me. I have 
urgent question to ask.' 

“ Round came the Goliath. Lord, how she rolled when she got in 
the trough. Then as she wallowed about just off my beam, I ran up 
with me own hands : ' Have you any sick on board ? I can supply 
medical assistance .’ I'd have given a month’s pay to be on her bridge. 

" After a long pause she ran up a four-letter signal." 

*' What was it ? " I asked. 

“ * You win ' / ” replied Captain Scudd with relish. 

" Thank you,” said the Captain, " a whisky and water, please.” 
Then as he sipped his drink: 

" But now, Mr. Fitz Price, things are different. This war has 
taught us both. This convoy work has changed my ideas. As for 
you gentlemen in destroyers, well—you’re grand! " 

“ The war has shown us, Captain,” said I, ” that those that sail 
the sea are of two kinds: ‘ the Hun and the others ’; and as far as 
your service and mine are concerned they are both one, and long may 
they remain so.” 

" Hear, hear," said the Captain. 

As we went on deck and awaited his boat, I said: 

“ May I offer you a couple of pounds of Naval tobacco, Captain 
Scudd ? ” 

The Captain grinned. 

“ Well, as you rightly said, we’re both one, and I hate these 
Customs officers. Thank you, I shall be obliged, Mr. Fitz Price.” 
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MY FRIEND BATSTONE, AMERICAN 

CITIZEN 


i 


T HE mental processes which conduce to heroism or cowardice 
on the battlefield are as little understood by the average 
civilian as they are discussed by the average soldier. To the 
former—reared on legends of unflinching courage, flashing sabres, and 
multitudinous medals—war is apt to appear as a rather glorious, 
rather dangerous, but always fascinating sport. To the latter, trained 
in the harsher school of personal experience, the so-called sport is 
merely an unsatisfactory job (into which he has somehow drifted), 
a job usually boring, occasionally frightening, but always desperately 
repugnant, from which he hopes eventually to escape with a fairly 
whole skin. For the duration of that job, only the finest of mental 
lines divide the so-called hero from the so-called coward. As evidence 
for which extremely unpopular theory I produce the case of Second 
Lieutenant Harry B. Batstone, sometime subaltern of " C " Battery 
in the artillery brigade of which I was adjutant during the earlier 
days of this war. 


n 

Imagine a boy well over six feet tall, broad in proportion ; large 
capable hands; intense clear-blue eyes; complexion almost nut-brown; 
hair just a trifle too long for British Army traditions, brown also; 
the usual khaki tunic, service cap, Sam Browne belt, but breeches 
inclined to bag over at the knee, and boots, just too loose in the calf 
for smartness, over-spurred at high heels. To me the boots and 
breeches betrayed their wearer the first time I saw him, whipless, 
galloping an unclipped chestnut across Salisbury Plain. Later he 
rode up as we stood by the hot guns (it being our first firing-practice, 
the buffers had not been filled as carefully as the regulations provide), 
aud made himself known to my colonel in the unmistakable drawl of 
the Westerner. He had just joined, and the Staff captain had posted 
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him to the divisional ammunition column, and the divisional ammuni¬ 
tion column wasn't a fighting unit, and did the colonel think he could 
take him into his brigade because: 

" You see, sir, I want to be with the guns.” 

We discussed it, the colonel and I, riding home across the downs 
to Larkhill Camp. Said the colonel: 

" But how on earth did he manage to get into Kitchener’s Army ? 
The man's an American, if ever I saw one.” 

Said I: " I don’t know, sir. But young Wardle, of ‘ C ' Battery, 


" I know what he is! " grunted the colonel, and we jogged on in 
a heavy silence. 

But that evening, after mess, Batstone appeared again, drawl 
more pronounced than ever, eyes intense with purpose. “You see, 
sir," he said, sipping his port, ” I’ve come an awful long way for this 
show. And the column seems a pretty tame kind of proposition.” 

The colonel was in one of his mellowest moods; his eyes held 
that peculiar after-mess twinkle which seems to be the exclusive 
property of the “ regular.” 

” Know anything about horses ? ” he asked casually. 

I watched Batstone, saw his left eyelid quiver for the fraction of 
a second, saw him master a vast inclination to open up, heard him 
say: ” Oh, yes, a little.” Wondered where he, an American, had 
learned his super-British assumption of reticence. For I knew my 
C.O.; knew how carefully he was testing a man whom all his traditions 
told him to regard as a " foreigner.” 

“ And how about your gunnery ? ” he went on. 

" Oh, I don't think I know much less than most of the others,” 
drawled Batstone. 

Two days later saw him posted to our brigade. 

hi 

We trained back from firing-practice to Deepcut Barracks, Aider- 
shot ; and life, for me, became one hectic avalanche of papers. The 
brigade, one of Kitchener's earliest, had been formed more than nine 
months, but only within the last two of them had our equipment 
begun to materialise. Now, day after day, the battery quartermasters 
wrestled with the ordinance for harness, dial-sights, pick-axes, bicycles, 
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signalling lamps, and all the various “ spares " which go to complete the 
impedimenta of sixteen 18-pr. Q.F. guns with their accompanying 
limbers, G.S. waggons, mess-carts, telephone cart, water-carts, and the 
rest. The chronicling of which operations, in addition to driving my 
orderly-room clerks to the verge of insanity, postponed for some time 
that heart-to-heart talk with Batstone my literary soul desired. (For 
the lust of " copy ” is one of the few human emotions which even war 
cannot efface.) 

However, my opportunity came at last, one evening as I sauntered 
down the orderly-room steps on to the gravelled gun-park. 

“ Hallo, adjutant 1 ” drawled a well-known voice. " They seem 
to keep you pretty busy.” 

" They do,” I answered. We began a silent, leisurely inspection 
of the newly painted vehicles drawn up in the already darkling 
square. 

“ How are you getting on ? ” I continued. 

” Bully ! ” he answered; and then, ” Say, it was awful good of 
you to get the old man to take me on.” 

I disclaimed the credit, adding, ” You did it yourself.” 

" Well, in a way,” he admitted. His voice rose a semitone above 
the English pitch he had trained himself to. “ You see,” he went on, 

" I just couldn’t stick being in that old ammunition column. I 
came over here to fight.” 

“ But ”—I seized the opening—" it isn't your fight at all. Your 
country's a neutral.” 

He expressed himself picturesquely anent neutrality. 

" How did you manage your commission ? ” I ventured. 

“Easy enough.” He bit off the confidence at his lips, leaving 
my imagination busy with stories of forged birth-certificates, stolen 
naturalisation papers, a hundred theories which remain so to this 
day. But his reasons for joining us he gave succinctly enough. 

“ My 1 ” said Batstone. “ Do you ttflnk any man who called 
himself a man could keep out of a scrap like this ? It would have 
just driven me crazy to stick over there and read in the newspapers 
what you chaps were doing.” 

Three nights later I watched—by the uncertain waving light of 
the acetylene flares—" C ” Battery file off out of the gun-park on 
their way to France. In rear of the clanking water-cart rode Bat¬ 
stone, legs almost straight in the stirrup-irons, bridle-arm held high. 
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“ See you the other side," he called, as he vanished into the jingling 
darkness. 

IV 

This being the story of Harry B. Batstone, Westerner, and not 
a history of the 1915-16 campaign on the Western front, I shall skip 
lightly over many months. Suffice it that we fought at Loos and 
emerged with fifteen of our sixteen guns " out of action," that we 
rested at Watou, and were thereafter condemned to general post up 
and down that sodden triangle of cratered swamps and flattened 
farms which men know as " the salient." 

Now the salient—it had, at the time of which I write, Ypres for 
base and Hooge for apex, the Menin road bisecting the triangle— 
was emphatically no place for a picnic. Our battery positions— 
with the exception of those plainly visible from the German observa¬ 
tion-towers on the surrounding ridges—had all been “ spotted " long 
since by hostile 'planes. Cross-roads, paths, canal-bridges, communi¬ 
cation and front-line trenches were shelled regularly and remorselessly 
both by day and by night. Our air supremacy existed only in the 
home newspapers, our ammunition in the imagination of our politicians. 
The Flanders winter—fogs, sleet, and a cold that bit to the marrow— 
did not add to the amenities of that glorious game, war. 

Batstone did his duty with the guns, with the front-line infantry, 
at the battered house on the Potije road whence one watched through 
a high-powered telescope the black “ five-nines " bursting over and 
among the straggling semicircle of shallow trenches built up with 
sandbags—did it neither better nor worse than his fellow-subalterns. 

I used to hear his " Is that you, adjutant ? " on the buzzing wires; 
used to see him sometimes when I visited the batteries. 

“ Good chap Batstone ! " the colonel would say. “ Very keen ; 
accurate in his reports, too. Rather high-strung, perhaps." It needs 
something of a psychologist to command twenty-six officers and seven 
hundred men. And no doubt the colonel, too, had noticed that slight 
puckering of the skin round Batstone’s eye-sockets, the tendency of 
his voice to overpitch itself, the vague thinness of the nut-brown 
cheeks. 

But Batstone stuck it, like the rest of them, till they moved 
us out. 
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In the days before the Second Army drove the enemy from 
Wytschaete Ridge, capturing Messines and so freeing the southern 
section of the salient, Neuve Eglise was a field-artillery brigade 
headquarters and Hill 63 a nest of observation-posts, screened by a 
thick-set hedge from the enemy on the opposite slope. 

The brigade approved of Neuve Eglise. Batteries lived in a pleasant 
valley, scarcely ever fired at; waggon-lines and horses a short mile 
or so to the rear. But the brigade did not approve so highly of the 
observation-posts on Hill 63, which were frequently shelled by day, 
and continuously machine-gunned by night. However, it was all a 
vast improvement on the salient, especially as spring—a mild dry 
spring—had suddenly smiled over the country-side. 

Nevertheless, we were not without casualties. They happened 
intermittently; now a driver wounded here, now a gunner killed 
there. Batstone chanced to be on the hill during our worst day. 
The German guns were “ searching " the hedge which concealed our 
observation dug-outs. The one next to his was blown in, two men 
wiped out on the spot, a third badly hit in the abdomen. Batstone 
helped to get him out, carried him to the dressing-station. It took 
nearly half an hour before they found a doctor with morphia, and the 
man was screaming with pain from the time Batstone picked him up 
till the needle slipped in under the skin of the forearm. 

Batstone went back to his dug-out, raised the shutter, glued his 
eye to the telescope for an hour, had his tea, and stayed on duty 
till the next morning. His captain reported him—confidentially— 
“ a little bit nervy.” 

VI 

To realise what followed you must understand that, although it 
is no disgrace for the average officer to admit himself suffering from 
nerve-strain, Batstone was an American serving in the British Army 
—on his national honour, so to speak—terribly anxious not to appear 
a “ quitter ” in the eyes of his fellow-subalterns. Not a nice position 
for a boy of twenty-two, with the imaginative temperament, who 
feels himself for the moment incapable of performing his duties. 

He fought it out with himself for a whole miserable sleepless week, 
turning it over in his mind, this way, that way; decided he would 
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be playing the coward if he threw his hand in ; kicked himself for not 
having sufficient moral courage to own up that he was beat. Then 
an observant B.C. sent him back to the horse-lines for a day or two, 
and one of the Boche long-range guns, looking for one of ours, began 
dropping 8-inch shells among the crowded teams. Batstone got them 
all away in safety, quietly, without any panic, a hundred and twenty- 
five of them, two by two, drivers riding the off-horses. " C ” waggon¬ 
lines were quite close to headquarters, and the colonel and I watched 
them file out of the trees, at a walk, Batstone last—on foot. This 
happened three days in succession—never at the same hour. To 
appreciate the effect of such an experience on nerves already shaken 
by six months of hard fighting, one requires an intimate knowledge 
of 8-inch shells and the psychology of stampeding horses. 

Shortly afterwards Batstone came to interview the colonel. Accord¬ 
ing to all rules he should have consulted his battery commander first; 
it would certainly have been the easier course. But Batstone preferred 
to tackle the old man in person. I was not present at that interview, 
nor, from the colonel, did I ever hear the details of it, only the result. 

" Batstone's feeling rather off colour," he said, " so I'm trans¬ 
ferring him to the brigade ammunition column for a bit of a rest. 
You can post that new youngster—what’s his name, Merriless or 
Merriwell—to ‘ C ’ Battery." 

Batstone gave me the remainder of the story himself, when I 
went over to inspect the damage that had been done to the 
waggon-line. 

“ I presume the old man told you all about it ? " he said, flicking 
at his boots with the plaited switch he had been persuaded, much 
against racial prejudice, to carry. 

" All about what ? " I prevaricated. 

" All about me." His reserve broke suddenly, completely. " My 
God! " he burst out, “ I feel like a dog, a little ytllow dog 1 And 
what’s the use ?—I can’t stick it." 

“ Oh, shut up ! ” I interrupted. “ You're only a bit off colour! " 

“ Off colour be damned. It's nice of you to put it that way, 
adjutant. But I'm a coward—a rotten coward, a quitter. What the 
hell’s the use of blinking things ? If I'd been in the ranks they'd 
have shot me for cowardice; as it is, being an officer—fine, lovely 
officer, aren’t I ?—you send me back for a bit of a rest.” 

“ Don’t be an as 91 Nobody’s called you a coward." 
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" Except myself.” An awful detachment crept into his voice. 
” I tell you I am a coward. My nerve's just cracked. I keep on 
remembering things—God, it's awful! Those poor devils in the 
Buffs after the mine exploded ”—he spoke of a tragedy nearly three 
months old—“ and that chap screaming when I picked him up I ” 

I did my best to soothe him; explained and explained that he 
had every right to a rest, that it was only temporary, that nobody 
thought any the worse of him for it, that he had shown his courage 
not once but half a dozen times, that a coward would never have 
owned up as he had done, that it was an officer’s duty to ask for a 
rest when he felt himself no longer capable of command. All the 
while, listening to its own voice, my brain kept questioning: “ How 
much longer can you stand it ? Supposing they start shelling these 
waggon lines while you're here ? ” 

A little of what 1 said seemed to penetrate Batstone’s consciousness ; 
every now and then normality would come back to his unkeyed mind. 
But I knew it was only the force behind my words, the effort of my 
own mentality to capture his, which held the shadows from him; 
realised that as soon as I was gone, and he alone again in that bare, 
canvas-walled Armstrong hut, all the demons of self-reproach would 
return to hiss ” coward ” at his soul. 

We talked late that afternoon, talked till the sun set red behind the 
tree-trunks—I walking up and down the little hut, Batstone perched 
on the edge of his camp-bedstead, hunched up, motionless, save for 
the hands which kept stretching out for something to touch—his 
field-glasses, the case of his prismatic compass, the mackintosh sheet 
which covered his valise. He told me of his earliest years, of hi9 
college days, his few months of manhood, of the call which had come 
to him at the outbreak of war; and every tale held the same tragedy 
—the fear of being afraid, which is the greatest terror. But all those 
stories I have buried away out of pen-reach—for Batstone was my 
friend. 

VII 

More than a hundred miles behind the rearmost gun of all, in a 
quiet 1 , clean town of Western France, lives the Statistical Department 
of the Army. There, day by day, typewriters click, forms are filed 
and ” returns ” tabulated, dissected, collated, till the twin problems 
“ man-power ” and " munition-power ” emerge tangible in coloured 
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curves and columns of varying height and figures that a man may 
grasp in a comprehending half-hour. It is not a human department, 
any more than the Standard Oil Trust is human, or the joint-stock 
banks, or the big insurance companies; but, even as they, it plays 
with human things, moves them hither or thither, shuffles and sorts 
them like cards on the long brown gambling-table of battle. We were 
just cards, Batstone and I, and the department cut us into different 
packs—" decks " he would have called them. 

It was merely a trifle of reorganisation—the merging of the brigade 
ammunition columns into the divisional ammunition columns—but 
it separated us as effectively as a prison-wall. Batstone passed from 
my Colonel's command, vanished into another unit. We never saw 
him ; only every now and then a subaltern—sent back on some message 
in connection with the supply of shells—would bring us vague word 
of his existence. 

At the end of July we were shifted south to the Battle of the 
Somme. 


VIII 

Compared with this, Loos and the Salient had been rest-cures. 
Guns practically in the open, barely protected against splinters, 
firing day and night for weeks on end; front line trenches hidden 
under a perpetual barrage; communication as fitful as it was im¬ 
portant ; storms of shell on roads, battery positions, waggon lines, 
dressing-stations; and always that one battered village, flat to the 
ground, speckled with white chalk-heaps whereunder a handful of 
men crouched to their machine-guns—holding up an army. 

Our division had better luck than most, but casualties were heavy 
enough, especially among the junior officers. Fourteen went down 
in the first ten days, and, of course, the divisional ammunition column 
had to fill some of the vacancies. They sent up Batstone, with two 
others, to join the brigade on our right, just a few days before Guille- 
mont fell. He didn't volunteer for the duty ; he didn't (as he might 
have done) protest against it, explain to his new Colonel that he had 
been sent back for a rest. He just went. 

I give the rest of the story, as it was told to me by his battery 
commander, weeks afterwards, when we had been relieved: 

" Must say the D.A.C. did us damn well for reinforcements. They 
sent me up an officer who was as good a feller as I ever met. By 
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the way, I believe he used to be in your brigade—name of Batstone— 
a great big chap—Canadian, I should think by his accent. Never 
saw such a lad for the front line—couldn’t keep him away from it— 
used to go up almost every day. Funny thing about it was that he 
should be killed in the battery after all. You remember the night 
they put the gas-shell over us—rotten sort of things, seemed to come 
slower and slower, no burst to them, they just sighed off like a used 
soda-syphon—well, Batstone got it into his head that some of the 
men had taken off their respirators. We were quite all right in the 
telephone dug-out, and I told him to lie doggo. The damn things 
kept coming over one after the other, faster than one could count. 

* You'll get strafed !' I said. But he wouldn’t leave it alone ; said 
he was worried about the left section—they were some way off and a 
shell had cut our wires to them. So at last I let him go, just to take 
a dekko round. He’d hardly put his head outside the dug-out when 
they got him—a direct hit. Jolly nearly got strafed myself pulling 
him in. Quite useless, of course. He was stone dead.” 


IX 

That is the story of my friend Batstone. I have tried to tell it 
simply, almost colloquially, without any verbiage. But if you think 
about it enough—as I have thought; use your imagination in reading 
—as I have not used mine in writing; if you try to picture to yourself 
his mental processes, the first screwing-up of resolution to join in 
another nation’s scrap, the difficulties he must have experienced in 
getting his commission; his determination to go out with a fighting 
unit; the months when he made his weak nature play a strong part ; 
his struggle before he would admit himself beat; the self-reproach 
he must have endured in the column, and the way in which, at the 
end, he whipped up every fibre of soul-force for one last big effort— 
then, in addition to realising a little of what war really means (for 
Batstone’s temperament was not the exception, rather the rule), I 
believe you will admit that I have proved the unpopular theory with 
which I began. 

And if, having read and thought of my friend Batstone, you do 
not see him as a particularly large size in heroes, the fault lies not 
in his life but in his biographer. 
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A PIT IN A BEETROOT FIELD 


T HE French wounded were in sorry plight those early days of 
war. I saw the arrival at Rouen of the first trains of men 
put out of action in the Battle of Mons. The British soldiers 
were in well-found ambulance carriages, the French in ordinary third- 
class compartments. I recollect how they cried for water, which we 
drew for them at a pump on the platform ; how they snatched the 
pails and pitchers to their fevered lips. 

In the fighting round about Amiens, towards the end of September, 
the French losses were heavy, and there were not enough motors to 
bring the wounded in quickly. 

The French Red Cross president in the town was trying to find 
more. I offered him Eric Loder’s Rolls-Royce—of course with Loder's 
consent, willingly given. He at once pulled a Red Cross armlet out 
of his pocket and put it on my sleeve. Without any formality he 
attached me to his society. I was now a stretcher-bearer under 
orders. Loder was an ambulance driver. We were told to go immedi¬ 
ately to the village of Villers-Bretonneaux, a few miles behind the 
battle which was being fought. 

With me went an abbe whose cure of souls was at Chaulnes, a village 
near by. He had a narrow escape from being shot by the Germans 
during the occupation of Amiens. " They did not behave badly,” 
said the abb£, “ until they knew their advance on Paris had been 
stopped. Then they grew savage and resentful. One day three 
officers went out of the village and did not come back. The other 
officers accused me of giving notice of their movements. They said 
they would shoot me if their comrades did not return. 

“ I did not wait to see whether they would return or not. A 
butcher was going out to fetch some pigs. I got him to drive me with 
him until we were beyond the German outposts; then I walked into 
safety. Unfortunately I heard afterwards that the butcher had been 
shot. I trust it was not for helping me.” 

“ Do you think they would really have murdered you, Monsieur 
VAbbt ? ” 
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“ Certainly I do.” The good priest seemed surprised by my 
question. ” In a village close to ours they asked the air 6 for bread. 
He said he had none to spare. ' You are keeping it for French soldiers/ 
they declared. ' If I had any to spare/ he retorted, ' I would sooner 
give it to my own countrymen than to you/ They shot him then 
and there.” 

At Villers we turned the school into a hospital. Farm-carts were 
bringing in shattered and sick men—farm-carts with no springs, 
engines of jolting torture to men in pain. As we lifted them out 
and carried them into the school we could tell that every movement 
was an agony. 

We tried to comfort them by saying they would go on more com¬ 
fortably when they left Villers. A British Red Cross detachment 
had turned up with several motor-ambulances. This was only a 
dressing-station on the way to hospital at Amiens. But a good many 
of these poor fellows got no farther than Villers. 

They were burying a man who had died of wounds when we arrived. 
In the warm September afternoon sunshine bees murmured among 
the gay flower-beds of the school garden. There was a sweet, homely 
scent in the air from these last outposts of summer. The coffin rested 
for a few moments on the gravel path between the autumn borders. 
Then, with chanting priest and acolytes bearing tapers, which flamed 
an unwholesome yellow against the sunlight, the procession moved 
away. 

In the school-room the heat and the smell dizzied the brain. Beds 
had been carried in. We laid the wounded on them and took off their 
bandages. Some of these had been put on three days before. Some 
of the wounds were in a state which I could not describe without 
making many of you sick. I turned sick myself. I was attached 
as aid to a clever little Irish surgeon who was with the British Red 
Cross party. Lucky that they brought him. There was no doctor 
in the village, only the apothecary, a kindly, wise old man, but no 
operator, naturally. It made me proud of our country to see how 
quietly and reassuringly young Dr. Kelly took off his coat, rolled up 
his shirt-sleeves, and set to work with his dressings and instruments. 

After an hour or so of helping him I felt the heat and smell of the 
room becoming more than I could bear. I went out to breathe fresher 
air. I sat on the doorstep for a minute, then started to go back, then 
found myself lying in the passage with a bump on the side of my head 
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where I had hit the wall as I fell. I could not think for a few moments 
what I was doing in the passage on my back; then I remembered, 
and I hastened to adopt Nature’s remedy for a turned stomach. 
Oddly enough I had not felt sick before. My imagination did not 
seem to be affected in the least by the sight of horrible wounds. And 
after I had got rid of the trouble I was fit again immediately, ready 
to go on stretcher-bearing and acting as surgeon’s aid. 

The work was hard at first, but there was so much of it that one 
had no time to think of its hardness As quickly as we could we 
patched the sufferers and carried them out to the ambulances and 
cars. It seemed cruel to touch some of them. 

We could see their teeth bite hard on to their under lips. Some 
cried out as we lifted them, sheet, pillow and all. But there was 
scarcely one who did not turn grateful eyes to oure, reach out, if he 
could, a grimy hand and murmur, “ Merci, m’sieu I ” 

Goodwill had to supply many deficiencies in that improvised 
hospital, and did it nobly. All classes in the village sent help. There 
was the Lady Bountiful of the neighbourhood, and from her down¬ 
wards, some of all sorts, to peasant women in their gingham overalls. 
How gently and yet in how businesslike a manner they went about 
their duties! With infinite care they dressed the men, gathered up 
their poor belongings (it made one’s heart ache to see the anxiety 
with which the wounded looked for their little bundles containing 
perhaps a spare shirt, or a few francs tied up in a rag purse), and, 
as soon as beds were empty, stripped off the bloodstained bedclothes 
and prepared for fresh arrivals. 

All day and the next day these continued to fill the school-room. 
Then the sound of the guns came nearer. The {arm-carts could not 
bring the wounded in quickly enough. We were ordered to take our 
cars and go to a point just behind the hring-line, where a number oi 
bad cases were assembled. On a fine autumn Sunday afternoon, 
clear and tranquil, we drove between the stubble comlands, and among 
vast stretches of beetroot field. 

The guns boom and rattle ahead. In the blue air little balls of 
white smoke. Out of them come flashes. Then the smoke slowly 
drifts away. Shrapnel bursting. The battle is not far away. The 
enemy are advancing. That is why soldiers are burying dead com¬ 
rades so hastily. 

A cart comes slowly up the road. It is full of men killed in the 
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fighting. They are in their uniforms just as they have been picked 
up. Sleeping, you might think, save that men do not sleep pilfcd upon 
one another, all swaying to the motion of a cart. They are lifted 
out, put into a big pit that the soldiers have dug to receive them, 
the earth is shovelled in, away goes the cart for more. 

Did we feel the pity of it ? I suppose we did. Yet no one said 
anything. What was there to say ? We had seen worse than this in 
hospitals. Better death outright than ghastly wounds. 

But somehow those dead bodies in the late afternoon sunshine, 
thrown into a pit in a beetroot field, depressed me more than the 
hospital. The wounded might recover—for these it was all over. 
What a wretched use to put a man to I What a futile, pitiable end to 
a creature capable of enjoyment, of quiet, honest happiness, of health¬ 
ful, profitable work! 

We found among the wreckage of war a scrap of a letter, muddy 
and crumpled—a letter to a French soldier from his wife: 

" My dear Auguste, —I was very pleased to receive your letter 
and to hear your news. I do not know if you will receive this, for now 
it is forbidden to write to soldiers—only allowed to send postcards all 
ready prepared. We are doing pretty well at present. We take 
our meals on one side " (? of the room) " and sleep on the other. Send 
my parents a card. If you have not written to your mother, write 
to her too. She is so anxious about you. I will now finish by sending 
you a good hug and a kiss; also for our little Marie, who is always 
asking about you. Cara G-.” 

Poor Cara! Poor mother! Poor little Marie ! Auguste lies in 
a pit in a beetroot field—part of the *' wastage " of war. Yet men 
call themselves " reasoning animals ” I 
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W E left our little inn at seven in the morning, having tried to 
put courage into our landlady’s timorous heart. Poor soul! 
She feared for herself and her children, not without cause. 
Yet it was surely better for her to stay where she had a roof over her 
head and a little store of food than to join the pitiful throng of refugees, 
and perhaps see her children starve by the roadside. Experience has 
taught me that the inhabitants of a war-zone are wiser to “ bear the 
ills they have than fly to others that they know not of.” 

We drove into Beauvais in time to hear the white-bearded mayor 
making a speech from the town-hall steps, telling the crowd gathered 
in front of him, anxious and perplexed, that for the moment there was 
no danger. The effect of this assurance was spoiled, a few minutes 
later, by three troopers who clattered into the square and told how 
they had been fired on by Uhlans from a wood only three and a half 
miles away. It was a bad morning for Beauvais and many another 
town and village, that sunny September ist, 1914. No one knew 
how near the enemy flood might be. 

While Moore and I were debating what to do next, the correspondent 
whose car we had filched drove up in an ancient “ Puffing James/' 
which he had dug from the depths of some small town garage, and 
recognised our vehicle at once. It had on its glass screen in front a 
permit to circulate in Belgium, whence it had lately arrived. He 
could not get the car away from us, but, while we were looking for 
petrol, he scratched off this permit with his pocket-knife, thinking 
to do us a bad turn. We thought he had done us a bad turn, for the 
permit helped to give us some sort of standing. But, as events shaped 
themselves within the next few hours, it proved to be a very great 
service that he had rendered his rivals. Perhaps he saved our lives. 

We started about ten for Clermont, a town about twenty-five miles 
distant. We felt sure of meeting French troops on the road, and of 
learning where the enemy were. Soon we fell in with a column 
belonging to one of the two divisions of Territorials—that is to say, 
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of soldiers past the age of service in the active &.rmy, who had en¬ 
countered the shock of the Germans at Charleroi. They wereYetreating 
as quickly as they could. In order to avoid slowing down the car, 
so as to pass them without raising dust, we inquired for a side turning 
which would bring us back on to the road in front of them. A peasant 
told us how to go. We followed a small road, little more than a cart- 
track. It led across fields, then through a wood. In the wood we 
turned a sharp comer, and there, not more than five minutes away 
from the French column on the march, we saw a patrol of German 
cavalry. 

We knew them at once for what they were, by their low-crowned 
helmets, their grey Jaeger-like uniforms; by their dour, unsmiling 
faces and by a certain air of stem, stealthy repression which there was 
about them. The moment about which all correspondents had been 
talking ever since the war started was upon us. What would be done 
to newspaper men caught in the war-zone ? Would they be considered 
spies and shot ? Would they be treated as prisoners of war ? These 
were the questions that all of us had debated. We would gladly have 
avoided learning the answers in this fashion, but there was no way of 
escape. 

In the few seconds which passed between our seeing and being 
stopped by them we did a good deal of hard thinking. Mercifully the 
Belgian military permit no longer showed on our glass screen. Luckily, 
I had nothing on my passport to show that I was a journalist. Moore’s 
passport had his profession written on it. " Keep it in your pocket,” 
I whispered to him ; and when the little officer of the patrol asked us 
in good French for our papers, I at once handed up mine, with Moore’s 
safe-conduct from the Mayor of Dieppe. 

While the officer read them, a very ill-looking corporal ordered us 
gruffly to open our bags. He covered us with a large revolver. It 
seemed to me to be the largest revolver I had ever seen. On the other 
side a trooper kept his lance levelled at the chauffeur. The rest of 
the eighteen troopers surrounded the car, except three, who went a 
little way on to scout against any surprise. 

The corporal searched the bags with a very plain hope of finding 
some evidence against us. He tore out our maps. He tossed our 
clothes about roughly. Nothing to convict us of being anything 
worse than eccentric tourists 1 But there came a bad moment when 
he turned out the contents of the chauffeur’s bag. The first thing 
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he saw was a Browning pistol. He glanced at the officer as one should 
say : “ What need have we of any further witness ? " He had a 
blood-lustful look. 

But the officer was thoughtful. 

“ Where are you going ? " he asked. 

" To Paris, monsieur.” We smiled at him blandly. 

" To Paris ? ” he repeated, and smiled too, as if he were thinking. 
” We are going there also.” Then he said : 

“ Which road are you taking ? ” 

“ The road through Clermont,” we made answer. It was the only 
road we knew. 

I thought he looked relieved. He was in a difficulty. That was 
clear. With the French so near, he could hardly risk any shooting. 
Nor can a patrol of cavalry take a motor-car about with it in hostile 
territory. The mention of Clermont brightened him up. 

He had the car searched thoroughly, all the cushions taken out 
and examined, everything turned over. The maps with which we 
were driving were confiscated. So were all the newspapers we had. 
He held out the papers I had given him. 

" These are no good,” he said gently. 

Then I knew how the condemned criminal feels when the judge 
addresses him before passing sentence. 

“ No good,” he said again. ” However,” he continued, " I will 
allow you to go on to Clermont. All rights.” He was plainly proud of 
his knowledge of English. As to Moore's passport he had said nothing. 

He gave a sharp word of command. The corporal disappointedly 
tucked his revolver away. The troopers wheeled about and put their 
horses to a smart walk again. We were free. 

" Make her go,” we said to the chauffeur. 

We twisted about in narrow lanes until at last we came to the road 
again. We stopped and asked if any Germans had been seen. No, 
we were told; all safe. So we bowled along till we came to the first 
houses of Clermont. 

Then we understood why the little officer had let us go. 

People rushed into the roadway. 

” Don't come in,” they cried, ” the streets are full of Germans.” 

I have never seen a car turn so quickly as ours did then. The 
driver seemed to swing it right round with one mighty pull of the 
wheel. We went off towards Beauvais as hard as we could. 



THE DESERTED CITY 

Hamilton Fyfe 

N OTHING I have seen of the ravages of war has struck a colder 
chill to my heart than the empty streets and squares of Amiens, 
that gay, bustling city which during four months was silent 
and deserted, but which now, freed—as Marshal Foch promised it 
should be—from the threat of a second German occupation, is gradually 
coming back to life. 

Of villages and small towns abandoned by their inhabitants, 
fiercely bombarded, ruined sometimes beyond recognition, I had seen 
many in France, in Poland, in Galicia, in Rumania, in Italy. But to 
drive through a city that has no people in it; to walk through streets 
at noon where your footsteps are loud on the pavement; to see, in 
what had been so short a while before a hive of every activity, no living 
creature except perhaps a cat scratching feebly in the ruins of a shop, 
or a famished dog outside a shattered house—that affects the imagina¬ 
tion with sinister force. 

It would have been less uncanny if the city had been in ruins ; 
but for a long time the marks of damage were few. There seemed to 
be no reason for the empty, silent streets, unless a plague had terrified 
the citizens into fleeing before it, or some mysterious disaster slain 
them in their dwellings while they slept. One saw the long rows of 
house and shop-fronts looking very much as they looked before the 
place was evacuated. 

As the weeks of bombardment grew in number the signs of German 
fury became more plain. The cathedral, hapJy, suffered little. 
A small hole in the roof, some stained window glass broken, a buttress 
broken, the interior damaged here and there ; nothing which cannot 
be repaired. But it will be a long time before the central part of 
Amiens is built up again. There are blocks in which not a building 
has escaped. Blackened by fire, scarred by shell-bursts, hundreds of 
beautiful old structures have been turned into heaps of charred timber, 
shattered brickwork, or mere dust. 

Many were built chiefly of lath and plaster. These were literally 
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blown away. I remember a bomb falling in those last days of March 
in the roadway of the Street of the Three Pebbles, as the main thorough¬ 
fare of the city is oddly named. The force of the explosion ripped 
the fronts off several of the old shops. Buildings of this character 
hit by a shell collapse and disappear. 

The night that this happened was the beginning of the troubles 
which Amiens was to go through. There had been air raids the week 
before—the week of the opening of the German offensive on March 
21st. The weather, warm and clear and windless, suited the raiders. 
A full moon shone. This night, March 26th, was cloudless, The 
Germans took full advantage of it. 

Already some thousands of the population had been scared into 
leaving the city at sundown. I took a walk between six and eight 
along the Somme and among the market-gardens which it waters. 
On the banks of the calm, shining river I found peace and beauty to 
refresh a spirit wearied by the sights and sounds of war. Coming 
down the stream from districts threatened already by the German 
advance were fugitives in boats with their belongings piled up round 
them. Then, as I re-entered Amiens, I met numbers of people with 
bags and bundles. I thought at first these were also refugees who 
had arrived by train. I soon discovered that they were flying not 
into but out of the city. They were going to sleep in villages found 
about so as to escape the bombs. 

Before we had finished our frugal evening meal in the H6tel du 
Rhin the entertainment began. There were two or three explosions 
at some little distance, and then a tremendous bang. Half the officers 
in the dining-room dropped instinctively on to their hands and knees. 
They had been taught to do this so well that it had become an instinct. 
The noise suggested that the bomb had struck the hotel; it had fallen 
just outside. 

That was a wild night. The moon showed where dead horses lay 
in the streets, and lit up parties of rescuers dragging victims out of 
devastated houses, or trying to collect the remains of those who had 
been blown to bits. Wild rumours passed from lip to lip. “ The 
Germans were close to the city. Their cavalry was in the suburbs 
already. They would be in Amiens before daylight." All this was, 
absurd, of course; but it is useless to argue with frightened people. 
Before the daylight came, bitter cold and mistily grey (and no hot 
coffee to be got before I started out for the battlefield at six a.m.). 
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many thousands had taken flight. From the hotel where 1 was billeted 
the proprietor and all his assistants had gone. I slept fof a few hours 
in my clothes on a couch in another hotel, which, being the only one 
with any servants left, was full up, three or four in each room. Next 
morning Amiens showed signs of having been badly damaged, and still 
more badly scared. The order for every one to be ready to leave was 
issued that day. 

A great many had left before the bombardment cleared the city 
completely. It began one morning without notice. People looked up 
to see where the German airman was who had dropped a bomb. 
It was not until several shells had burst that they grasped the differ¬ 
ence and understood that big German guns were at work. Then 
Amiens was abandoned. 

For a time a few people stayed on. One of the pluckiest was the 
English chemist at the corner facing the garden in Three Pebbles Street. 
The shop, known to every one who has been in this part of France 
during the war, was sandbagged up to a height of eight or ten feet. 
Inside you could still buy drugs and tooth-paste, soap and brushes, 
until the stock was exhausted. Then the brave fellow left. 

Amiens had been, all through the Somme battles and through 
the months following, such a refuge for the officer or the man with a 
couple of days' leave, such a-good place to lunch and dine; such a 
rendezvous of all sorts and conditions of men, that its loss for these 
purposes was sorely felt. With wistful regret we recalled dinner at 
Marguerite's (otherwise the Cathedral Restaurant, where a very pretty 
girl brought you exquisitely cooked duck or chicken at an exorbitant 
price), or lunch at Charley’s Bar. We thought of the crowded streets, 
and well-filled shop-windows, the relief and relaxation which the city 
had always offered from the monotony and squalor of life at the front. 

Where Marguerite went to I know not. The chemist shifted, I 
believe, to Boulogne. Charley’s Bar was set up in Abbeville. The 
greater part of the inhabitants were sent to the centre and the South 
of France. Now they are trickling back. Some of them, poor creatures, 
will look for their houses or places of business in vain. The hotels 
will, I suppose, be reopening soon, those which still stand. Among 
these must not be counted the Hdtel de Rhin. It was hit by a shell 
in June, and must be rebuilt in large part before it can be made 
habitable again. 

Bound up with our memories of the Hdtel de Rhin—and all who 
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recollect Amiens recollect the hotel—are thoughts of Gaston, the head 
waiter, and of the odd bird couple in the garden, the seagull and the 
stork. Gaston was a friendly, companionable soul, with a nice 
discrimination in wine, and an exact knowledge always of the relative 
excellence of every dish on the menu. He was also, in a harmless way, 
a bit of a liar. Gaston made us believe that he had served in the early 
stages of the war as an officer, and been wounded severely in an heroic 
charge. He said once in a melancholy aside, as he took an order from 
an officer with only one pip on his shoulder, “ To think that I was 
once a full lieutenant, and monsieur's superior officer 1 " Alas I just 
before he quitted, Gaston confessed, in a fit of remorse induced by 
alarm and apprehension, that he had never been out of the ranks. 

Here was rich comedy. The stork and the seagull came to a tragic 
end. Some days after the hotel was shut up, an American war 
correspondent and a Press officer, filled with misgiving as to the fate 
of the birds, managed to get into the garden. They found the insepar¬ 
ables in poor condition. With some difficulty they caught them and 
carried them off to War Correspondents' Headquarters. The seagull 
enjoyed itself, for there was plenty of water, but the stork pined, 
refused its food, and in a few days died. An altercation with a villager, 
which ended in its being thrown over a wall, was held to have hastened 
the end. After this the seagull disappeared, and thus lost its chance 
of figuring in the War Museum along with its companion. 

They had lived through the German occupation of Amiens in 1914, 
and they were more familiar to all whom business or pleasure took 
often to the Hdtel du Rhin than any other inhabitants of the city. 
They had a right to be stuffed and exhibited. They were historic 
birds. 
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Y OU have all seen it in the latest V.C. list—" The Reverend Paul 
Grayne, Chaplain to the Forces, for conspicuous bravery and 
gallant example in the face of desperate circumstances.” 

You have all pictured him, the beau-ideal of muscular Christian, 
the Fighting Parson, eighteen hands high, terrific in wind and limb, 
with a golden mane and a Greek profile ; a Pekinese in the drawing¬ 
room, a bulldog in the arena ; a soup^on of Saint Francis with a dash 
of John L. Sullivan—and all that. 

But we who have met heroes know that they are very seldom of 
the type which achieves the immortality of the picture postcard. 

The stalwart with pearly teeth, lilac eyes and curly lashes is C3 at 
Lloyd's (Sir Francis), and may be heard twice daily at the Frivolity 
singing, " My Goo-goo Girl from Honolulu ” to entranced flappers; 
while the lad who has Fritzie D. Hun backed on the ropes, clinching 
for time, is usually gifted with bow legs, freckles, a dented proboscis 
and a coiffure after the manner of a wire-haired terrier. 

The Reverend Paul Grayne, V.C., sometime curate of Thorpington 
Parva, in the county of Hampshire, was no exception to this rule. 
Aesthetically he was a blot on the landscape; among all the heroes I 
have met 1 never saw anything less heroically moulded. 

He stood about five feet nought and tipped the beam at seven 
stone nothing. He had a mild chinless face, and his long beaky nose, 
round large spectacles, and trick of cocking his head sideways when 
conversing, gave him the appearance of an intelligent little dicky-bird. 

I remember very well the occasion of our first meeting. I was in 
my troop lines one afternoon, blackguarding a farrier, when a loud 
nicker sounded on the road, and a black cob, bearing a feebly prQtesting 
Padre upon his fat back, trotted through the gate, up to the lines and 
began to swop How d’y’ do’s with my hairies. The little Padre cocked 
his head on one side and oozed apologies from every pore. 

He hadn't meant to intrude, he twittered ; Peter had brought him ; 
it was Peter's fault; Peter was very eccentric. 

Peter, I gathered, was the fat cob, who by this time had butted 
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into the lines and was tearing at a hay net as if he hadn't had a meal 
for years. 

His alleged master looked at me hopeless, helpless. What was he 
to do ? " Well, since Peter is evidently stopping to tea with my 
horses,” said I, “ the only thing you can do is to come to tea with us.” 
So I lifted him down and bore him off to the cowshed inhabited by our 
mess at the time, and regaled him on chlorinated Mazawattee, marma¬ 
lade and dog biscuit. An hour later, Peter willing, he left us. 

We saw a lot of the Padre after that. Peter, it appeared, had taken 
quite a fancy to us and frequently brought him round to meals. The 
Padre had no word of say in the matter. He confessed that, when he 
embarked upon Peter in the morning, he had not the vaguest idea 
where midday would find him. Nothing but the black cob's fortunate 
rule of going home to supper saved the Padre from being posted as a 
deserter. 

He had an uneasy feeling that Peter would one day suddenly sicken 
of the war and that he would find himself in Paris or on the Riviera. 
We had an uneasy feeling that Peter would one day develop a curiosity 
as to the Boche horse rations, and stroll across the line, and we should 
lose the Padre, a thing we could ill afford to do, for by this time he had 
taken us under his wing spiritually and bodily. On Sundays he would 
appear in our midst dragging a folding harmonium and hold Church 
Parade, leading the hymns in his twittering bird-like voice. 

Then the spinster ladies of his old parish of Thorpington Parva 
gave him a Ford car, and with this he scoured back areas for provisions 
and threaded his tin buggy in and out of columns of dusty infantry 
and clattering ammunition limbers, spectacles gleaming, cap slightly 
awry, while his batman (a wag) perched precariously atop of a rocking 
pile of biscuit tins, cigarette cases and boxes of tinned fruit, and shouted 
after the fashion of railway porters, " By your leave ! Fags for the 
firin' line. Way for the Woodbine Express.” 

But if we saw a lot of the Padre it was the Antrims who looked 
upon him as their special property. They were line infantry, of the type 
which gets most of the work and none of the Press notices, a hard¬ 
bitten, unregenerate crowd, who cared not a whit whether Belgium 
bled or not, but loved fighting for its own sake and put their faith in 
bayonet and butt. And wherever these Antrims went, thither went 
the Padre also, harmonium and his Woodbines. I have a story that, 
when they were in a certain part of the line where the trenches were 
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only thirty yards apart (so close indeed that the opposing forces greeted 
each other by their first names and borrowed one another's wiring 
tools), the Padre dragged the harmonium into the front line and held 
service there, and the Germans over the way joined lustily in the 
hymns. He kept the men of the Antrims going on canteen delicacies 
and their officers in a constant bubble of joy. He swallowed their tall 
stories without a gulp; they pulled one leg and he offered the other ; 
he fell headlong into every silly trap they set for him. Also they 
achieved merit in other messes by peddling yams of his wonderful 
innocence and his incredible absent-mindedness. 

“ Came to me yesterday, the Dicky Bird did," one of them would 
relate ; “ wanted advice about that fat fraud of his, Peter. ' He’s 
got an abrasion on the knob of his right-hand front paw,' feays he. 

‘ Dicky Bird,’ says I, ‘ that is no way to describe the anatomy of a 
horse after all the teaching I've given you.’ ' I am so forgetful and 
horsy terms are so confusing,' he moans. ‘ Oh, I recollect now—his 
starboard ankle ! ’ The dear babe ! ” 

In the course of time the Antrims went into the Push, but on this 
occasion they refused to take the Padre with them, explaining that 
Pushes were noisy affairs, with messy accidents happening in even the 
best regulated battalions. 

The Padre was up at midnight to see them go, his spectacles misty. 
They went over the bags at dawn, reached their objective in twenty 
minutes and scratched themselves in. The Padre rejoined them ten 
minutes later, very badly winded, but bringing a case of Woodbines 
along with him. 

My friend Patrick grabbed him by the leg and dragged him into a 
shell-hole. Nothing but an inherent respect for his cloth restrained 
Patrick from giving the Dicky Bird the spanking of his life. At 8 a.m. 
the Hun countered heavily and hove the Antrims out. Patrick retreated 
in good order, leading the Padre by an ear. The Antrims sat down, 
licked their cuts, puffed some of the Woodbines, then went back and 
pitchforked the Boche in his tender spots. The Boche collected fresh 
help and bobbed up again. Business continued brisk all day, and when 
night fell the Antrims were left masters of the position. 

At i a.m. they were relieved by the Rutland Rifles, and a dog- 
weary battered remnant of the battalion crawled back to camp in a 
sunken road a mile in the rear. One or two found bivouacs left by the 
Rutiands, but the majority dropped where they halted. My friend 
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Patrick found a bivouac, wormed into it and went to sleep. The next 
thing he remembers was the roof of his abode caving in with the weight 
of two men struggling violently. Patrick extricated himself somehow 
and rolled out into the grey dawn to find the sunken road filled with 
grey figures, in among the bivouacs and shell-holes, stabbing at the 
sleeping Antrims. Here and there men were locked together, struggling 
tooth and claw ; the air was vibrant with a ghastly pandemonium of 
grunts and shrieks; the sunken road ran like a slaughter-house gutter. 
There was only one thing to do, and that was to get out, so Patrick did 
so, driving before him what men he could collect. 

A man staggered past him, blowing like a walrus. It was the 
Padre’s batman, and he had his master tucked under one arm, in his 
underclothes, kicking feebly. 

Patrick halted his men beyond the hill crest, and there the Colonel 
joined him, trotting on his stockinged feet. Other officers arrived, 
herding men. “ They must have rushed the Ruts., Sir,” Patrick 
panted ; " must be after those guns just behind us.” '* They'll get 
’em too,” said the Colonel grimly. " We can't stop ’em,” said the 
Senior Captain. "If we counter at once we might give the Loam- 
shires time to come up—they're in support, Sir—but—but, if they 
attack us, they’ll get those guns—run right over us.” 

Tfie Colonel nodded. " Man, I know, I know ; but look at ’em ”— 
he pointed to the pathetic remnant of his battalion lying out behind 
the crest—" they're dropping asleep where they lie—they're beat to a 
finish—not another kick left in 'em.” 

He sat down and buried his face in his hands. The redoubtable 
Antrims had come to the end. 

Suddenly came a shout from the Senior Captain. ” Good Lord, 
what’s that fellow after ? Who the devil is it ? " 

They all turned and saw a tiny figure, clad only in underclothes, 
marching deliberately over the ridge towards the Germans. 

" Who is it ? ” the Colonel repeated. “ Beggin' your pardon, the 
Reverend, Sir,” said the Padre's batman as he strode past the group 
of officers. " 'E give me the slip, Sir. Gawd knows wot .'e's up to 
now.” He lifted up his voice and wailed after his master, " 'Ere, you 
come back this minute, Sir. You’ll get yourself in trouble again. 
Do you ’ear me. Sir ? ” But the Padre apparently did not hear him, 
for he plodded steadily on his way. The batman gave a sob of despair 
and broke into a double. 

vol. xx I 
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The Colonel sprang to his feet. “Hey, stop him, somebody! 
Those swine’ll shoot him in a second—child murder! ’’ 

Two subalterns ran forward, followed by a trio of N.C.O.’s All 
along the line men lifted their weary heads from the ground and saw 
the tiny figure on the ridge silhouetted against the red east. 

“ Oo’s that blinkin' fool ? ’’ 

“ The Padre." 

“ Wot's 'e doin’ of ? " 

" Gawd knows.” 

A man rose to his knees, from his knees to his feet, and stumbled 
forward, mumbling, “ ’E give me a packet of fags when I was broke." 
“ Me too," growled another, and followed his chum. “ They’ll shoot 
'im in a minute,” a voice shouted, suddenly frightened. “ 'Ere, this 
ain’t war, this is blasted baby-killin’." 

In another five seconds the whole line was up and jogging forward 
at a lurching double. “ And a little child shall lead them,” murmured 
the Colonel happily, as he put his best sock forwards; a miracle had 
happened, and his dear ruffians would go down in glory. 

But as they topped the hill crest, came the shrill of a whistle from 
the opposite ridge, and there was half a battalion of the Rutlands back 
casting for the enemy that had broken through their posts. With 
wild yells both parties charged downwards into the sunken road. 

When the tumult and shouting had died Patrick went in quest of 
the little Padre. 

He discovered him sitting on the wreck of his bivouac of the night; 
he was clasping some small article to his bosom, and the look on his 
face was that of a man who had found his heart's desire. 

Patrick sat himself down on a box of bombs, and looked humbly at 
the Reverend Paul. It is an awful thing for a man suddenly to find 
he has been entertaining a hero unawares. 

“ Oh, Dicky Bird, Dicky Bird, why did you do it ? " he inquired 
softly. 

The Padre cocked his head on one side and commenced to ooze 
apologies from every pore. 

" Oh dear—you know how absurdly absent-minded I am ; well, I 
suddenly remembered I had left my teeth behind." 
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THE ENCHANTED WOOD 


M OST memorable of all the scenes throughout the region of 
the great Somme battles are the wasted woodlands. Before 
the scourge swept over that part of fair France, it was a 
picture of tranquil delights. 

The gently sloping downlands, crowned here and there with clumps 
of trees, which in early spring, when the first buds were forming, looked 
like immaterial blue-grey clouds, floating over their greenness rather 
than springing from their soil; the little villages, each with its tiny, 
aspiring church tower; the spacious farm-steadings, withdrawn some¬ 
what from the communes, gleaming white and red in the shallow folds 
of the soft hills, and the infrequent chateaux amid their pleasant 
meadows, with their long, poplared avenues; the winding highways, 
tree-fringed—these are the jig-saw fragments from which memory 
strives, vainly as with a puzzle, to piece together a picture of the 
Somme before the grisly hand of War had scattered and destroyed its 
many features of loveliness. 

But chiefly is it the charred and blasted stumps of the many little 
woods that stir our emotions and leave scars upon our memories. For 
almost everywhere they have gone. There were many villages where 
once three hundred humble folk had lived and laboured under the 
fatherly eye of the cur6 of the little church, and one passes through 
them to-day without guessing they had ever been, so utter was their 
destruction. They were and they are not. A few cartloads of bricks 
are all that remains. 

But the woods, those little bosky places where pigeons mated and 
wild birds sang, they hold up pitiful tom stumps to remind us of the 
horror in which they died. We dare not think of the brave men who 
were within them when the " blood-red blossoms of war " flamed and 
consumed. 

There is one wood, however, that has seemed tb come through 
unscathed, enchanted. It stands hard by a little town whose name is 
for ever famous, and not far from a country churchyard where Hun 
and Briton fought each other from behind the lichened memorials of 
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the peaceful dead. How vividly to-day do I recall the many artists' 
efforts to give graphic form to that episode ! One of the numberless 
inconsequential combats in the titan struggle of the Somme, the fight 
in the churchyard awoke for a moment that sense of the picturesque 
which the great battles, with their unthinkable masses of men and 
machinery, seemed to smother. The churchyard still remains, sadly 
mauled by shell-bursts ; and, indeed, the little town, more prosperous 
once than most of its size, and adorned with various substantial villas 
of the well-to-do, in which foul Fritz and hateful Hans held loathsome 
festival during their occupation, is in great part standing, with many a 
gable gone and house unroofed. 

There stands the enchanted wood, on the southern slope of the 
ground after you have passed the last of the houses and the church¬ 
yard, along a splendid road, new made by British labour gangs. The 
tall and slender tree-trunks are clothed with myriad branches, and the 
buds are shaping again ; the sap has risen, for spring has touched them 
into life once more. It may be that the birds will twitter in their leafy 
boughs a few weeks hence. 

Wonderful it seems that in all this wilderness of desolated down- 
land, where every clump of trees that could screen a gun or shelter 
snipers was blasted into jagged stumps or consumed by incendiary 
shells, this wood remained unscathed. Here and there a shell had 
found a mark, and a trunk was broken in the middle, the upper part 
bent to the ground at an acute angle. Yet these mute witnesses of 
the fury that had been but served to make more noteworthy the 
unspoiled uprightness of the rest. 

It seemed as though this little wood had been spared, by some 
strange chance, that those poor natives of the country-side who came 
back again to the land of devastation, there, in some fashion, to remake 
their homes upon the ashes of the nightmare past, might have one 
living image of the many sylvan places they had known of old. 

To me the thought came that so little as a tree-trunk will often 
mean all the difference between life and death when the shell-splinters 
are flying. In all the engulfing wastes of mud and bursting shell, here 
in this sheltered wood men might have lain safely behind these strong, 
upstanding trees, and, with streams of machine-gun bullets, held up 
a whole division trying to move up the rising ground to capture the 
small township a few hundred yards farther on. Perhaps the Hun 
exacted heavy toll from our kinsmen in this way—doubtless he did 
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before that grisly hand-to-hand grapple among the tombs beyond. 
Death must have held high revel in this little, wood, that looked so 
pleasantly hopeful of the spring when I saw it last, with never a sinister 
suggestion, for the broken trees might have been the work of one of 
Nature's storms. 

So different is the scene when the dread human evidence of the 
slaughter has gone, and the splinters of shell have sunk into the earth, 
that it needs an effort of the imagination to picture the place as a hell 
of the flying death. For such it was, this little wood. It is no 
memorial of the sylvan past. It had no shelter for any living thing 
when the battle raged along that way. It has a fate to face that is 
worse almost than its neighbour’s of the blackened stumps. In this 
wise was it discovered what that fate shall be. 

Timber was urgently needed after the great battles of the Somme 
died down into the long-sustained monotony of trench-holding and 
counter-battery firing. The ground from which the Hun had been 
ejected at so much cost of British blood had to be “ consolidated " 
and held against the chance of his recovering it. Timber for trenches, 
timber for dug-outs, timber for new tracks to bring up the “heavies," 
timber for a multitude of needs. It was coming from the forests of the 
far Highlands, but here still flourished this little wood with many 
hundreds of tall, erect trees. So a British General ordered, wisely, 
that it should be utilised for timber forthwith, and labour gangs went 
thither to fell the trees. 

They tried their great saws, their wood-cutting axes on tree after 
tree—no manner of good l The trees had in them that which turned 
the keen teeth of the saws and notched the axes of the timber-fellers. 
It was an enchanted wood i 

The General, accustomed to have his orders fulfilled, demurred. 

" The trees must be felled," he said, and he himself would try his hand 
with saw or axe. He did so, and the trees he attacked still stood— 
still stand 1 

So frightfully had the storm of battle raged around this little wood 
that the myriad fragments of shell which burst about it, in that 
fabulous hail of death, had peppered every trunk to its core, and no 
tree is standing there that has not hidden within its bark numberless 
pieces of lethal metal through which no saw will ever cut. 

The trees in the wood are not of great age, maybe no more than 
thirty or forty years have passed since their planting, but the glorious 
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maturity of trunk and bough will never be theirs/ for the # great guns 
sowed the seeds of death within them in these battles of the Somme, 
leaving them a mockery of beauty and strength, useless even as trench- 
props. 

They will put forth their leaves again this spring, and shed them 
in the fall of the year, and perhaps for some years yet to come, mutely 
obedient to the call of the seasons ; but they are dying in their prime, 
for the war has not spared them, they were saved only for Death's later 
reaping, and all the agreeable fancies that came to me at first sight 
of the Enchanted Wood were vain. 


THE MAN WHO WEPT 

J. A. Hammerton 

W HEN the tide of war has ebbed for the last time, and the 
surf of battle casts no more its crimsoned spume over the 
face of Flanders and of France; when the world settles 
down again to the w r ays of peace, cartographers will be called upon 
to compile many a quaintly worded map of the War Zone. The 
British soldier, with his genius for nicknames, has rechristened the 
whole of that France over which he has ranged and the little corner 
of Belgium which he has helped a gallant people to hold against the 
Hun. From “ Mucky Farm ” and “ La Bussle " to " Plug Street " 
and " Wypers,” there are hundreds of old place-names new rendered 
and hundreds of new names for hitherto nameless places, u Tower 
Hamlets,” “ Sanctuary Wood,” “ Hellfire Corner,” and the like, 
which have been consecrated to history for ever by British valour. 
These, we may be sure, will be carefully compiled and registered in 
the days to come by the industrious geographers who will make 
those gazetteers of the war which the public will demand. 

Among those new names is one of a spot that will be easier to set 
down upon a map than to discover on the face of France. Some 
jocular soldier man must first have christened it, and his epithet had 
been accepted of his mates and eventually by the military geographers 
—” The Pimple.” 

In the epic story of the conquest of Vimy Ridge, the Pimple played 
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a dominant part, and in the war news of the day its name became 
almost as familiar throughout the English-speaking world as that of 
London itself. If there be any who have never heard of the Pimple, 
let them stand confessed as ignorant of a page of British history worthy 
to be preserved in tablets of gold. 

When I first set out for this corner of the British Front, my journey 
from a remote base took me by way of St. Pol and Aubigny to Souchez, 
and I recall how strange it seemed that, as we sped along the great 
road that runs to Arras, we arrived at a point where the tide of war 
had ebbed. Westward of this point lay undamaged, unchanged 
France ; eastward, devastation. On other roads far distant I observed 
this sudden coming upon the area of wreckage. It was as though you 
could make a chalk line across the highways and say, “ Here is the 
high-water mark of the tides of the war.” 

Not that where the landscape was still the old engaging France one 
knew so well and loved so truly in days gone by, there were no signs 
of war; for everywhere these signs were present. Every township 
teemed with soldiers of our armies of Freedom ; in the busier places 
stalwart men in khaki directed the streaming military traffic ; strings 
of our huge camions went by laden with munitions; despatch-bearers 
flashed to and fro on their chattering wheels ; monster howitzers with 
their powerful tractors trundled along, earth-shaking, on their ways 
back to position ; labour gangs were busy road-repairing, hut-building ; 
in open fields battalions were drilling; the crack of exploding bombs 
came from many byways, down which notice-boards, with arrow-heads, 
pointed " To Bombing School ” ; signallers were flapping their flags 
on many a hillock ; and as we neared the high-water mark companies 
of infantry returning to billets on foot were frequently met, while over¬ 
head our wonderful flying boys sported “ with wings as eagles,” a 
two-seater flying so low above our car that we could have struck it 
with a short throw of a stone, landing in the field at our side as grace¬ 
fully as ever bird came to earth—in every direction signs of activity 
abounded, the whole atmosphere tingled of war and preparations for 
battle, while yet the land was untouched, untorn, by the enemy guns. 
The distant thunder which we heard came from our own heavies 
engaged in their daily work of harassing the still more distant Boche 
batteries. 

Not until we struck north-westward along the road that zigzags to 
Souchez and thence to Lens, the unattained, had we fairly come into 
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the real war land, where some of the grisliest scenes in the whole ghastly 
drama had been enacted. 

It is an undulating road and goes by many a devious way, so that 
at times we seem to be heading for a landmark which presently we 
reject for another objective. But it brings us in no great time to the 
heart of that countryside where the bitterest struggle of the middle 
period of the war was staged—through Carency and Ablain St. Nazaire, 
by the picturesque ruins of its church against the massive shoulder of 
Notre Dame de Lorette, the bloodiest hill in history, past the Sugar 
Factory in whose tangled ruins men fought like devils, and so into 
Souchez, whence the country rises steeply to the heights of Vimy Ridge, 
which stretches south-east for miles from the narrow valley of the 
Souchez River, separating it from the sinister hill of Lorette. 

Here we found ourselves in the loom of war, where warp and woof 
were being woven into a pattern no civilian brain could appreciate. 
Here we were among the outer defences of England, whose more 
advanced lines lay four to seven miles distant outside Lens, Avion, 
and Oppy Wood. But odd shells still burst on Vimy Ridge, and the 
wind blew from the Boche, so steel helmets had to be worn and the 
respirator carried " at the ready.” Thus accoutred we set out on fcoot 
to climb this great stronghold of the Hun, wrested from him in the 
spring of 1917 by Canadians and British at heavy sacrifice. 

It was my first experience of muddy progress afoot over old battle¬ 
ground, and as we left the newly made military road and continued in 
a slithering scramble over the upturned earth, we could form some dim 
notion of what it must have been to the lion-hearts that crawled up 
these slippery slopes under bursts of shrapnel and streams of machine- 
gun bullets to oust the Boche from his vantage-point. A very dim, 
faint notion of that immortal achievement, the fact of which, as we 
gained the summit, seemed incredible, so perfectly adapted to defence 
is the terrain. The men who took this height were heroes who gave a 
new and greater glory to the British tradition. 

Where the Ridge falls eastward into the flats and hollows 'twixt 
Lens and Oppy Wood, the guns were going steadily and the enemy shells 
were seeding up fountains of earth, while the " woolly bears ” of 
shrapnel hung in the sky over the front British trenches and " Archie ” 
could be seen busily fingering for our planes that skimmed over the 
Boche positions on photography bent. One of the finest points of view 
along the Western Front. 
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Below us on the easterly slopes were strewn the few remaining 
bricks of Givenchy. Where we stood, amid shell-holes innumerable, 
in whose slimy depths there lay the answers to how many questioning 
hearts—for the Ridge is one vast charnel-house—was probably the 
position of the Pimple. But our officer-guide explained that there 
were doubts as to its exact location. The British guns had done their 
work so well before British bayonets advanced up the westward slopes 
that when the objective was gained the Pimple was no more ! 

A little way withdrawn from our small party, and nearer to 
Givenchy, I had noticed a bearded poilu accompanied by a British 
officer,—the only figures other than ourselves showing on the sky¬ 
line, where groups of more than half a dozen might draw the fire of 
enemy guns. The poilu was standing, bare-headed, his kipi in hand, 
and he wept. 

A muscular, soldierly fellow, who had possibly accounted for his 
share of blonde beasts on other fields and would meet the beast again 
with a fiercer anger in his soul—and there he stood, sobbing like a 
child. 

The sight of this strong man in tears was to me singularly moving, 
and none of my companions seeming to notice the pathetic little scene 
—though doubtless conscious of what was transpiring—we all with¬ 
drew in silence and so continued till we had the good fortune, in a 
sudden shower of rain, to forgather with some officers in their dug-out, 
where we talked of many things, and incidentally of the war. 

But the man who wept was still holding my mind, and when, later 
in the day, another odd chance brought together the two officers who 
had been his guide and ours, I learned that the bearded soldier of 
France had been born and lived on a farm that stood somewhere near 
where I saw him; but at the outbreak of war he had to follow the 
drum, and this was his first opportunity to return to his native place. 
Nothing that his youth and manhood knew and loved on that once 
green hill of France remained—nothing. 

He stood stupefied at the catastrophe that had overwhelmed this 
spot of earth he had loved so well. He must have looked dry-eyed 
upon many another scene of desolation, but this was unlike all the rest. 
Here he had been bom and lived with his own folk. That made all the 
difference, and he could but weep, and vow—we may be sure—a new 
vow against the hated Boche. 
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“OYER THE TOP” 

T HE great morning of our lives came, and with it the great ad¬ 
venture—suddenly, unlooked for. (For after our first wait 
to go over, we didn’t go, and the outlook had changed.) We 
had lain, mildly incredulous, for a few hours in shell-holes, wondering 
what lay ahead. Wondering, that is, until we said, “ Well, hang it, 
anyway. A sleep won't do us any harm." We had heard nasty 
rumours about rum coming up—the sure precursor of a " stunt," 
but a rumour only it was then. So to sleep, lads ! And on this July 
night we that were soon to have our greatest experience, and those 
of us who had but a few more hours to live, curled up in our holes, 
worn out, and slept heavily. We were tired of speculating, scornful 
of rumours. If we were going over—well, we were going over. That 
was all there was in it. 

I had looked about me and imagined it a little. Here were the 
best friends I had ever had, tried in danger, tried in arguments on 
literature and politics, tried in wild nights at theatres in England, 
at champagne suppers in France ; men whose inmost hearts I knew. 
Medical students, cotton manufacturers, engineers, accountants, 
barristers—" there was no one like 'em, horse or foot." We had 
laughed and cursed and sweated and suffered together; we had loved 
one another. They made “ going over " comparatively easy. And 
the feeling, too, was there, *' if they can do it, I can do it." Knowing 
them so well robbed the adventure of some of its novelty and romance, 
made it a little prosaic. And so I lay down and slept. 

I slept about an hour. “ Come for your rum ! " somebody said. 
I got up immediately—active service has taught me how to do that— 
wide awake at once, and walked along to the queue. The Captain 
held the rum jar and doled it out. I drank it and scarcely tasted it. 
We swore about it. It wasn't a good ** tot." Many men went twice 
and thrice in the dark and got another one. 

“ Prepare to move! " came the word. We knew now. From 
lip to lip it had been whispered. " We’re going to take the wood I " 
Ah, well, that was settled, then. Nobody said, " We’re going to try 
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to take the wood.” We never had any doubt about taking it. We 
sat on our machine-gun magazines and watched part of our battalion 
go past. They were marching up the road, doggedly, stolidly, silently, 
not excited. The nearness of the affair had robbed it of some of its 
formidable nature, as commonly happens with other things. There 
were a handgrip or two as they went past into the darkness, but no 
show of feeling. We were Northerners, undemonstrative. 

Now it was our turn. We picked up our gun, spare parts, ammuni¬ 
tion, our rifles, and moved off. Along the road, then up a bank and 
“ over the top.” A thousand yards we had to go. The Germans 
didn't know yet we were coming ; that was certain. Only an occasional 
shell fell among us or near us. In " blobs ” we went. The battalion 
sergeant-major stood there, a dim shadow, calling, " This way, C 
Company! ” just as he used to in England. It seemed very much 
like one of our old attacks on a wood on Salisbury Plain. It was just 
before dawn, you see, and we were fanciful. We progressed slowly, 
fifty yards or so, and then down on one knee to halt. We covered 
five hundred yards like that. We lay down flat now when not advan¬ 
cing, and mostly the shells went over our heads. “ Fix bayonets 1 ” 
came down to us. Odd, that tiny feeling of comfort and safety as 
the bayonet clicked home. Three hundred yards away now. We 
lay down in front of the wood. The bombardment was colossal, 
magnificent. The wood was a mass of leaping flame, of crashing 
trees. The din was a continuous roar, the French “ 75’s ” co-operating 
with our artillery. How the enemy was catching it 1 I felt a little 
wild with exultation. 

“ Ha-ah ! ” yelled our corporal, a yard behind me. I turned 
round. “ What's up, Jimmy ? ” I roared in the noise. “ My leg ! ” 
he screamed. “ My leg ! ” He was on his back, shouting with pain. 
It was still very dark and I could see no injury. No one else was 
nearer than ten yards. “ Come here, some of you. Pass the word 
for stretcher-bearers ! ” I roared. No response. " Come here ! ” I 
screeched. “You fools! Send for a stretcher-bearer!" A man came. 
We cut Jimmy's equipment and got it off, put his water-bottle handy 
to his hand, got his field-dressing, and were just about to apply it 
when “ Forward ! ” went a shout. A hasty hand-clasp. ” Give 'em 
hell for me ! ” from Jimmy, and we were on again. ” Lucky Jimmy,” 
I thought as we went on, " he’ll soon be in bed ! " Jimmy died. 

It was coming light. We stared eagerly about us, making little 
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runs for shell-holes and peering over the edges, going always forward. 
Here was a dead Highlander, there a “ flat-cap,” here a little cluster 
of Germans—all dead from previous attacks. No machine-gun bullets 
whistled past us. It seemed singularly safe. It was very odd. 

Then into the wood. " If this is taking a wood,” I thought, " it 
is easy.” We made for the left, along the top of a trench half-filled 
in with broken trees and soil. Germans dead. Germans wounded, 
Germans feigning death lay in the trench. How thorough the artillery 
work had been ! Equipment, rifles, and men poked out of the debris. 
One head just showed half an inch or so through the sand. I ran my 
fingers over the bristly, cropped head, and cried, ” Look at this square¬ 
headed joker! ” I had no sense of the horror of it, and, before the 
war, bodies used to make me feel sick. 

We picked our, way along, " clearing up,” running bayonets into 
the undergrowth, firing the machine-gun down dug-outs. The man 
on my right fell forward and remained kneeling, a hole in his head, 
dead, as if mutely appealing for mercy—or justice. He had made 
no cry. The incident caused no excitement or alarm. We were 
expectant of that sort of thing. We heard the ta-ta-ta-ta-ta of a 
machine-gun as more bullets cut past, and we got into the trench 
behind a fallen tree. I crawled a few yards and watched. 

Grey helmets bobbed among, the foliage twenty yards away with 
astonishing effrontery. We shot at them, and I believe I hit two. 
There was no present sense then that a fallen helmet meant a dead 
or wounded man. They were merely grey hats that dodged among 
the green, and seemed to say “ But you can’t hit me,” and a hit was 
a score for our side. I cried joyfully, " Sure I've hit two I ” 

As we lay there shooting, a man cried out from among the foliage 
on the right. " Help 1 ” he shouted. We couldn't see him. Was he 
British or German ? There was only one way to tell—go and see. I 
went. He was a Scottie with a broken leg. Another man came, and 
we carried him to our companions. 

Nobody hesitated about doing jobs like that, or indeed, thought 
much about them. Danger, you see, was part of the game, and the 
game had grown to terrific dimensions. Big risks were regarded as 
calmly as ordinary trench duties in former days. 
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THE SIX MINUTES’ RAID 


W ITHIN the aid-post it was very still. The doctor and the 
padre sat smoking in silence on either side of the table, 
and in the passage outside the sergeant moved up and 
down quietly. In the dressing-room opposite the doctor’s cabin 
bandages and splints and cotton-wool lay stacked in orderly rows. 
The long tunnel up to the road showed no light of stars or moon 
when the gas blanket hanging across the entrance was drawn aside, 
for outside the night was black as ink, with heavy clouds and a 
lashing, furious rain. The aid-post ran twenty feet underground and 
was lined with great planks set close together on walls and roof. It 
had been captured from the enemy and bore all the signs of German 
thoroughness and labour. A sickly smell of mice pervaded the dug- 
out and struggled successfully with the pungent odour of carbolic and 
the fumes from a glowing brazier. 

" Two minutes to zero," said the doctor, glancing at his wrist 
watch. " One." 

" What's that ? " The hard, throbbing kick of a motor-car 
exhaust drummed on their ears. It had a curiously metallic note. 
It continued for some moments, and then the doctor jumped to his 
feet. 

* 4 It’s the guns—down that long ventilator over your bunk, padre." 
" Of course it is I Let’s go and see." 

They hurried up the passage, and at the opening of the dug-out 
the sound smote on their ears through the driving rain and the howling 
gusts of wind. The clamorous, shattering explosions of the field- 
artillery pouring its barrage on the enemy line dominated, but the 
deeper roar of the long guns and the crash of the howitzers held and 
sustained it. Behind the aid-post, and to its right and left, the night 
was lit with stabbing tongues of dame. 

Over the German trenches the trail of bursting shells blazed cease¬ 
lessly in spouts of red and yellow fire. From its heart rose soaring 
lights, the enemy S.O.S. and our rockets, fired to create confusion, 
crimson and blue and green and orange. For a mile north and south 
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the whole enemy line, awake and anxious, sent a stream of V6ry 
lights high in air swooping far into the gloom of the rain-swept sky 
and hanging, piercingly white, far overhead. Below, the tortured 
sodden country gleamed and was lost and gleamed again. 

Overhead, the tearing diminuendo of the hurtling shells was felt 
rather than heard amid the din. The night seemed full of it. One 
was conscious of the passage of the iron death, streaming to its goal, 
as though it were a dreadful curtain between frail, shrinking flesh and 
blood and the upper spaces of God's air. 

A light blazed redly, star shaped on the road. Something whizzed 
by and buried itself with a thud in the bank by the aid-post door. 
The hostile gunners were getting to work. But the raid was over. 
The bombardment slackened. Through its pauses one could hear 
the enemy shells bursting on our front line, with sharp clanging blows 
as though the doors of iron safes were being smartly slammed. Ak— 
ak—ak! the machine-guns cried angrily across No Man's Land— 
their country, wrested from them for a little while. 

The rockets no longer shot fantastic colours through the darkness. 
Only the V6ry lights still blazed and soared, watching their frontiers 
till the dawn, from the Alps to the sea—blazed and passed—as souls 
were passing, too—all night long. 

A drenched figure, its arm in a sling, lurched forward from the 
rain into the lighted tunnel. 

“ Eleven prisoners, four wounded. The best raid I've ever been 
in, and this is the third. Six minutes from start to finish 1 (No, 
sir, just a scratch, but the doctor up there made me come on here.) 
Went over with the barrage. God I almost in it. And that saved 
us. ‘ Jerry ’ was working like mad to get the cover of his machine- 
gun off when we were on him. (Thank you, sir, there's nothing I'd 
like better than a cup of hot tea.) You see, he had covered it from 
the wet, and then the barrage fell and he went below. But he wasn't 
slow off the mark when it lifted. Twenty seconds more, and it would 
have been us, and not them. They were not expecting us, either, 
cooking their supper and all* Two dug-outs there were. One was 
deep and full of men. I gave them thirty seconds to come out, and 
they started jabbering to one another, arguing like mad. I waited 
the time I said I would, and no one came up. So I lobbed my little 
lot down. They all burst at the foot and the roof fell in. Then the 
whistle blew and I legged it back again. (No, sir, no one hit going or 
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coming, but two killed in our trench by their retaliation after we got 
back; and two wounded.) Six minutes there and back I” He 
inhaled his cigarette deeply and wiped his streaming face. 

A stretcher was borne down the gangway slowly. A tall man lay 
on it with the strength gone out of him. His left leg was swathed 
in blood-stained bandages and his face was grey with pain. 

" Hallo, chum, is that you ? ” called the first-comer. “ Never 
mind, you’ve got a Blighty one ! " 

His friend gazed dully at the roof. Home was home, but a long 
way off. Pain was here and insistent, not to be denied. He whispered 
his name and address. 

" Yes—mother, sir, thank you.” And lay quiet. 

" Is the car there ? Get him off as soon as another stretcher case 
comes along. Give him a drop of brandy. (Yes, he'll be all right, 
padre, you can say, but he has had a bad shock.) Take off those wet 
clothes and put blankets round him. (He’ll be all the better of a cup 
of tea.) ” He washed his hands briskly and lit a cigarette. 

" Now, who is this sergeant ? ” 

A short, squat figure was stumping down the gangway, and as he 
came into the light we saw he wore the field-grey of the enemy. He 
walked stiffly, and was greeted with a broad grin by the first-comer. 

" Well, Fritz, how goes it ? ” 

Fritz knew no English, but his swarthy face looked very satisfied. 

" I think he’s been the ‘ comic ’ of his company, sir. Always 
cutting capers, but we got fed up with him coming across, and I tickled 
him with my bayonet to keep him to business. Oh, nothing to hurt! 
Did him a world of good ! ” 

The German was having his wound dressed. It prevented him 
from sitting down with any degree of comfort, but obviously life was 
full of good cheer for him. 

“ Thanks be to God there is no more war for me ! ” He produced 
a large tin box, full of cigarettes, and proffered them. They were 
declined, by one at least, with a feeling of repulsion. One can be kind 
to wounded men of any race, but good fellowship with a German is 
impossible. It is, indeed, cynical and immoral. 

“ They had a chaplain. One in each division. Only one. He 
lived at divisional headquarters, and was an old gentleman of sixty- 
five.” He was anxious to chatter, but his complacency beside the 
stricken Englishman jarred, and we left him alone. 
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The wounded trickled in one by one, chiefly the ordinary tale of 
a night's casualties. Among them was a big German who could only 
whisper "Kamerad! Kamerad I ” and be silent. He was shot through 
the body below the stomach, a clean, round, horrid wound, bleeding 
internally. 

" You can put that other case on the car now,” said the doctor. 
“ Put more blankets round this man. No, nothing to drink. (He 
is very badly wounded. No, none, I'm afraid.) Get the other car 
up and have those other men away, too.” 

It was far on into the night. Casualties had been very light. The 
raid had been a great success. The two officers drank hot tea, and inter¬ 
mittently discussed the best time to be wounded and the worst. The 
talk rambled round a clearing- 9 tation after Loos, and the river steamers 
in Mesopotamia, and the mud of the salient, and settled on the scenes 
at the dressing-station at Flesqui6res in the middle of the Cambrai 
“ show.” It flickered down into silence, and, taking off their boots 
and collars, they turned in, blew out the candles, and, in an atmosphere 
of mouse, antiseptic, blood, and damp soil, slept. 

The cars pulled slowly off and, at daybreak, slipped into the ruined 
city. The chill winds of February whispered through its streets, and 
the skeleton houses and empty gaping cellars were filled with the dreary 
sound of it. Beyond that there was no sound at all. What had once 
been a city and was now a vast British barracks lay quiet, and, save 
for the military police at the street comers, and the stray dogs slinking 
by in search of food, Grande Place and narrow, crooked byway alike 
lay silent and void. 

The cars thrummed into the courtyard of a great house. From 
one crept stiffly, one by one, the slightly wounded men. From the 
other the orderlies drew out a weary Englishman, one more stage 
of his journey over, but when they came to lift his enemy they found 
that he had fared forth on a farther journey still. 
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THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 

S ERGEANT-MAJOR LAMONT bade good-bye to His pals at 
Euston Station and entrained for Scotland, having played his 
part in the Great War and been demobilised. He was a large, 
loose-limbed, pink-cheeked man, with a kindly face and soft blue eyes 
which belied his martial reputation. As a boy Peter Lamont had 
hated fighting, evading it wherever possible, even descending to the 
depths of paying for exemption with peppermints and sticks of rock. 

In civil life Peter had been a wheelwright, carpenter, and black¬ 
smith, one of those indispensable tradesmen who belong exclusively 
to country places. Peter could mend or make anything in the world, 
provided he was given material, time, and opportunity—more especially 
time, to which no false or inflated value was attached in Kilmartin, 
where there was plenty of time for everything, and nobody hurried 
or pushed other people about to make them hurry. Certain jobs were 
accepted on the understanding that they could not wait, but ordinary 
mending, such as putting a wheel on a cart for a man who possessed 
several carts, or a rivet in a mangle for a housewife who could fall back 
on her rolling-pin or her ironing-board, did not occasion Peter the 
smallest travail of soul. “ Oh, ay. I’ll look into it when I've a meenit," 
he would say ; then the cart-wheel and the rivet would probably get 
lost, swallowed up in the hopeless confusion of Peter’s shop and shed. 
Yet somehow he managed to keep both his customers and their good 
will, partly because he had a complete monopoly of the business, 
and partly because he was a general favourite. It might have been 
expected that a man of Peter's temperament would have married one 
of those bustling, energetic women who harry the life out of a man 
though they keep him very clean. Not at all 1 He married one of his 
own kind—a bonnie, easy-going shiftless kind of woman, who bore 
him many children, but gave him very little household comfort; in 
fact, the dirt and confusion of the wheelwright’s business and home 
were subjects of much pious reflection in Kilmartin. She had not 
wished Peter to go to the war; but, like many soft-hearted men, once 
set on a thing, nothing would put him past it. Some unkind critics 
vol. xx 129 k 
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said that he was glad to get away from Jess and the steer and dis¬ 
comfort of his home, a conclusion which would have surprised Peter 
very much. Peter, like other people, had learned many things in the 
war, and was returning bolstered up with a good many new resolutions. 
His experience of order, discipline, and routine, to which he took, 
like a duck to water, had given him a distaste of the old order. He 
intended the moment he was home to reorganise his whole method of 
business. Also Jess! He admitted, however, in the recesses of his 
soul, that the reorganisation of Jess was a task beside which even the 
most difficult he had essayed in the British Army might easily dwarf 
into insignificance. It was not until he was in the train that he 
became conscious of an odd feeling of uneasiness regarding his home. 

He had spent the previous evening with his pals, having a little 
feast together in a Y.M.C.A. hut and exchanging experiences and 
plans for the future. And he had heard there two stories of tragedy 
and heartache concerning the conditions found by the returned soldier 
which had somehow gripped his imagination. The fear and dread 
grew on him to such an extent that by the time he reached his own 
station he was partially unnerved. He had no sort of ground either 
for suspicion or concern. Jess had written regularly, and, though he 
had not received all the letters, the lapses had not been so great as to 
make him unduly anxious. True, there was an absence of news in 
them and considerable monotony. After she had said, " This comes 
hoping you are quite well, as it leaves us the same,” she seemed to find 
difficulty in expanding on new lines. Most of the items Peter was 
dying to know she kept to herself. Well, he would soon know the 
worst or the best now. He would soon pick up the threads of his 
business again ; and he meant to put his back into it, to smoke less 
tobacco, at least in working hours, and spend fewer half-hours gossiping 
with his neighbours. 

Nobody paid any attention to him when he alighted in the grey 
dusk at Kilmartin Station, partly because the station hands were 
strangers, and partly because long familiarity with khaki had made 
them indifferent. He shrank from meeting any one who could banish 
or confirm his fears, and immediately he left the booking-office darted 
into a back lane which skirted the bottom of the long gardens attached 
to every house in the village street. His long legs quickly brought 
him to the lower end of the lane, and to the back of his own premises. 
He stood a few moments at the fence looking at the yard, not seeing 
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every object very clearly in the dim light, yet aware that, though the 
same, there was yet a difference. His last memory of the yard was 
a confused mass of old carts, broken ploughs, and other agricultural 
implements awaiting hospital attention. All of them seemed to 
have disappeared, as well as much of the stacked timber which had 
been part of his stock-in-trade. There was a small, new stack which 
puzzled him, because it was covered by a roofing of corrugated iron, 
which he certainly had never seen before. Somebody must be carry¬ 
ing on then 1 And Jess had never said a thing about it. Now, fully 
alert, he strode across the yard to the windows of the shop, which were 
startlingly clean, their frames having received a recent coat of paint. 
When he had last seen them the festoons of cobwebs had successfully 
obscured a large section of the light, In the shop itself everything 
was ship-shape, and certain indications proved to Peter's practised 
eye that work had been going on there quite recently. There was 
even a dull red glow left in the smithy fire in the further shop, which 
fronted the road. The cottage stood at an angle, and from where he 
stood he noted the whiteness of the window curtain at the kitchen 
window. 

In former days he had frequently had to suggest to Jess that it was 
time said curtain was taken down, and should make acquaintance with 
the wash-tub. He put up his brown hand and rubbed his chin, and 
something took him which he afterwards described as a dwaum. He 
was mortally afraid to knock at his own door. As for entering— 

But presently the difficulty was solved, for there was a whoop 
behind him, which might have awakened the dead. “ It's Dad I " 
He wheeled round; but before he could do anything his son Tom, 
who had been a little chap when he left, darted over the short grass of 
the yard, and with a queer sob ran into his arms. 

The whoop had disturbed the household. Then the door opened, 
and there stood Jess, a picture to look at, younger than ever, ten times 
bonnier than ever. Peter’s hungry heart gave a great bound ; but he 
stood rooted to the spot. The next minute they were all about him, 
Jess with an arm round his neck, and the bairns clinging about his 
knees, and the tears rolled without let or hindrance down the Sergeant- 
Major’s cheeks. 

Inside the house it was the same; but different. As clean as hands 
could make it was every comer of that little home; the snow-white 
window-blind had set the tune! 
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The tea was set, and the fire glowed in the homely grate; and it 
was all so beautiful, so entirely what a returned soldier wanted and 
needed, that Peter could not speak. There was pride, and yet a 
certain shyness, about Jess ; almost Peter felt that she would need to be 
courted all over again. She looked at him archly across the table when 
she handed him his tea, and when his big eyes met hers with a curious 
sort of dumb appeal in them, she laughed outright that musical, 
catching laugh of hers with which she had been wont to meet all his 
somewhat heavy attempts to improve her as a housewife. 

Happily, the children kept the ice broken, and it was late before 
he had done answering their questions. At last Jess bade them 
peremptorily get ready for bed, because she had something to say to 
their father. She lit a lantern, with which she used to send the children 
for the milk on dark nights, and they went out to the workshop 
together. When the door was closed Peter suddenly took the lantern, 
set it down on the bench, and gripped her by both arms. 

“ Something's happened, Jess. Tell me what it is, my woman, 
instantly. It’s my hoose, isn’t it, and you're my lass ? " 

“ If you say it, Peter, I suppose we are," she said demurely. “ Do 
you like it ? Isn’t it tidy ? ” 

“ It's wonderful; but what does it mean ? Wha’s been workin’ 
here while I’ve been away ? ” 

" Tom—don’t forget he's fifteen—and William Braidwood. We’ve 
keepit the business thegither, Peter, and cleared off a' the jobs, and 
I've kept the books, and we’re a-makin’ money, Peter. I haven't 
spent a penny on it except William Braidwood’s wages. Me and the 
bairns have lived on the allowances. So where’s your grand camp 
now ? Is it ony better than this ? " 

Peter took up the lantern, and swung it about a little, as if taking 
a comprehensive survey of the two shops ; but it was noticeable that 
his eyes did not wander very far from Jess’s face. “ Oh, my woman," 
he said at last. " I was a feared man corni n' up the street." 

“ What was ye feared for, Peter ? " 

“ I don't know. Two and a half, near three years, is a long time, 
lass, and a heap can happen in it. And you had very little to say in 
your letters." 

" Just as much as you had to say, Peter. Did ye think I would be 
selling you up, or what ? ’’ 

Peter shook his head. He was far too simple to disguise his 
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thoughts. They had been very nebulous ; he could hardly have put 
them into words. 

" It was like this, see, Peter. Directly ye was away some folk 
began to get busy about your job. I’ll name no names, because we 
want to be done wi’ it. They came to see if I would let the shop, and 
gie them the goodwill, and what not, at a valuation. No, says I. 
If it’s worth that to you it's worth it to me, and Peter will come back 
again. Then there wouldn't be room for two of his kind in Kilmartin. 

“ Then Tom and me laid our heads thegither. He’s a lad, Pet.er ; 
you'll need to look out, for Tom will keep you up to the mark. He 
said to me, ‘ Mother,' says he, ‘ I’ll keep the shop gaun on for Dad. 
Let me leave the school, and we’ll get somebody to help me, and see 
what we can do.’ 

“ Well, we've done it; and, as I said, ye can begin where ye left 
off, only everything is in ship-shape order, and we can’t take all the 
work that’s being offered to us. What do you think of that, Peter 
Lamont ? Do you mind the day you said to me you was ashamed 
o’ the colour of the blind at the kitchen window ? ” 

“ Wheesht, lass,” said Peter, in a queer, full voice. They were 
not very good at expressing their feelings ; but a happiness finer and 
rarer than anything they had tasted in all the years they had been 
together seemed to enfold them where they stood. 

“ Jess,” said Peter solemnly, " there were times oot there in 
that awfu’ country when I cursed the day I'd been bom, and when I 
had no earthly use for war, this war or ony other. There are men 
come hame to their ain hooses that have mair reason than I to curse 
it. For see, it’s been a blessin’ to you and to me, lass—I’m thinking 
shame of the little I have done." 

" Oh, but Peter,” she said, and nestled to him. '* Ye gied a’ ye 
had. You were willin’ to dee even. It was that that got me fairly 
after ye were away. Says I to myself, Jess Lamont, you are not 
worthy of your good man. That’s a’ there is to it. Noo, let us go 
inside; maybe wee Lizzie has wakened up, and she’ll have to be 
introduced to her Daddy. It may be a job, for she doesna like 
strangers.” 

*' A kis9, lass, and another for auld lang syne, now another for the 
good days that are coming,” said Peter, as he drew her to his heart. 
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A LOYER AT LOOS 


The turrets twain that stood in air 
Sheltered a foeman sniper there; 

They found who fell to the sniper's aim 
A field of death on the field of fame—• 

And stiff in khaki the boys were laid. 

To the rifle's toll at the barricade; 

But the quick went clattering through the town. 

Shot at the sniper and brought him down. 

In the town of Loos in the morning. 

T HE night was wet, the rain dripped from the sandbags and 
lay in little pools on the floor of the trench. Snug in the 
shelter of its keep a machine-gun lurked privily, waiting 
for blood. The weapon had an absolutely impersonal air; it had 
nothing to do with war and the maiming of men. Two men were 
asleep in the bay, sitting on the fire-step and snoring loudly. A 
third man leant over the parapet, his eyes (if they were open) fixed 
on the enemy's trench in front. Probably he was asleep; he stood 
fixed to his post motionless as a statue. I wrapped my overcoat 
tightly round my body and lay down in the slush by a dug-out door. 
The dug-out, a German construction that burrowed deep in the 
chalky clay of Loos, was crowded with queer, distorted figures. It 
looked as if the dead on the field had been collected and shovelled 
into the place pell-mell. Bill Teake lay with his feet inside the 
shelter, his head and shoulders out in the rain. " I couldn’t get 
in nohow,” he grumbled as I lay down ; " so I arst them inside to 
throw me a 'andful of fleas an' I'd kip on the doorstep. Blimey I 
'tain't arf a barney ; mud feathers, and no blurry blanket. There’s 
one thing certain, anyhow, that is, in the Army you’re certain to 
receive what you get” 

I was asleep immediately, my head on Bill’s breast, my body in 
the mud, my clothes sodden with rain. In the nights that followed 
Loos we slept anywhere and anyhow. Men lay in the mud in the 
trenches, in the fields, by the roadside, on sentry, and out on listening 
patrols between the lines. I was asleep for about five minutes when 
some one woke me up. I got to my feet, shivering with cold. 
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" What's up ? " I asked the soldier who had shaken me from 
my slumber. He was standing opposite, leaning against the parados 
and yawning. 

“ There's a bloke in the next dug-out as 'as got wounded," 
said the man. “ 'E needs 9ome one to dress 'is wound an' 
take 'im to the dressin'-station. 'E 'as just crawled in from 
the fields." 

“ All right,” I replied. “ I’ll go along and see him." 

A stairway led down to the dug-out; an officer lay asleep 
at the entrance, and a lone cat lay curled up on the second 
step. At the bottom of the stair was a bundle of khaki, moaning 
feebly. 

“ Much hurt ? " I asked. 

" Feelin' a bit rotten," replied a smothered voice. 

" Where’s your wound ? " 

" On my left arm." 

" What is your regiment ? " I asked, fumbling at the man's sleeve. 

" The East Yorks," was the reply to my question. “ I was 
cornin' up the trench that's piled with dead Germans. I couldn't 
crawl over them all the way, they smelt so bad. I got up and tried to 
walk ; then a sniper got me." 

" Where’s your regiment ?-" I asked. 

" I don’t know," was the answer. " I got lost and I went 
lookin’ for my mates. I came into a trench that was crowded with 
Germans." 

“ There’s where you got hit,” I said. 

" No; they were Germans that wasn’t dead," came the surprising 
reply. “ They were cooking food." 

" When was this ? " I asked. 

“ Yesterday, just as it was growin’ dusk," said the wounded man 
in a weary voice. " Then the Germans saw me and they began to 
shout and they caught hold of their rifles. I jumped over the trench 
and made off with bullets whizzin' all round me. I tripped and fell 
into a shell-hole, and I lay there until it was very dark. Then I got 
into the English trenches. I 'ad a sleep till momin', then *1 set off 
to look for my regiment." 

While he was speaking I had lit the candle which I always carried 
in my pocket and placed it on the floor of the dug-out. I examined 
his wound. A bullet had gone through the left forearm, cutting 
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the artery and fracturing the bone; the blood was running 
down to his finger tips in little rivulets. I looked at the face 
of the patient. He was a mere boy, with thoughtful dark eyes, 
a snub nose, high cheek-bones; a line of down showed on a 
long upper lip, and a fringe of innocent curling hairs straggled 
down his cheeks and curved round his chin. He had never used 
a razor. 

I bound up the wound, found a piece of bread in my pocket and 
gave it to him. He ate ravenously. 

" Hungry ? " I said. 

" As a 'awk," he answered. “ I didn't 'ave nothin' to-day and 
not much yesterday." 

“ How long have you been out here ? " I asked. 

" Only a week,” he said. " The regiment marched from-to 

here. 'Twasn't 'arf a bloomin’ sweat. We came up and got into 
action at once." 

“ You’ll be going home with this wound," I said. 

** Will I ? " he asked eagerly. 

“ Yes," I replied. " A fracture of the forearm. It will keep you 
in England for six months. How do you like that ? " 

" I'll be pleased," he said. 

" Have you a mother ? " I asked. 

" No, but I’ve a girl.” 

" Oh 1 " 

" Not 'arf I 'aven’t," said the youth. " I've only one, too. I 
don’t 'old with foolin' about with women. One's enough to be gone 
on, and often one is one too many.” 

“ Very sound reasoning," I remarked sleepily. I had sat down 
on the floor and was dozing off. 

The officer at the top of the stair stirred, shook himself and 
glanced down. 

" Put out that light," he growled. " It’s showing out of the 
door. The Germans will see it and send a shell across.” 

I put the candle out and stuck it in my pocket. 

" Are you in pain now ? " I asked the wounded boy. 

" There’s no pain now," was the answer. " It went away when 
you put the dressing on.” 

" Then we'll get along to the dressing-station," I said, and we 
clambered up the stairs into the open trench. * 
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The sky, which was covered with dark grey clouds when I came in, 
had cleared in parts, and from time to time the moon appeared like 
a soft beautiful eye. The breezes held converse on the sandbags. I 
could hear the subdued whispering of their prolonged consultation. 
We walked along the peopled alley of war, where the quick stood on 
the banquettes, their bayonets reflecting the brilliance of the moon. 
When we should get as far as the trench where the dead Germans 
were lying, we would venture into the open and take the high road to 
Maroc. 

" So you've got a girl," I said to my companion. 

“ I have,'' he answered. “ And she’s not 'arf a one either. 

She's a servant in a gentleman's 'ouse at Y-. I was workin’ 

for a baker and I used to drive the van. What d'ye work 

at?” 

” I'm a navvy,” I said. “ I dig drains and things like 
that.” 

" Not much class that sort of work,” said the baker's boy. " If 

you come to Y-after the war I'll try and get yer a job at the 

baker’s. . . . Well, I saw this 'ere girl at the big 'ouse and I took 
a fancy to 'er. Are yer much gone on girls ? No, neither am I gone 
on any, only this one. She's a sweet thing. I'd read you the last 
letter she sent me only it's too dark. Maybe I could read it if the 
moon comes out. Can you read a letter by the light of the 

moon ? No. . . . Well, I took a fancy to the girl and she 

fell in love with me. 'Er name was Polly Pundy. What's your 
name ? ” 

" Socrates,” I said. 

“ My name is plain Brown,” the boy said. ” Jimmy Brown. 
My mates used to call me Tubby because I was stout. Have you 
got a nickname ? No. ... I don’t like a nickname. Neither does 
Polly.” 

" How does your love affair progress ? ” I asked. 

** It’s not 'all 'oney,” said the youth, trying to evade a projecting 
sandbag that wanted to nudge his wounded arm. " It makes one 
think. Somehow, I like that 'ere girl too well to be 'appy with 'er. 
She's too good for me, she is. I used to be jealous sometimes; I 
would strike a man as would look at 'er as quick as I'd think of it. 
Sometimes when a young feller passed by and didn't look at my 
Polly I'd be angry too. * Wasn t she good enough for 'im ?' I'd 
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say to myself; usin' 'is eyes to look at somethin' else when Polly 
is about-" 

“ We'll get over the top now,” I said, interrupting Brown. We 
had come to the trench of the dead Germans. In front of us lay a 
dark lump coiled up in the trench ; a hand stretched out towards us, 
a wan face looked up at the grey sky. ..." We'U speak of Polly 
Pundy out in the open.” 

We crossed the sandbagged parados. The level lay in front- 
grey, solitary, formless. It was very quiet, and in the silence of the 
fields where the whirlwind of war had spent its fury a few days ago 
there was a sense of eternal loneliness and sadness. The grey calm 
night toned the moods of my soul into one of voiceless sorrow, con¬ 
taining no element of unrest. My mood was well in keeping with my 
surroundings. In the distance I could see the broken chimney of 
Maroc coal-mine standing forlorn in the air. Behind, the Twin 
Towers of Loos quivered, grimly spectral. 

“ We'll walk slowly. Brown,” I said to the wounded boy. ” We'll 
fall over the dead if we're not careful. ... Is Polly Pundy still in 
the gentleman's house ? ” I asked. 

” She’s still there,” said the boy. “ When we get married we're 
goin’ to open a little shop.” 

” A baker’s shop ? ” I asked. 

” 1 s’pose so. It’s what I know more about than any think 
else. D’you know anj'thing about baking ? . . . Nothing ? It’s 
not a bad thing to turn your 'and to, take my tip for it. . . . 
Ugh ! I almost fell over a dead bloke that time. ... I'm sleepy, 
aren’t you ? " 

" By God! I am sleepy, Jimmy Brown,” I muttered. ” I'll 
try and find a cellar in Maroc when I get there and have a good 
sleep.” 

The dressing-station in the ruined village was warm and com¬ 
fortable. An R.A.M.C. orderly was busily engaged in making tea 
for the wounded who lay crowded in the cellar waiting until the 
motor ambulances came up. Some had waited for twenty-four hours. 
Two doctors were busy with the wounded, a German officer with 
an arm gone lay on a stretcher on the floor; a cat was asleep 
near the stove, I could hear it purring. 

Mick Gamey, one of our boys, was lying on the stretcher near 
the stove. He was wounded in the upper part of the thigh, and 
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was recounting his adventures in the charge. He had a queer 
puckered little face, high cheekbones, and a little black clay pipe, 
which he always carried inside his cap on parade and in his haversack 
on the march, that was of course when he was not carrying it between 
his teeth with its bowl turned down. Going across in the charge, 
Micky observed some half-a-dozen Germans rushing out from a 
spinney near Hill 70, and placing a machine-gun on the Vermelles- 
Hulluch road along which several kilted Highlanders were coming 
at the double. Gamey took his pipe out of his mouth and looked 
on. They were daring fellows, those Germans, coming out into the 
open in the face of a charge and placing their gun in position. “ I 
must stop their game/' said Mick. 

He lit his pipe, turned the bowl down, then lay on the damp 
earth and, using a dead German for a rifle-rest, took careful aim. At 
the pull of the trigger one of the Germans fell headlong, a second 
dropped and a third. The three who remained lugged the gun back 
into Loos churchyard and placed it behind a tombstone on which 
was the figure of two angels kneeling in front of “ The Sacred Heart." 
Accompanied by two bombers, Mick Garney found the Germans 
there. 

" God forgive me! ” said Mick, recounting the incident to the 
M.O., " I threw a bomb that blew the two angels clean off the tomb¬ 
stone." 

" And the Germans ? " asked the M.O. 

“ Begorra ! they went with the angels." 

... A doctor, a pot-bellied man with a kindly face and an innocent 
moustache, took off Brown's bandage and looked at me. 

" How are things going on up there ? " he asked. 

" As well as might be expected,” I replied. 

“ You look worn out," said the doctor. 

“ I feel worn out," I answered. 

** Is it a fact that the German Crown Prince has been captured ? ” 
asked the doctor. 

" Who ? " 

" The German Crown Prince," said the man. " A soldier who 
has just gone away from here vows that he saw Little Willie under 
escort in Loos." 

" Oh, it's all bunkum," I replied. " I suppose the man has had 
too much rum." 
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The doctor laughed. 

“ Well, sit down and I’ll see if I can get you a cup of tea,” he said 
in a kindly voice, and at his word I sat down on the floor. I was 
conscious of nothing further until the following noon. I awoke to 
find myself in a cellar, wrapped in blankets and lying on a stretcher. 
I went upstairs and out into the street, and found that I had been 
sleeping in the cellar of the house adjoining the dressing-station. 

I called to mind Jimmy Brown, his story of Polly Pundy; his 
tale of passion told on the field of death, his wound and his luck. 
A week in France only, and now going back again to England, to 
Polly Pundy, servant in a gentleman’s house. He was on his way 
home now probably, a wound in his arm and dreams of love in his 
head. You lucky devil, Jimmy Brown! . . . Anyhow, good 
fortune to you. . . . But meanwhile it was raining and I had to get 
back to the trenches. 




BACK TO HIS OWN 

Patrick MacGill 

T HE daxk night clung close to the wet levels of No Man’s Land, 
and a breeze whimpered across the grasses, crooning wearily. 
The whole world seemed tired ; the star-shells rose lazily 
over the German trenches, burned drowsily for a space, and fell slug¬ 
gishly to earth. The light failing, the circle of horizon grew less, and 
objects quite close at hand became hidden from view. The hour was 
about ten, and I felt tired and sleepy. I was sick of it all—the Somme, 
the night raids, the attacks, and bombing encounters. My mind 
turned to home, the quiet town, the peaceful houses, the easy nights 
of untroubled sleep, afternoon teas, and the hundred and one comforts 
of civil life which were so far removed from me at that moment. 

“ It must be ten now,” I muttered. " I suppose I’ll get relieved 
presently.” 

The door of a near dug-out opened, and the ray of a candle shone 
out into the trench. One of my mates came out, his rifle in his hand, 
his waterproof ground-sheet over his shoulders. 

" Is that you. Bill ? " I asked. “ Taking a turn as sentry ? ” 

” All right,” he answered. " Thought I wasn't coming out, eh ? 
Are you fed-up ? " he asked. 

“ A bit sick of it,” I answered. " I’m tired of looking across the 
parapet day and night.” 

Bill got upon the fire-step, placed his rifle against the wall, and 
tied his waterproof across his shoulders. 

" Ole Pryor’s back," he muttered, as I made my way towards 
the dug-out. 

" Who ? Pryor ? Where is he ? " I asked in one mouthful. 

“ He’s in the dug-out,” said Bill. 

I rushed in, almost tramping on the face of a man. who was asleep 
near the door. Yes, Pryor was there—handsome Pryor, the gallant 
youngster with a college education. He had gone home badly wounded 
five months earlier, and I never expected to see him out in France again. 
He was now sitting in a corner of the dug-out, his handsome face 
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—handsomer now even than when I saw him first, two years ago, 
on the La Bass£e Road, on our first journey to the trenches—was 
radiant with youth and eagerness, betraying a certain boyish innocence 
which in no way detracted from the dignity of his features. 

" You’ve come back again, Pryor ? ” I said, and gripped him by 
the hand. 

“ Yes, I'm back again," he answered. 

" Glad to be with us ? ” I queried. “ Glad to leave London and 
come out here ? ” 

" Of course I am," he answered, handing me a cigarette. 

The confession staggered me, but in a way I was not surprised. 
He was a youngster who took eagerly to the life of war, its romance 
and roving. He wanted to attempt everything; nothing was too 
big for him. With him it was no sooner see than try, and his store 
of enthusiasm was so unbounded that he generally succeeded in most 
projects. But to come back again when his wound must surely have 
been a permanent Blighty one ! 

" Why have you come back ? ” I asked. “ Tell me all about it 
while I rouse the brazier and make a mess-tin of tea." 

“ A mess-tin of tea! " he exclaimed, as I bent over the brazier. 
" God, it's good to hear that, old man f The cups are so small at home. 
Little things. But a mess-tin full! Heavens, things are done on 
such a big scale in the trenches! One gets long hours of fighting, of 
working, of watching. Everything is taken in big mouthfuls here; 
there’s nothing petty in the job. But at home, the soft beds—but 
I could not sleep; the little tea-cups—but I had no appetite; the 
politeness, the swank, the fine dresses—but the whole thing made me 
ill. We've been looking on the gods here, and I went back to live 
with ordinary mortals. I couldn't stick it 1 " 

“ You’re a big fool, Pryor," I said, as I fanned the brazier with 
a week-old copy of an English paper. " I would like to get home. 
I'd be in no hurry-” 

“ You think so,” said Pryor, " but you'd soon change your mind. 

I spent two months in hospital, then I was brought before a medical 
board. There were three or four old men—very wise they looked, 
too—and they looked at my wounds, sounded me, pummelled me, 
and in the end, due no doubt to their grey-bearded discretion, I was 
discharged. I felt happy. I got home, bought a suit of civies (I 
had grown up in the Army), got into patent-leather boots, velure hat. 
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and various other things such as I used to wear before the war. I 
felt happy for a little while, but then, the small tea-cups—they're 
damned small, you know—and small talk, and longings-” 

Pryor got to his feet, stuck his hands in his pockets, and looked 
at me. 

“ I used to lie awake at night—the beds were so damned soft and 
uncomfortable—and think of the nights spent out in the trenches, 
sitting in a snug dug-out with the rain pattering on the roof, or through 
it,” Pryor went on, gazing fixedly at the candle. " Again my thoughts 
would run on the long night marches up the road, with the moonlight 
on the cobbles, and the big poplars standing upright like pompous 
sergeant-majors, away up to the star-shells, the big guns, and the 
trenches. I thought of these things night after night, and I began 
to feel afraid. I knew that it was coming, I knew that I would leave 
England and come out to France again. I felt stifled at home, every¬ 
thing was so small and little. God, that tea is beginning to bubble 
already ! 

" Do you remember, old man, that night when we lay in the orchard 
at Richebourg, waiting to go up to the trenches to attack ? " he sud¬ 
denly asked, thrusting his face almost into mine. 

“ Do you mind the ’buses, crowded with soldiers carrying rifles at 
all angles, going by on the road, the star-shells flaring up in the sky, 
and the bayonets glittering ? The 'buses going, going like hell, and 
the stars above shining through the apple-trees—the trees were in 
blossom then, if you mind—don't you remember it ? " he asked. 

" I shall never forget it,” I said. 

" And the raids ? '* he questioned in a slow voice. " Crawling 
out through the long grasses with the poppies flicking you in the face, 
your nerves tense, not knowing what the next moment would bring. 

I thought of these things day after day, and in the end I succumbed 
to the old lure. 

“ I tried to get back to the Army again. The old regiment or none, 

I said to myself. They discharged me, of course, I thought, but 
suppose I dress up as a sailor, come home from sea after a long voyage 
abroad, roll up to the old barracks, and get taken on again. I tried 
the dodge, got taken on as Bill Jackson, who was at one time A.B. 
before the mast, and now Pryor is dead to the British Army hence¬ 
forward, evermore." 

" The tea is about ready, Bill Jackson," I said, as my mate sat 
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down on the floor between the legs of a man who was sound asleep 
and breathing heavily. " If you care to wait for a little. I'll fry a 
rasher of bacon. Rations are pretty plump to-night." 

“ And is there any rum going ? " he asked, springing to his feet 
again. He was too excited to remain still. “ How strange that I 
had forgotten to ask about the rum rations until now," he muttered. 

" I suppose there’ll be a tot after a little ? " 

" It’s within the bounds of possibility," I remarked, as I put two 
rashers of bacon on the mess-tin lid and placed the lid on the brazier. 
" But we'll see to that later. Necessities before luxuries out here. 
Bill Jackson," I added. 

The bacon was ready and we sat down, Pryor and I, and commenced to 
eat. Meals have no season in the trenches, but they are always welcome. 

" God, it's good to be back here! " said Pryor. " I’ve never 
been so happy in all my life! I hope the war won't end until this 
happiness is worn out." 

The boy was sincere in his expressions, I knew, and his mood almost 
became mine before the meal was at an end. We lay back when we 
had eaten, and lit our cigarettes. The smoke wreathed upwards to 
the roof, where the mice were scurrying amidst the rafters under the 
sandbags. The soldiers were still asleep on the floor, their bodies 
curled up in queer attitudes. 

" They sleep sound," said Pryor. " I couldn't sleep like that at 
home—I'm very glad to be out here again. It's a great life, and I 
like it more now than ever before. I suppose I’ll get tired of it again, 
after a while. The novelty will wear off in due time, no doubt." 

Bill, the sentry, came to the door. 

“ 'Oo’s next on ? " he yelled. " Sleepin’ there like 'ogs, you is I 
Get up out't! ” 

" Leave him alone," said Pryor, alluding to the soldier whom Bill 
was endeavouring to rouse up. " I'll do his turn." 

" Well, blimey, that’s a strange caper," said Bill, as Pryor dis¬ 
appeared through the door. " One would fink that 'e’s in love with 
this 'ere caboosh. I know o' one squadder that ain't, that’s this 'ere 
kid. Well, any’ow, I’m going to 'ave a kip." 

We lay down together and dropped off to sleep, listening to the 
patter of the rain on the roof, while outside on the fire-step Pryor was 
standing on guard, humming a rag-time chorus, his heart filled with 
the joy of a wanderer who has returned to his kind. 
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I T was during the Retreat of the Eighty Thousand, and the 
authority of the Censorship is sufficient excuse for not being 
more explicit. But it was on the most awful day of that 
awful time, on the day when ruin and disaster came so near that 
their shadow fell over London far away; and, without any certain 
news, the hearts of men failed within them and grew faint; as if the 
agony of the army in the battlefield had entered into their souls. 

On this dreadful day then, when three hundred thousand men in 
arms with all their artillery swelled like a hood against the little 
English company, there was one point above all other points in our 
battle line that was for a time in awful danger, not merely of defeat, 
but of utter annihilation. With the permission of the Censorship 
and of the military expert, this corner may, perhaps, be described as 
a salient, and if this angle were crushed and broken, then the English 
force as a whole would be shattered, the Allied left would be turned, 
and Sedan would inevitably follow. 

All the morning the German guns had thundered and shrieked 
against this corner, and against the thousand or so of men who held it. 
The men joked at the shells, and found funny names for them, and had 
bets about them, and greeted them with scraps of music-hall songs. 
But the shells came on and burst, and tore good Englishmen limb from 
limb, and tore brother from brother, and as the heat of the day in¬ 
creased so did the fury of that terrific cannonade. There was no help, 
it seemed. The English artillery was good, but there was not nearly 
enough of it; it was being steadily battered into scrap iron. 

There comes a moment in a storm at sea when people say to one 
another, “ It is at its worst; it can blow no harder,” and then there 
is a blast ten times more fierce than any before it. So it was in these 
British trenches. 

There were no stouter hearts in the whole world than the hearts of 
these men; but even they were appalled as this seven-times-heated 
hell of the German cannonade fell upon them and overwhelmed them 
and destroyed them. And at this very moment they saw from their 
voi.. xx 145 L 
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trenches that a tremendous host was moving against their lines. Five 
hundred of the thousand remained, and as far as they could see the 
German infantry was pressing on against them, column upon column, 
a grey world of men, ten thousand of them, as it appeared afterwards. 

There was no hope at all. They shook hands, some of them. One 
man improvised a new version of the battle-song, “ Good-bye, good¬ 
bye to Tipperary,*’ ending with " And we shan’t get there.” And 
they all went on firing steadily. The officers pointed out that such 
an opportunity for high-class, fancy shooting might never occur again ; 
the Germans dropped line after line; the Tipperary humorist asked, 
” What price Sidney Street ? ” And the few machine guns did their 
best. But everybody knew it was of no use. The dead grey bodies 
lay in companies and battalions, as others came on and on and on, 
and they swarmed and stirred and advanced from beyond and beyond. 

” World without end. Amen,” said one of the British soldiers 
with some irrelevance as he took aim and fired. And then he re¬ 
membered—he says he cannot think why or wherefore—a queer 
vegetarian restaurant in London where he had once or twice eaten 
eccentric dishes of cutlets made of lentils and nuts that pretended to 
be steak. On all the plates in this restaurant there was printed a 
figure of St. George in blue, with the motto. Ads it A nglis Sanctus 
Georgius —May St. George be a present help to the English. This 
soldier happened to know Latin and other useless things, and now, as 
he fired at his man in the grey advancing mass—300 yards away— 
he uttered the pious vegetarian motto. He went on firing to the end, 
and at last Bill on his right had to clout him cheerfully over the head 
to make him stop, pointing out as fie did so that the King’s ammunition 
cost money and was not lightly to be wasted in drilling funny patterns 
into dead Germans. 

For as the Latin scholar uttered his invocation he felt something 
between a shudder and an electric shock pass through his body. The 
roar of the battle died down in his ears to a gentle murmur ; instead 
of it, he says, he heard a great voice and a shout louder than a thunder¬ 
peal crying, *' Array, array, array ! " 

His heart grew hot as a burning coal, it grew cold as ice within 
him, as it seemed to him that a tumult of voices answered to his 
summons. He heard, or seemed to hear, thousands shouting: "St. 
George! St. George 1 ” * 

“ Ha l messire ; ha! sweet Saint, grant us good deliverance I ” 
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" St. George for merry England ! " 

“ Harow ! Harow 1 Monseigneur St. George, succour us.” 

" Ha ! St. George ! Ha 1 St. George I a long bow and a strong 
bow.” 

“ Heaven’s Knight, aid us ! ” 

And as the soldier heard these voices he saw before him, beyond 
the trench, a long line of shapes, with a shining about them. They 
were like men who drew the bow, and with another shout, their cloud 
of arrows flew singing and tingling through the air towards the German 
hosts. 

******* 

The other men in the trench were firing all the while. They had 
no hope ; but they aimed just as if they had been shooting at Bisley. 

Suddenly one of them lifted up his voice in the plainest English. 

" Gawd help us! ” he bellowed to the man next to him, ” but 
we’re blooming marvels! Look at those grey . . . gentlemen, look 
at them ! D’ye see them ? They’re not going down in dozens, nor 
in ’undreds; it’s thousands, it is. Look ! look ! there’s a regiment 
gone while I'm talking to ye.” 

” Shut it! ” the other soldier bellowed, taking aim, “ what are ye 
gassing about ? ” 

But he gulped with astonishment even as he spoke, for, indeed, 
the grey men were falling by the thousands. The English could hear 
the guttural scream of the German officers, the crackle of their 
revolvers as they shot the reluctant; and still line after line crashed 
to the earth. 

******* 

All the while the Latin-bred soldier heard the cry : 

“ Harow ! Harow ! Monseigneur, dear saint, quick to our aid! 
St. George help us ! ” 

” High Chevalier, defend us ! ” 

The singing arrows fled so swift and thick that they darkened the 
air ; the heathen horde melted from before them. 

«•****• 

“ More machine guns ! ” Bill yelled to Tom. 

” Don’t hear them,” Tom yelled back. “ But, thank God, anyway; 
they’ve got it in the neck.” 

In fact, there were ten thousand dead German soldiers left before 
that salient of the English army, and consequently there was no 
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Sedan. In Germany, a country ruled by scientific principles, the 
Great General Staff decided that the contemptible English must have 
employed shells containing an unknown gas of a poisonous nature, as 
no wounds were discernible on the bodies of the dead German soldiers. 
But the man who knew what nuts tasted like when they called them¬ 
selves steak, knew also that St. George had brought his Agincourt 
Bowmen to help the English. 


THE HAPPY CHILDREN 


Arthur Machen 

A DAY after the Christmas of 1915, my professional duties took 
me up North ; or to be as precise as our present conventions 
- allow, to " the North-Eastern district.” There was some 
singular talk—mad gossip of the Germans having a " dug-out ” 
somewhere by Malton Head. Nobody seemed to be qliite clear as to 
what they were doing there or what they hoped to do there ; but the 
report ran like wildfire from one foolish mouth to another, and it was 
thought desirable that the whole silly tale should be tracked down 
to its source and exposed or denied once and for all. 

I went up, then, to that North-Eastern district on Sunday, 
December 26th, 1915, and pursued my investigations from Helmsdale 
Bay, which is a small watering-place within a couple of miles of Malton 
Head. The people of the dales and the moors had just heard of the 
fable, I found, and regarded it all with supreme and sour contempt. 
So far as I could make out, it originated from the games of some 
children who had stayed at Helmsdale Bay in the summer. They had 
acted a rude drama of German spies and their capture, and had used 
Helby Cavern, between Helmsdale and Malton Head, as the scene of 
their play. That was all; the fools apparently had done the rest: 
the fools who believed with all their hearts in " the Russians,” and got 
cross with any one who expressed a doubt as to " the Angels of Mons.” 

" Gang oop to beasten and tell them sike a tale and they’ll not 
believe it,” said one dalesman to me ; and I have a suspicion that he 
thought that I, who had come so many hundred milos to investigate 
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the story, was but little wiser than those who credited it. He could 
not be expected to understand that a journalist has two offices—to 
proclaim the truth and to denounce the lie. 

I had finished with " the Germans " and their dug-out early in the 
afternoon of Monday, and I decided to break the journey home at 
Banwick, which I had often heard of as a beautiful and curious old 
place. So I took the one-thirty train, and went wandering inland, 
and stopped at many unknown stations in the midst of great levels, 
and changed at Marishes Ambo, and went on again through a strange 
land in the dimness of the winter afternoon. Somehow the train left 
the level and glided down into a deep and narrow dell, dark with 
winter woods, brown with withered bracken, solemn in its loneliness. 
The only thing that moved was the swift and rushing stream that 
foamed over the boulders and then lay still in brown pools under the 
bank. 

The dark woods scattered and thinned into groups of stunted, 
ancient thorns; great grey rocks, strangely shaped, rose out of the 
ground; crenellated rocks rose on the heights on either side. The 
brooklet swelled and became a river, and always following this river 
we came to Banwick soon after the setting of the sun. 

I saw the wonder of the town in the light of the afterglow 
that was red in the west. The clouds blossomed into rose-gardens ; 
there were seas of fairy green that swam about isles of crimson light ; 
there were clouds like spears of flame, like dragons of fire. And 
under the mingling lights and colours of such a sky Banwick 
went down to the pools of its land-locked harbour and climbed 
again across the bridge towards the ruined abbey and the great church 
on the hill. 

I went down from the station by an ancient street, winding and 
narrow, with cavernous closes and yards opening from it on either side, 
and flights of uneven steps going onward to higher terraced houses, 
or downward to the harbour and the incoming tide. I saw there 
many gabled houses, sunken with age far beneath the level of the 
pavement, with dipping roof-trees and bowed doorways, with traces 
of grotesque carving on their walls. And when I stood on the quay, 
there on the other side of the harbour was the most amazing confusion 
of red-tiled roofs that I had ever seen, and the great grey Norman 
church high on the bare hill above them ; and below them the boats 
swinging in the swaying tide, and the water burning in the fires of the 
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sunset. It was the town of a magic dream. I stood on the quay till 
the shining had gone from the sky and the waterpools, and the winter 
night came down dark upon Banwick. 

I found an old snug inn just by the harbour, where I had been 
standing. The walls of the rooms met each other at odd and unex¬ 
pected angles ; there were strange projections and juttings of masonry, 
as if one room were trying to force its way into another; there were 
indications as of unthinkable staircases in the comers of the ceilings. 
But there was a bar where Tom Smart would have loved to sit, with a 
roaring fire and snug old elbow chairs about it and pleasant indications 
that if " something warm " were wanted after supper it could be 
generously supplied. 

I sat in this pleasant place for an hour or two and talked to the 
pleasant people of the town who came in and out. They told me of 
the old adventures and industries of the town. It had once been, 
they said, a great whaling port, and then there had been a lot of ship¬ 
building, and later Banwick had been famous for its amber-cutting. 

“ And now there’s nowt,” said one of the men in the bar; " but we 
get on none so badly." 

I went out for a stroll before my supper. Banwick was now black, 
in thick darkness. For good reasons not a single lamp was lighted in 
the streets, hardly a gleam showed from behind the closely-curtained 
windows. It was as if one walked a town of the Middle Ages, and 
with the ancient overhanging shapes of the houses dimly visible I was 
reminded of those strange, cavernous pictures of mediaeval Paris and 
Tours that Dore drew. 

Hardly any one was abroad in the streets ; but all the courts and 
alleys seemed alive with children. I could just see little white forms 
fluttering to and fro as they ran in and out. And I never heard such 
happy children's voices. Some were singing, some were laughing; 
and peering into one black cavern, I made out a ring of children dancing 
round and round and chanting in dear voices a wonderful melody; 
some old tune of local tradition, as I supposed, for its modulations 
were such as I had never heard before. 

I went back to my tavern and spoke to the landlord about the 
number of children who were playing about the dark streets and 
courts, and how ddightfully happy they all seemed to be. 

He looked at me steadily for a moment, and then said: 

" Well, you see, sir, the children have got a bit out of hand of 
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late; their fathers are out at the front, and their mothers can’t keep 
them in order. So they're running a bit wild." 

There was something odd about his manner. I could not make 
out exactly what the oddity was, or what it meant. I could see 
that my remark had somehow made him uncomfortable; but I 
was at a loss to know what I had done. I had my supper, and 
then sat down for a couple of hours to settle " the Germans " of 
Malton Head. 

I finished my account of the German myth, and instead of going 
to bed, I determined that I would have one more look at Banwick in 
its wonderful darkness. So I went out and crossed the bridge, and 
began to climb up the street on the other side, where there was that 
strange huddle of red roofs mounting one above the other that I had 
seen in the afterglow. And to my amazement I found that these 
extraordinary Banwick children were still about and abroad, still 
revelling and carolling, dancing and singing, standing, as I supposed, 
on the top of the flights of steps that climbed from the courts up the 
hillside, and so having the appearance of floating in mid-air. And 
their happy laughter rang out like bells on the night. 

It was a quarter-past eleven when I had left my inn, and I was just 
thinking that the Banwick mothers had indeed allowed indulgence 
to go too far, when the children began again to sing that old melody 
that I had heard in the evening. And now the sweet, clear voices 
swelled out into the night, and, I thought, must be numbered by 
hundreds. I was standing in a dark alley-way, and I saw with 
amazement that the children were passing me in a long procession that 
wound up the hill towards the abbey. Whether a faint moon now 
rose, or whether clouds passed from before the stars, I do not know; 
but the air lightened, and I could see the children plainly as they went 
by singing, with the rapture and exultation of them that sing in the 
woods in springtime. 

They were all in white, but some of them had strange marks upon 
them which, I supposed, were of significance in this fragment of some 
traditional mystery-play that I was beholding. Many of them had 
wreaths of dripping seaweed about their brows; one showed a painted 
scar on her throat; a tiny boy held open his white robe, and pointed 
to a dreadful wound above his heart, from the which blood seemed to 
flow; another child held out his hands wide apart and the palms looked 
torn and bleeding, as if they had been pierced. One of the children 
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held up a little baby in her arms, and even tlje infant showed the 
appearance of a wound on its face. 

The procession passed me by, and I heard it still singing as if in the 
sky as it went on its steep way up the hill to the ancient church. 
I went back to my inn, and as I crossed the bridge it suddenly struck 
me that this was the eve of Holy Innocents’ Day. No doubt I had 
seen a confused relic of some mediaeval observance, and when I got 
back to the inn I asked the landlord about it. 

Then I understood the meaning of the strange expression I had 
seen on the man's face. He was sick and shuddering with terror; 
he drew away from me as though I were a messenger from the dead. 

• ••••». 

Some weeks after this I was reading in a book called The Ancient 
Rites of Banwick. It was written in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by 
some anonymous person who had seen the glory of the old abbey, 
and then the desolation that had come to it. I found this passage : 

" And on Childermas Day, at midnight, there was done there a 
marvellous solemn service. For when the monks had ended their 
singing of Te Deum at their Mattins, there came into the quire the lord 
abbot, gloriously arrayed in a vestment of cloth of gold, so that it was 
a great marvel to behold him. And there came also into the church 
all the children that were of tender years of Banwick, and they were 
all clothed in white robes. And then began the lord abbot to sing 
the Mass of the Holy Innocents. And when the sacring of the Mass 
was ended, then there came Up from the church into the quire the 
youngest child that there was present. Ahd this child was borne up 
to the high altar, and the lord abbot set the little child upon a golden 
and glistering throne afore the high altar, and bowed down and 
worshipped him, singing, ' Talium Regnum Coelorum, Alleluya. 
Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. Alleluya/ and all the quire 
answered singing, * Amicti sunt stolis albis, Alleluya, Alleluya; They 
are clad in white robes, Alleluya, Alleluya.' And then the prior and 
all the monks in their order did like worship and reverence to the little 
child that was upon the throne." 

• •••••• 

I had seen the White Order of the Innocents. I had seen those 
who came singing from the deep waters that are about the Lusitania ; 

I had seen the innocent martyrs of the fields of Flanders and France 
rejoicing as they went up to hear their Mass in the spiritual place. 
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POETIC JUSTICE 

i 

T HE blow fell without warning, and a typewritten notice 
informed the Poet that the Cabinet Committee on Accom¬ 
modation required the tiny, threadbare chambers in Stafford’s 
Inn, where he had lived unobtrusively for seven happy, insolvent 
years. 

“ ' There was no worth in the fashion; there was no wit in the 
plan,' " murmured the Poet. The rooms were too small even for a 
Deputy-Director-General, and he knew that not one of the silk- 
stockinged, short-skirted, starling-voiced young women, with bare 
arms and regimental badges, who acted as secretaries to Deputy- 
Director-Generals, would consent to walk up four flights of creaking, 
uncarpeted stairs to the dusty, sparrows’ nest on the housetop that 
was his home. 

For a while he scented a vendetta, but—deleterious poetry apart 
—he had injured no man, and the personnel of the Cabinet Committee 
was as little known to him as his poetry to the Cabinet Committee. 
In general, too, he was the object of a certain popularity and pitying 
regard ; the Millionaire sent him presents of superfluous game each 
year, the Iron King invited him at short notice to make a fourteenth 
at dinner, and the Official Receiver unloaded six bottles of sample 
port wine when the Poet succumbed to his annual bronchitis. Even 
the notice of eviction was politely worded and regretful; it was also 
uncompromising in spirit, and the Poet made his hurried way to four 
house-agents. No sooner had he stated his requirements to be a 
bed-sitting-room (with use of bath) within the four-mile radius, than 
all four agents offered him a Tudor manor-house in Westmorland; 
further, they refused to offer him anything else, but on his own 
initiative he discovered a studio in Glebe Place and a service-flat in 
Victoria Street. 

I saw in the paper that you’d been turned out,” said the 
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Millionaire that night, when the Poet trudged home,,footsore and 
fretful, to find his chambers occupied by the Iron King, the Private 
Secretary, the Lexicographer, the Military Attach^, and their friends. 
“ What are you going to do about it ? " he continued, with the 
relentlessness of a man who likes a prompt decision, even if it be a 
wrong one. “You know nothing about business. I’m sure; leases, 
premiums, insurance, all that sort of thing. You're in a hole; I 
don’t see what more there is to be said.” 

So far the Poet, his mind wavering wearily between Glebe Place 
and Victoria Street, had said nothing ; he turned silently to the Iron 
King, wondering how, without being rude, to indicate his desire for bed. 

“ I saw rather a decent place that might suit you,” drawled the 
Private Secretary, smoothing a wrinkle out of his shapely silk socks. 
“ It’s next to my Chief’s in Belgrave Square. Of course, I don't know 
what rent they want for it.” 

The Iron King shook his head. 

“ He couldn’t afford it,” he said, speaking through and round and 
over the Poet. “ Now I'm told that there are some very comfortable 
and cheap boarding-houses near Kensington Palace Gardens.” 

The Poet drew the cork of a fresh bottle of whisky, and collected 
four unbroken tumblers, a pewter mug, and two breakfast cups 
without handles. As so often before, his destiny seemed to be slipping 
out of his control into the hands of the practical, strong-voiced men 
who filled his sitting-room to overflowing and would not let him go 
to bed. The Military Attach^ knew of a maisonnette in Albemarle 
Street; the Official Receiver had been recently brought into 
professional contact with a fine Georgian property in Buckinghamshire, 
where they could all meet for a week-end game of golf at Stoke 
Poges. Somewhere in Chelsea—not Glebe Place—the Lexicographer 
had seen just the thing, if only he could be quite sure about the 
drains. With loud cheerfulness they accepted the Millionaire's 
postulate that the Poet knew nothing of business; unselfishly they 
placed all their experience and preferences at his disposal. 

" Of course, there's the servant problem,” an undistinguishable 
voice remarked two hours later; and the Poet, settling to an uneasy 
sleep in his chair, mentally ruled out the Chelsea studio. 

“ The ordinary surveyor’s no use,” broke in the Lexicographer, 
pursuing his own line of thought. “ What you want is a drainage 
expert.” 
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“ I know these good, honest, middle-aged couples,” cried the 
Iron King, with the bitterness of an oft-defrauded widower. “ The 
woman always drinks, and the man always steals the cigars.” 

” I have nothing but gas in my place,” said the decorous voice 
of the Private Secretary, " and I have it on pretty good authority 
that there'll be a great coal shortage this winter. I don't want that 
to go any further, though.” 

The Millionaire rose to his feet with a yawn. 

“ He must get an experienced woman-friend to help him with 
things like carpets and curtains,” he ordained, with mellow benevolence. 

“ When my wife comes back from Wales- How soon do you have 

to turn out, Poet ? ” 

The Poet woke with a start and looked at the clock. The time 
was a quarter to two, and he still wanted to go to bed. 

“ Ten days,” he murmured drowsily. 

" Jove ! You haven’t much time,” said the Millionaire. " Now, 
look here; the one thing not to do is to be in a hurry. Any place 
you take now will probably have to serve you for several years, and 
you’ll find moving a lot more expensive than you think. If you can 
get some kind of shake-down for a few days ”—he turned expansively 
to his friends—" we may be able to give you a few hints.” 

The Poet became suddenly wakeful and alert. 

" Do I understand that you're offering me a bed until you find me 
permanent quarters ? ” he inquired, with slow precision. 

” Er—yes,” said the Millionaire, a little blankly. 

” Thank you,” answered the Poet simply. “ I say, d’you men 
mind if I turn you out now ? It's rather late, and I haven’t been 
sleeping very well.” 

II 

A week later the Poet walked up Park Lane, followed by an elderly 
man trundling two compressed cane trunks on a barrow with a loose 
wheel. It was a radiant summer afternoon, and taxis stood idle in 
long ranks when they were not drawing in to the kerb with winning 
gestures. The Poet, however, wished to make his arrival dramatic, 
and it was dramatic enough to make the Millionaire's butler direct 
him to the tradesmen's entrance, while the Millionaire, remembering 
little but suspecting all, hurried away by a side door, leaving a message 
that he was out of England for the duration of the war. The lot fell 
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on the Millionaire’s wife to invent such excuses as would rid the 
house of the Poet’s presence before dinner. The Millionaire’s instincts 
were entirely hospitable, but that night’s party had been arranged 
for the entertainment and subsequent destruction of four men with 
money to invest and, like the Poet, “ no knowledge of business, 
investments, all that sort of thing.” 

" No, we have not met before,” explained the Poet, coldly and 
uncompromisingly, abandoning the rather gentle voice and caressing 
manners which caused women to invite him to dinner when they 
could think of no one else. " Your husband and one or two of our 
common friends have kindly undertaken to find me new quarters, 
and I have been invited to stay here until something suitable has 
been found.” 

There was .silence for a few moments, and the Millionaire’s wife 
looked apprehensively at the clock, while the Poet laid the foundations 
of a malignantly substantial tea. 

“ H-how far have you got at present ? ” she asked, with an 
embarrassed laugh. 

” Your husband told me to leave it to him,” answered the Poet, 
" and I’ve left it to him. There was a general feeling that I didn’t 
know what I wanted—house or flat, north or south of the Park, all 
the rest of it; they said there would be a scandal if I employed a 
young maid, I couldn't afford two, and an old one would pawn my 
clothes to buy gin. I am quoting your husband now; I know nothing 
of business. Every one agreed, too, that I must have a drain of some 
kind. Would you say it took long to find a bed-sitting-room with use 
of bath?” 

The Millionaire’s wife hurriedly pushed back her chair. 

“ My husband’s going abroad for the duration of the war,” she 
said, in loyal explanation, “ but it’s just possible that he hasn’t 
started yet.” 

The Millionaire, returning on tiptoe from the loft over the garage, 
had sought asylum in the library, where he was smoking a cigar 
and reading the evening paper. As his wife entered he looked up 
with welcoming expectancy. ” How did you get rid of him ? ” he 
asked. 

The Millionaire’s wife pressed her hands to her temples. 

“ My dear 1 What have you been promising him ? " she cried. 

The Millionaire swore softly, as the truth sank Into his brain. 
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“ Have another place laid for dinner," he ordered ; " book two 
seats for a music-hall and take him out to supper afterwards. I 
can’t afford to be disturbed to-night. To-morrow I must get in touch 
with the Iron King. I don't see what more there is to be said." 

Four weeks later the Poet drove in a six-cylinder car from Park 
Lane to Eaton Square on an indeterminate visit to the Iron King. 
He was looking better for the month's good wine and food in which 
the Millionaire's house abounded; but now the Millionaire, who 
based his fortune on knowing the right people in every walk of life, 
was arranging to have his house taken over by the Red Cross authorities. 
In a week's time the house was to be found unsuitable and restored 
to him, but henceforth the Iron King was to have the honour of 
entertaining the Poet. 

“ How you ever came to make such a promise l " wailed the 
Millionaire’s wife, for the twentieth time, as they drove to Claridge's. 
" London’s so full that you might have known it’s impossible to get 
anything." 

" I feel that we have exhausted this subject," answered the 
Millionaire, with the brusqueness of a man whose nerves have worn 
thin; with the menace, too, of one who, having divorced his first 
wife, would divorce the second on small provocation. 

The Iron King was not at home when the Poet arrived in Eaton 
Square, but a pretty young secretary, cultured to the point of 
transforming all her final “ g's " into “ k's," received him with every 
mark of welcome. She admired the Iron King romantically, and was 
in the habit of writing his surname after her own Christian name to 
see how the combination looked; and, when he had departed each 
morning to contest his latest assessment for excess profits, she would 
wander through the house, planning little changes in the arrangement 
of the furniture and generally deploring the sober, colourless taste of 
the first Iron Queen. So far, her employer returned none of her 
admiration. He addressed her loosely as " Miss—er " and forgot her 
name; he never noticed what clothes she was wearing or the pretty 
dimples that she made by holding down the inside flesh of her cheeks 
between her eye-teeth; further, he criticised her spelling spitefully, 
and on the occasion of the Millionaire’s second marriage had dictated 
a savage half-sheet, beginning: " A young man may marry once, as 
he may get drunk once, without the world thinking much the worse 
of him; habitual intemperance is, on firet principles, to be deplored." 
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The pretty young secretary knew from fiction and the drama that 
the Iron King would never appreciate her until he stood in danger of 
losing her. She welcomed the Poet as a foil, and misquoted his poetry 
twice before tea was over; then she invited him to accompany her 
to a picture palace, but the Poet, once inside the citadel, was reluctant 
to leave it until his position was more firmly established. 

Securely entrenched at Claridge's, the Millionaire telephoned 
derisively to the City, so that the Iron King returned home half an 
hour before his usual time, prepared to deal with the Poet as he dealt 
with querulous or inquisitive shareholders at general meetings. The 
Poet, however, was long and painfully accustomed to combat with 
enraged editors, and lost no time in assuming the offensive, demanding 
indignantly in a high head-voice, before the Iron King had crossed 
his own threshold, why no quarters had been found for him and how 
much longer anybne imagined that he would put up with the indignity 
of being bandied from one wretched house to another. 

The flushed cheeks and hysterical manner put the Iron King 
temporarily out of countenance. 

" My dear fellow l ” he interrupted, ingratiatingly. 

" I’m not a business man," continued the Poet hotly. “ You all 
of you told me that, and I’m disposed to say: * Thank God, I'm 
not! ’ " 

The Iron King put his hat -carefully out of reach and forced a smile. 

“ You mustn’t take it like that, old chap," he said soothingly. 
" I—we—all of us are doing our best. Now we won't bother about 
dressing; let’s go straight in and thrash the thing out over a bottle 
of wine." 

Instructing his butler very audibly to open a bottle of the 1906 
Lanson, he slipped his arm through the Poet's and led him, sullenly 
murmuring, into the dining-room. With the second bottle of 
champagne his guest ceased to be aggrieved and became quarrelsome; 
when the port wine appeared, he had the Iron King cowed and broken 
in moral. 

" If you find fault with everything, why do you come here, why 
stay here ? " complained the Iron King, with a last flickering effort to 
recover his independence. 

" Why don’t you find me some other place to go to, as you 
promised ? " the Poet retorted, as he made his way to the morning- 
room, and sat down to order a month’s supply of underclothes from 
his hosier. 
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III 

The Iron King always boasted that honesty was the best policy 
and that he was invariably willing to put his cards on the table. 
The Millionaire had once professed himself likely to be satisfied if 
the Iron King would only remove the fifth ace from his sleeve, and 
a certain coolness between the two men resulted. In general, however, 
he had the reputation of a frank, bluff fellow. 

On the morrow of the Poet’s arrival he remained in bed, and 
announced in the quavering pencil-strokes of a sick man that he was 
suffering from anthrax, which, he might add, was not only painful 
but infectious. The Poet scrawled across one corner of the note that 
anthrax was usually fatal, but that, as he himself had twice had it, 
he would risk taking it a third time in order to be with his friend. 
Thereupon the Iron King departed to the City, leaving the Poet to 
dictate blank verse to the pretty young secretary, who curled both 
feet round one leg of her chair, told him that she “ loved his potry 
more’n anythink she'd ever read," and asked how all the hard words 
like " chrysoprase ” and “ asphodel ” were spelt. That night a 
telegram arrived shortly before dinner, and the Iron King announced 
that the Ministry of Munitions was sending him to America to stabilise 
iron prices. 

" Why can't you finish one thing before starting another ? " 
demanded the Poet hectoringly. "You haven't yet found me any 
quarters, and you call yourself a business man. I shall, of course, 
stay on here till your return." 

The Iron King shook his head gravely. 

" That’s impossible,” he interrupted. " My young secretary-" 

" You must take her with you," answered the Poet obstinately. 

The subject was not pursued, but at bedtime the Iron King roundly 
asked the Poet how much he would take to go away. 

" I require a home," answered the Poet frigidly, remembering the 
weary day spent by him in discovering the Glebe Place studio and the 
weary night spent by the Iron King in recommending Kensington 
boarding-houses. “ I do not want your money." 

“ We shan't fall out over a pound or two,” urged the Iron King, 
with a meaning motion of the hand towards his breast-pocket. 

" A thing is either a promise or it is not a promise," replied the Poet, 
as he turned on his heel. " I know nothing of business, or what people 
are pleased to term ' commercial morality.' " 
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Four weeks later the Poet left Eaton Square for the Private 
Secretary’s rooms in Bury Street. He looked thin and anaemic after 
his month of privations, for the Iron King, improving in moral and 
recapturing something of the old strike-breaking spirit, had counter¬ 
attacked on the third day of the Poet’s visit. The chauffeur, butler, 
and two footmen, all of military age, had been claimed on successive 
appeals as indispensable, but on their last appearance at the Tribunal 
the Iron King had unprotestingly presented them to the Army. This 
he followed by breakfasting in bed, lunching in the City, dining at 
his club, and leaving neither instructions nor money for the maintenance 
of the household. For a time the Poet was saved from the greater 
starvation by the care of the pretty young secretary, but without an 
Iron King there was no need for a foil. Sharp words were exchanged 
one morning over the propriety of grounds in coffee ; the pretty young 
secretary declared that she would “ have nothink more to do with 
him or his old potry ” ; and in the afternoon he packed his trunks 
with his own hands and with his own hands dragged them downstairs 
on to the pavement, leaving the pretty young secretary biting viciously 
at the comer of a crumpled handkerchief drenched in “ White Rose.” 

The Private Secretary received him in a manner different from 
that adopted by either the Millionaire or the Iron King. The two 
men were of nearly the same age, but in a deferential, if misspent, 
life the Private Secretary had learned to be non-committal. Well he 
knew that he had but one bedroom ; well he knew that, on admitting 
it, the Poet would claim it from him. 

" A spare bed ? ” he echoed, when the Poet dragged his trunks 
into the middle of a tiny sitting-room. “ Really, I have no statement 
to make." 

At least, you will not deny," said the Poet, with truculent 
emphasis, “ that you undertook to find me suitable accommodation 
and to supply me with a bed until it was found." 

" I must refer you to the reply given to a similar question on the 
twenty-third ultimo,” answered the Private Secretary loftily. For a 
rich reward he could not have said where he had been or what he 
had done on the twenty-third ultimo, but to the Poet the reply was 
new and disconcerting. 

" Where’s my flat, anyway ? " he pursued doggedly. 

" I have no statement to make," reiterated the Private Secretary. 

After an awkward silence, during which neither yielded an inch 
of ground, the Poet dragged his trunks destructively*downstairs and 
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drove to the flat of the Official Receiver. Glowing with the conscious¬ 
ness of victory, the Private Secretary dressed for dinner and started 
out to his club. His good-humour was impaired when he observed 
in his hall a pendant triangle of wall-paper flapping in the draught 
of the open door through which the Poet had dragged his trunks. 
Farther on, the paint was scarred on the stairs, and the carpet of the 
main hall was rucked and disordered; there was also a lingering 
suggestion of escaping gas, and the Private Secretary observed a 
bracket hanging at a bibulous angle. 

"This," he murmured, through grimly-set teeth, "is sheer 
frightfulness.” 

Returning to his rooms, he drawled a friendly warning by telephone 
to the Millionaire, who instantly gave orders that no one of any sex 
or age was to be admitted. Next he called up the Iron King and 
repeated the warning; then the Lexicographer, the Official Receiver, 
and the Military Attach^ were similarly placed on their guard, and 
there was nothing to do but to proceed to his belated dinner. 

The Great War, which had converted staff officers into popular 
preachers, novelists into strategical experts, and every one else into 
a Minister of the Crown, had left the Poet (in name, at least) a poet 
and in nothing else anything at all. He acted precisely as the Private 
Secretary had intended him to act, driving first to the Lexicographer’s 
house, where he was greeted by a suspiciously new " TO LET " 
board, and thence to the Official Receiver’s flat, where a typewritten 
card informed him that this bell was out of order. Embarrassed, 
but purposeful, he directed his four-wheeler to Eaton Square, but 
the blinds were down, and a semblance of mourning draped the Iron 
King's house. In Park Lane, a twenty-yard expanse of straw, nine 
inches thick, prayed silence for the Millionaire's quicker recovery. 

" I don't know where to go next," murmured the Poet dejectedly. 

" Well, I'm blest if I do," grumbled the driver. " And it's past 
my tea-time. Doncher know where yer live ? " 

" Years ago I had rooms in Stafford's Inn," began the Poet. 

" Then the Cabinet Committee-" 

The cabman descended from his box for a heart-to-heart 
conversation. 

" Now you look ’ere,” he said. " I got a boy at 'ome the livin' 
image of you-" 

" But how nice ! ” interrupted the Poet, wondering apprehensively 
whether an invitation was on its way to him. 
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The cabman sniffed. 

“ Not quite right in 'is ’ead, *e ain't. Ther dove. I don’t want to be 
'arsh with yer. Jump inside, let me drive yer ter Stafford’s Inn, pay 
me me legal fare, and a bob ter drink yer 'ealth—and we’ll say no 
more abaht it. If yer don't ”—he made a threatening gesture towards 
the Poet’s precariously-strapped trunks—" I’ll throw the blinkin’ lot 
on ter the pivement and yer can carry 'em 'ome on yer 'ead. 
See?" 

“ I couldn't, you know," objected the Poet gently. 

" Jump inside," repeated the cabman. 

One hope was as forlorn as another, and the Poet was too sick 
with hunger to think of resistance. In time the four-wheeler rumbled 
its way to Stafford's Inn ; in time and by force of habit the Poet 
was mounting the bare, creaking wooden stairs; in time he found 
himself fitting his unsurrendered latch-key into his abandoned 
lock. 

Beyond an eight weeks’ layer of dust on chairs and table, the 
threadbare rooms were little changed. A loaf of bread, green and 
furred with mould, lay beside an empty marmalade pot, from which 
a cloud of flies emerged with angry buzzing ; a breakfast cup without 
a handle completed the furniture of the table, and in the rickety 
arm-chair was an eight-weeks-old Morning Post. 

“ The Cabinet Committee has neglected its opportunities,” 
grumbled the Poet, surveying with disfavour the dusty, derelict 
scene. 

Then his eye was caught by a long envelope, thrust half-way under 
the door, from the Cabinet Committee itself. An indecipherable set 
of initials, later describing itself as his obedient servant, was directed 
to inform him, on a date two months earlier, that it had been decided 
not to requisition the offices and chambers of Stafford’s Inn. The 
formal notice was accordingly to be regarded as cancelled. 

The Poet, who knew nothing of business, wrote instructing his 
solicitors to claim for two months’ disturbance from the Defence of 
the Realm Commission on Losses and to include all legal costs in the 
claim. 


IV 

Three weeks later the Private Secretary was strolling across the 
Horse Guards Parade on his way to luncheon, when he caught sight 
of the Poet. Since their last altercation his conscience had been as 
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uneasy as a Private Secretary's conscience can be, and he strove to 
avoid the meeting. The Poet, however, was full of sunshine and 
smiles. 

“ I’ve not seen you for weeks 1 " he cried, welcomingly. “ How’s 
everybody, and what’s everybody doing ? Is the Millionaire all 
right again ? I understood he'd been ill.” 

The Private Secretary eyed his friend suspiciously. 

“ He has not left his house for three weeks,” he answered. 

“ And the Iron King ? ” 

" He has not either.” 

The Poet’s eyes lit up with dawning comprehension. 

" What about the Lexicographer and the Official Receiver ? ” 
he asked. “ The same ? What an infernal nuisance ! I wanted to 
call round and see whether they had got me a flat.” 

The Private Secretary shook his head. 

” It’s not the least use,” he said emphatically. “ None of 'hem 
lias been outside his front door for three weeks ; no one knows when 
they’ll come out again, no one is allowed inside. Last night I had 
a box given me for the theatre, and I tried to make up a party ; all 
their telephones were disconnected, and when I drove round in person 
I couldn’t even get the bell answered." He paused, and then inquired, 
carelessly : “ By the way, have you got into your new quarters yet ? 
They would be interested to know.” 

” I haven’t got any new quarters,” answered the Poet. ” You 
remember that you and the others were going to find them for me. 

I know nothing of business—and I’m not likely to get new rooms 
until I see the Millionaire and the Iron King.” 

At the steps of his club the Private Secretary paused, as though 
wondering whether to say that the Poet was unlikely to see the Iron 
King or the Millionaire until he had got his new rooms. This pro¬ 
longed voluntary self-internment was a source of inconvenience, for, 
in the peaceful days before the Cabinet Committee on Accommodation 
had stepped in, there were pleasant parties in Eaton Square and 
Park Lane. Now the Private Secretary was reduced to paying for 
his own dinners more often than was agreeable. He said nothing, 
however, for fear of concentrating the Poet’s fire on himself. 

” It must be simply wrecking their business,” said the Poet to 
himself, as he walked to Bedford Row to see how the claim for dis¬ 
turbance was progressing. “ It serves them right, though, for talking 
drains when I wanted to go to bed.” 
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THE LEGEND OF GENERAL CANTORE 


T HE first General killed in the war between Italy and Austria 
was the most popular man in the Italian Army, General 
Antonio Cantore, who was in command of a division of 
Alpine troops, and was generally known as “ The Father of the Alpini.” 
He was shot dead by a sniper. A week before his death a handful of 
Alpini had scaled an almost inaccessible mountain and occupied its 
peak. The Austrians fled, neither attempting to hold the position when 
attacked nor to take it back when reinforced after they had been 
driven away. There was a bridle-path leading to the position, and 
as it was sheltered, the men off duty often used it as a short cut. 
Somewhere hidden behind a rock there was a sniper. At first it was 
thought that there were two, as two rifles were simultaneously fired, 
and many Alpini, who despite the danger insisted on using the bridle¬ 
path, were shot. 

There was something strange about this sniper. He never missed 
his man, and always shot him at the same place—a sharp comer of 
the winding path. The rest of the path was safe, but it meant certain 
death to turn that comer. Naturally the Alpini were ordered to find 
the sniper, and they explored all the heights and climbed over every 
side of the mountain, but without success. Then they took it for 
granted that the sniper had fled, and they boldly went up the path, 
but when they reached the comer one or two men fell. 

General Cantore wanted to find the sniper himself, so one evening 
he went up the bridle-path and stopped at the comer, calmly put up 
his field-glasses and looked. Just as he raised his arm and pointed 
with a finger towards a ledge of rock he was hit by two bullets in the 
forehead and fell stone dead. 

The sniper was subsequently discovered hidden behind that ledge 
of rock with two rifles firmly fixed in front of him, their barrels aiming 
straight at the comer of the path. He explained, as he begged for 
mercy, that he never aimed but just pulled the two triggers whenever 
he saw anybody rounding the comer, as the rifles had been fixed and 
sighted by an officer who " gave him this job.** Genetal Cantore had 
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uselessly exposed himself. Probably the sniper would have been 
discovered just the same sooner or later, and the General's life might 
have been spared. There was really no necessity for the General to 
risk his life. , Every soldier of his division knew and felt that the 
General, their “ father," had died for them, as he often said that he 
would have willingly offered his life to save theirs, and they knew 
that he meant what he said. 

General Cantore was an old-fashioned man, and belonged to 
what is known as the old school. He wore glasses, and his appearance 
was far from martial. He looked more like a professor than a General 
of Alpine troops; but then he had a charmed life, and he always 
wanted to find out things for himself. He was probably the best¬ 
loved man in the Service, as he possessed the genius of knowing how 
to order his men. Nothing was too difficult for them to do for him. 
During the Tripoli War he was in command of the Alpini, and he 
always marched in front of them, and had so many miraculous escapes 
from death that the men said he wore the " shirt of the Madonna," 
and that he had a charmed life. 

Legends spring up very easily in Italy, where even in these matter- 
of-fact days there are still many simple-minded people who compare 
heroes to gods. Most of the men of the Alpini division waging mountain 
warfare on the Dolomites and Camic Alps, 10,000 feet high, are 
evidently deplorably superstitious, and, like all mountaineers, their 
belief in the supernatural is deep-rooted. This explains why nearly 
all these men are still convinced that General Cantore is not dead, 
and that when the Italian flag shall be hoisted over Trent he, their 
father, will be there. Of course this is only a legend; but twentieth- 
century legends are rare, and well worth writing about, even if, after 
all, there is nothing else in them but the incomplete biography of an 
Italian General shot by an Austrian sniper. 

Incidentally, in writing about General Cantore, one gets some idea 
of the admirable individual work accomplished by officers of all ranks, 
from Generals to subalterns, during this war. So many officers have 
been killed that details about General Cantore's death were withheld 
for some time. But when it was known how the General died, people 
began to realise the meaning of this individual work done by officers. 
For instance, the absolute lack of red tape which allows each officer 
to risk his life in what appears to be useless reconnoitring, but in 
reality forms a perfect system of scouting that has yielded the wonderful 
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results all the world admires. And then the stoiy of Gendtal Cantore 
illustrates the love between the Italian soldiers and their leaders. 
His nickname, “ the Father,” meant so much. 

Most of the Alpini of General Cantore'9 division had fought under 
him in Libya, and these veterans, pointing to the General, told the 
recruits: “Do you see that old man with glasses and the white 
moustache ? He is our General. We call him our ' Father.' If 
you go up to him, salute, say ' Good-morning, General!' and tell him 
your name; ten years hence, if he happens to see you again, he will 
remember it. That is why we call him our ' Father,' because he 
considers us as his children I ” And then, probably, just a few minutes 
later, the General would have strolled towards the men, who sprang 
up to attention at sight of him, and asked in quite a casual way : 

" Are there two^men among you who will go with me to inspect the 
enemy's entanglements to-night ? ” The entire company would take 
a step forward, and all the men would say, “Yes, sir—I! ” Then 
the General would look pleased, and smile with pride and satisfaction, 
as if saying to himself, “ I knew it would be like this ! ” and add out 
loud, for all the men to hear : “ No, my children ; I only said two, 
and cannot take you all. I only need two this time, but there will be 
plenty of chances for everybody later on.” And with his escort of 
two men the General would go out scouting at night, his hands in his 
pockets and talking with the two men marching one on each side. 

On one particular night the General and his two men reached a spot 
within a hundred yards of the enemy’s trenches. He ordered the men 
to halt and lie down. “ Wait for me here for ten minutes,” he told 
them, “ and if I do not return, run back as fast as you can.” Much 
as the two men hated to let him go on alone, they had to obey, as the 
General knew how to command when he wanted. So he went on alone 
and reached the enemy's entanglements, which he carefully examined, 
using his electric torch to explore the different obstacles, such as 
contact mines and man-traps, while the Austrians opened fire and 
their guns boomed and their rifles rattled. The General on his knees 
concluded his work, even sketched the enemy's positions, and then 
calmly returned to where he had left the two men who were supposed 
to protect him. The Austrian searchlights were on him all the time, 
and the two men knew he was coming back because the bullets were 
falling their way. When the General appeared with his hands in his 
pockets and walking slowly, as if he did not notice that he was being 
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fired at, the two men sprang up and saluted. They looked in awe at 
their General, this wonderful man with the charmed life. He took out 
his watch and said, “ Time’s up, boys. Come along! " 

Often General Cantore was accompanied by a sergeant—his 
sergeant, he called him. This man had been his orderly in years gone 
by, and worshipped him. When General Cantore went to Tripoli 
the sergeant was with him, and when war broke out again he left his 
family and his business and joined the General. He followed him 
like a dog. In fact, he hardly ever allowed the General to get out of 
his sight, and the General knew that wherever he happened to be, if 
he asked " Where is the sergeant ? ” a voice from some place near 
by would answer, “ Here, sir! ” and the sergeant would appear. 

The General made a point of always calling the sergeant and ordering 
him to wait for him at a particular place when he went out scouting 
at night by himself. This was a necessary precaution, as otherwise 
the sergeant would follow him. When, however, the General used to 
say, " Sergeant, wait here ! ” in a tone of command, using the third 
person singular instead of the familiar second person, then the sergeant 
halted and remained nailed to the ground. 

One of General Cantore's favourite expressions was, " If any one is 
to risk his life, it is going to be myself! ” and the sergeant knew that 
it was impossible to argue with the General. Had it not been for 
General Cantore, in those first days of the war the Alpine division 
under his command would have been decimated when the first attacks 
against the enemy’s trenches were made. He discovered that ordinary 
pincers were useless to cut Austrian wire entanglements, and that 
even artillery fire often failed to destroy them, as they were made 
in such a way that they could be pulled up only when the infantry 
advanced. General Cantore was the first man to find this out, and he 
discovered that the only way to destroy entanglements was by means 
of dynamite tubes carefully placed underneath the wire and fired by 
means of an ordinary fuse. He tried the first tube himself. The 
sergeant carried it for him, and he was ordered to halt at a safe distance, 
but he saw the General bend down and light the fuse. Just then an 
Austrian sniper hidden in a tree discovered the General. He was so 
excited when he recognised the rank of the middle-aged man firing 
a dynamite tube that, unconsciously, he exclaimed, “ By God, it’s a 
General I ” And then he raised his rifle to fire, but he shook so much 
from excitement that he dropped it. The General waited until the 
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dynamite had exploded, and when he made sure that the entanglements 
had been destroyed, he calmly walked back towards the sergeant, 
and passing near the tree he picked up the sniper's rifle. " Here is 
a rifle for you to carry I " he told the sergeant, who replied : " Yes, 
sir; very well, sir. Please excuse me for not saluting, but I have 
both my hands on the owner's neck 1 " 

When General Cantore was killed—he died the beautiful death, 
la bella morte —the sergeant was near him. He never shed a tear, but 
took charge of the body and asked for the privilege of burying it on 
the peak of the mountain where the General had fallen. Then the 
General’s wife was summoned from Genoa, and she arrived just in 
time to see the burial. They had been married thirty years and had 
had no children, so their love increased as they grew old together. 
The old lady wept and called her husband by name. " Antonio! 
Antonio I ” she shouted, while tears fell down the faces of the officers 
and men who stood at the salute while the General was buried. 

The General's widow then returned to Genoa, and his sergeant 
asked for a month's leave. " I cannot get over it otherwise," he 
pleaded. He never returned home, however, but remained at Divisional 
Headquarters, and for a month he was seen walking the streets of the 
small town where the General and his staff used to be. Officers often 
recognised him and stopped to ask particulars about the General's 
death. The sergeant saluted and replied, " The General is not dead, 
sir I " " But you buried him yourself I " he was told ; but he again 
replied, “ The General is not dead, sir 1" And he has hardly said 
anything else since. 

The poor widow, who returned to Genoa, has not wept any more, 
nor has she worn mourning, and when people went to see her and 
attempted to condole, " Oh 1" she said, surprised, " but the General 
is not dead. He is at the front, but coming back soon I " 

And the legend thus sprung up among the men of the Alpine 
division, and the men there say that the General is not dead. They 
tell you that his wife and his sergeant both say so too. Evidently 
they feel that he is still with them, perhaps in spirit. And thus the 
best-loved General in the Italian Army has not been wept as dead. 

Is this hero-worship or superstition, one wonders ? 
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WHAT EDIE REGRETTED 

A LTHOUGH it seemed to go so slowly out there, the wax became 
more and more of a rush for people over here in England. 
-*■ You could see it in their.faces. They were trying to do 
too much. Many of them were getting rattled—especially some of 
the girls. 

Her aunt used to plead with Edie to slacken the pace. 

“ How can I ? " said Edie, shrugging her pretty shoulders. “ It’ll 
be time enough to rest when peace is declared." 

“ You’ll be dead before then, if you aren't careful "; and Mrs. 
Parkes languidly buttoned her gloves, yawned, and looked at the set 
of her hat in the glass. " Take the evening off, anyhow." 

" Impossible. There's the meeting at the Broughtons. They 
can't get on without me." 

" Well, I hope next week will be quieter." 

" No, it'll be worse than ever. Flag days every day except 
Saturday—and Saturday's the Masque." 

Mrs. Parkes sighed. " Oh, well, I know I'm worn out for one. 
I doubt if I shall even be up to a game of bridge after dinner—yet 
nothing rests me more than that." 

And Mrs. Parkes went off to her club. She and her favourite 
niece, Edie, ran a joint household in a small flat close to Earl's Court 
Station. When you are actively engaged in war work of a multiform 
character your strategical position is of great importance; you must 
be somewhere from which you can strike in any direction where effort 
may be required. Earl's Court was an ideal jumping-off place. Edie 
could throw herself into a District train and bob up at Westminster, 
all among the Government offices, House of Commons, and so on; 
she could snatch her basket of flags, dive deeper for the Tube, and in 
less than no time be outside the Ritz Hotel, saying, " No, I really 
can't let you off. You must have one "; there was nothing that she 
could not do from Earl's Court. 

She could even go to East Putney, to keep in touch with Mrs. 
Grange, Jack's mother. And she thought now, with a sigh that was 
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like a graceful little echo of Auntie's plaintive gasping, how remiss 
she might seem in not having gone of late. Somehow *or other she 
must make time to do it. It was wrong to neglect her future mother- 
in-law. 

She ran a slender hand across her fair hair, puckered her white 
forehead with a frown, and allowed her large blue eyes to take the 
soft, wistful vagueness of expression that is caused by momentary 
regret. Then she shook herself, making her bangles tinkle, and in 
a fussy, agitated manner sat down at the imitation Sheraton 
writing-table. But before attacking work she looked again at a 
letter from her sweetheart. It was addressed to his mother, not 
to her ; and Mrs. Grange had kindly sent it on this morning for her 
perusal, with the marginal note: " Can you understand Jack’s 
hint ? ” 

“ Do not be surprised,” wrote Jack to his mother, ” if I give you 
all a little surprise. I will say no more now, because there is many 
a slip between the cup and the lip.” 

Edie had guessed wnat he meant, and she hoped that her guess 
would prove correct. The Military Cross 1 They were going to 
give him the Cross. Bless his brave heart—she knew how well he 
deserved it. 

The clock outside in the hall struck six, and Edie started guiltily, 
as though feeling that she had wasted one or two precious moments. 
This July day had been hot and airless, and now it was the sort of 
evening on which even the scrawling of a note seems an immense 
labour. She stared despairingly at her desk, which was in an in¬ 
describable state of confusion, and with nervous fingers rummaged 
among the mass of documents—tradesmen’s bills, ball programmes, 
leaflets of wholesome propaganda, what not. Here was the agenda 
paper of the Broughtons' meeting. That, at least, must be firmly 
tackled. When you are going to a meeting, your position is so much 
stronger if you know what the meeting is about. 

But a strange reluctance prevented her for a little from studying 
the dull sheet, and she sat musing about her lover and herself. 
Judging merely by her outward aspect as she sat thus, if one had not 
known, one might easily have mistaken her for a rather feather- 
headed young lady who was fonder of fuss and chatter than real work; 
but inwardly all her thoughts were grand and fine. She thought of 
how the war had not only turned the world upside down, but had 
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changed people’s characters, drawing forth from their depths un¬ 
expected powers, undreamed of qualities. Her own case—as an 
example. Looking back at herself as she was before the war, she 
could not recognise that old self. She had been frivolous, fond of 
pleasure, shallow—or, at any rate, without high aims and the ability 
to concentrate her attention on them. Then, profoundly stirred, she 
had thrown herself into the war, had given herself to the great cause. 
She had wanted to do anything, however humble, for the cause; 
and she had found that there was scarcely anything that she could 
not do. She did research work in books of reference like Who's Who, 
making out lists of people to whom circulars should be sent; she 
addressed envelopes by the thousand ; she visited the dear Tommies' 
canteens at the railway stations ; she belonged to leagues; she rode 
remounts sometimes in Hyde Park ; she sat on committees. Every¬ 
body turned to her for advice and support. “ Miss Parkes is so 
helpful "—it had almost become a proverb. No charity matinee 
was complete without her. She did not act, or sing, or dance; but 
she sold programmes, was helpful, took an interest. If any one had 
told her before the tragic test began that she had these latent powers 
in her, she simply would not have believed it. But truly we have all 
been put through the furnace, the fires have searched us, the bad metal 
is fast falling away from the good. 

Her eyes grew moist as this fine thought came to her—the thought 
about the vast war-fumace. She brushed away what might have been 
tears, had they been allowed to mature ; and she thought of her great 
love for Jack. Perhaps that had been largely instrumental in steadying 
her, lifting her, sustaining her on the higher plane. And she thought 
of how completely the terrific facts of the war had killed the shams 
and pretences of modem life. Snobbishness, for instance. Thank 
heaven, that has been blown from our midst for ever. 

She thought of Jack's Military Cross. How proud she would feel, 
going about with him when he was wearing the blue and white ribbon. 
During his last leave she herself had felt the want of it. At restaurants, 
when other girls came in with young men whose tunics sported this 
decoration, she had felt that poor old Jack looked only half dressed; 
and it seemed to her that the other girls gave themselves airs and 
carried their heads defiantly because of the deficiency in Jack's 
costume. She thought there was nothing on earth that she would 
like so much as for Jack to get the Military Cross—except, of course. 
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the red tabs and red hat of a staff officer. How that little bit of red 
lights up a uniform, what a style it gives to all who cany it—to all 
who go to restaurants with it! Such a little thing, and yet it conveys 
so much: recognised social position, influence, membership of the 
ruling class. 

The electric bell rang noisily, the maid went to the outer door of 
the flat; and Miss Parkes sprang from her chair and leaped into the 
tiny hall. Incredible as it seemed, she had heard the sound of the 
loved voice. 

"Jack I” 

" Edie l" 

They came back into the drawing-room embracing each other; 
and the maid shut the door behind them, smiling sympathetically. 

" Let me look at you.” 

" Yes, but let me look at you” 

And for a moment they unlinked themselves, and then began 
again. He was splendid in his war-stained uniform, at once such a 
boy and such a man; so sunburnt, strong, alive, and alert, so every¬ 
thing he ought to be. She had glanced instinctively at the space 
above the left breast-pocket of his tunic. It was not there; so she 
said nothing about it for the moment. 

" How long have you got ? ” 

" Only eight days. Worse luck." 

She turned to the big calendar by the telephone on the writing- 
table. 

" That means you go back on the Sunday ? ” 

" Yes, first thing in the morning.” 

" When did you arrive ? " 

" Now, this minute. I have come straight here. Edie, don't say 
you’re engaged. You’ll give me the evening ? ” 

" My dear boy, of course I must. It means chucking over an 
important meeting and upsetting a lot of friends. But everything 
must stand aside for the man from the trenches "; and she went over 
to the telephone, and called for the Broughtons’ number. 

" I see you have had that moved in here,” he said, fondly following 
her. 

" Yes, I get busier every day. It meant dancing out into the 
hall every two minutes. Some days I do half my work on the 
telephone.” 
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When she had given her apologetic message to the Broughtons' 
butler she decided how the evening was to be passed. 

44 This is what we'll do, Jack—dine quietly at the 'Baveno’-” 

“ But I say, could I go out to dinner like this ? " 

" Of course. You can go about just how you please—there are 
no rules for heroes. Besides, nobody who matters ever goes to the 
4 Baveno.’ It’s absolutely quiet and humdrum. Then after dinner 
we'll do a play. Now, while I get my hat, you ring up a theatre 
and book the seats—dress circles.” 

44 Which theatre ? ” said Jack doubtfully. 

Edie thought deeply. 44 His Majesty's. Chu Chin Chow.” 

44 What, again ? We have been to that every leave. Isn't there 
anything new ? ” 

44 You wouldn't get seats for the new things. Remember, last 
time you liked Chu Chin Chow better than you used to. And to 
me it’s always so restful—it takes one's mind off. And they have 
introduced some wonderful oriental costumes." 

44 Edie." Jack spoke hesitatingly. 44 1 haven’t been home yet. 

I came straight here.” 

44 So you said. Are you thinking whether your mother will be 
huffy if I take possession of you for your first evening ? ” 

44 Well, what I was really thinking—till you mapped it out—was 
that I rather hoped to get you—to tempt you—to come back with 
me to Putney and dine there.” 

44 My dear boy, I shouldn't get a word with you. The family 
would swamp you.” 

44 No, directly after dinner we could go out for a stroll, all alone. 
The mater would know we wanted to be together.” 

44 Oh, I think—I do think Mrs. Grange must spare you to me this 
one evening. Jack, when we get to the 4 Baveno' I'll show you my 
list of engagements, and you'll see for yourself that it’s going to be 
terribly difficult to fit things in. Telephone to Putney to say you are 
safe and sound. Where did you leave your kit ? ” 

44 Downstairs, with the hall porter—all I have brought.” 

44 Very well. You'll see me home here, pick up your things, 
and be back with the family circle by eleven o’clock.” 

It was glorious to be riding in a taxi-cab with her, holding her hand, 
watching her pretty face, and subconsciously drawing delight from 
the brightness and gaiety of the London streets. It was rapture to 
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be seated at a little table with her at the restaurant, listening to the 
band, hearing her voice mingle with it and make the music sweeter. 
To any one fresh from the line in front of Poperinghe, it really was 
heaven, all of it. 

“ Jack," she said, over their coffee and cigarettes, " what was the 
meaning of the cryptic phrase in your letters to Mrs. Grange, about a 
surprise ? What was to be the little surprise ? " 

" Why, thi9, of course. My getting leave." 

" Oh, I see. How stupid of me." 

“ I knew I was ripe for it—that directly leave opened again my 
chance would come—but I didn't want to say anything definite. 
It's always so uncertain out there. However, Jenkins—he’s adjutant 
now, you know—Jenkins said I was third on the list. Then, quite 
unexpectedly, he called to me from the steps of his dug-out. Edie, 
I must tell you about it, because it’s so funny how things always seem 
to happen out there. I was thinking just then that-” 

" Yes, dear. You must tell me about it at the theatre. It's 
such bad form interrupting and disturbing people. We shall be late 
if we don't get off at once." 

After this it was Chu Chin Chow for hours and hours; then great 
luck in securing a taxi, and more rapture of holding hands; and 
then five minutes of highest heaven upstairs at the Earl’s Court flat. 
Huggings, vowings, delirious ^apourings—till Mrs. Parkes returned 
from her dub, and broke it up. 

Eight days was an immense time out there, but it went very fast 
over here. And now on his last afternoon he had the feeling that, 
short as his leave had seemed to him, it had seemed too long for his 
friends. He was quite at a loose end, with nothing better to do than 
walk about the streets alone. People Were all working so hard for 
the war that they had no leisure to spend with any one who was 
taking a holiday from the war. 

Fate had been unkind in depriving him of his sweetheart’s company 
to-day of all days. 

Edie herself had been mentally perturbed and emotionally distressed 
about it. She had intended for a little while to sacrifice herself, to 
give up her own treat and have what would have been a treat for him 
instead; she had considered the case, weighing the fear and the against, 
and in the end she simply could not do it. Thinking of it, forcibly 
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dragged one way by her own natural inclination, feebly pulled the 
other way by her genuine tenderness for Jack, she recognised plainly 
that the charity matinee was in truth a treat, and not just war 
duty. 

It was such a very special affair. It was the hundredth matinee 
promoted by Edie’s favourite league. The main part of it was called 
The Masque of Many Nations, and in this nearly all the pretty women 
of London would figure. A certain percentage of the very prettiest 
women had been wisely reserved for the front of the house, as 
programme sellers, in specially designed costumes; and prominent 
among them would be Edie. Over and above the Masque there was 
to be a variety entertainment. A famous music-hall artist was going 
to sell a pig at auction; royal princesses were to be present; if possible, 
members of the War Cabinet would attend. Twelve of the programme 
sellers, including Edie, would each be entrusted with a signed 
photograph of Mr. Lloyd George to dispose of to the best advantage. 
This created a pleasant rivalry among the twelve. At the dres9 
rehearsal there had been great fun and excitement, and a tremendous 
discussion concerning the special costumes of the programme sellers. 
Some people said the bodices had been cut too low at the back, for 
daylight; others said that you couldn't cut bodices too low nowadays; 
and the organising committee decided that anyhow it was too late to 
attempt modifications. All this added to the flutter of one’s nerves, 
kept one on wires, made one so apprehensive of the slightest failure 
and so desperately anxious that in the smallest detail the whole thing 
should be a triumphant success. It had been so largely advertised 
and loudly talked of; the world was on tiptoe, expecting it to go off 
with a bang. No, Edie simply could not give it up; and yet, on the 
other hand, as she said herself, she felt had about deserting Jack on 
his last afternoon. However, they had seen a good lot of each other; 
and, after all, he would soon be here again. Leave is fairly regular. 

He was very nice about it, when she explained everything. This 
was when he called at the flat on Saturday morning. 

"It would be no use your coming to the show—merely waste of 
money, even if you could get in ; for I shouldn't have a word with 
you." 

Then she had a bright idea, which seemed a gleam of hope for Jack. 
The evening ? And she made a further explanation. There was to 
be a dinner after the matinee, in a large, specially retained room of a 
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popular restaurant—a sort of informal feast for all connected with the 
charity, by way of celebrating the success of the league's hundredth 
effort; and after dinner there might be, probably, well, almost 
certainly, a little dancing. 

" Jack, I don’t see why you shouldn’t come to that. Yes, do.” 

Jack's hope faded again. He must spend the evening at home; 
his mother had made a point of it; she had hoped that he would bring 
Edie back with him for dinner. 

" Then this,” he said, " means that it is good-bye now ? I shan't 
see you again ? ” 

"I’m afraid not,” said Edie. " What time do you push off 
to-morrow ? ” 

" Oh, very early—far too early for you to come to the Station.” 

It seemed ‘the longest afternoon of his life. He called at new 
service clubs to which other young officers of the new armies belonged, 
but he failed to find any one he knew. Throughout the afternoon 
he did not meet a single pal. He sat for a considerable time at a 
tea-shop near Piccadilly Circus, and tried to talk to the tea-girl who 
waited on him ; but she was too busy for conversation. He walked 
more than half the way home to Putney, and his spirits sank as he 
plodded along. Piccadilly was full of people, Hyde Park was crowded 
too; the sun shone; everywhere he saw gaiety, brightness, light¬ 
heartedness. It was a mistake to suppose that there were no holiday¬ 
makers left. And he thought rather morbidly of all the busy war 
workers, wondering if some of them got their recreation and amuse¬ 
ment out of the work itself, not really taking the war seriously, but 
rather making a plaything of it—because playthings were all that 
they had ever understood or desired. 

Such morbid fancies vanished on the morrow. His spirits rose 
directly he got back to France. He was all right out there, knowing 
what was what, and who was who. 

He wrote to Edie in quite simple language, but with so much love 
that she treasured his letter greatly ; not tearing it up, but putting it 
in the emptiest drawer of her writing-table. He told her how dreadful 
that last afternoon was to him; how he wandered about alone, feeling 
utterly wretched because she was' not with him. " Well, now, my 
darling Edie, this is not grousing; for you were quite right to keep 
your engagement with your friends. It is only to Jet you know how 
dreadfully fond of you I am. When I am with you I never seem able 
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to tell you. You are so much too good for me. I know that. But 
perhaps one day I may be more worthy of you.” 

Not long after the receipt of this letter she was reading a letter 
from his colonel, addressed to Mrs. Grange. Jack's fourteen-year-old 
sister Daphne brought it one morning, when Edie was still in bed. 

” I am to wait and take it back,” said Daphne, " because mother 
wants Aunt Loo to see it as soon as possible. Mother fainted when 
she got the news. Father went to the office as usual, but he will try 
to come back early.” 

Edie sat up in the bed, shivering and sobbing as she read the letter. 

“He had endeared himself to all-’' Commanding officers should be 

forgiven if they repeated themselves in these letters; they had so 
many of them to write. ” By his unfailing cheerfulness and high 
sense of duty he never failed in setting a good example, and I can assure 
you he will be missed by all.” 

“ Don't cry, Edie,” said young Daphne, very bravely. ” One— 

one oughtn't to re—regret-” and she, poor child, began to sob 

again herself. 

What Edie regretted was that last afternoon of his leave. She 
regretted that she had not spent it with him ; she regretted her refusal 
to dine with him at Putney; she regretted that she did not go to see 
him off. All this Edie regretted—very bitterly at first. 
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S.B.4 


C APTAIN S-(submarines) calls this the greatest submarine 

story of the war. 

This is the tale. 

Captain John Redax, of submarine S.B.4, was bitterly complaining 
of inertia to his glass of ginger-ale when a message in cipher was 
brought him which altered his whole outlook. 

In less than twenty minutes S.B.4 had slipped her anchor and 
glided safely through a tortuous route, past the multitudinous war 
craft, towards the open sea. 

Some considerable period afterwards she had sighted her destina¬ 
tion—a certain island at the back of which the captain knew, according 
to the despatch to hand, was an enemy battleship. He also knew that 
there were several rows of mines, nets, land torpedoes, and such 
contraptions made specially for such vessels as his. 

He gave the order to dive, and submerged as far as his periscope 
would allow. With eyes glued through the " finders ” he tried to 
detect some sign of enemy activity. But apparently the battleship 
relied completely on the mines and nets. There was not even an 
aeroplane about. 

He called down the speed till the submarine was going at about 
eight knots. Then he realised that against the strong current in 
these parts his speed would hardly give him control. So he decided 
to risk it, and increased the speed to twelve knots. 

In order to steer clear of the first sow of mines he had to dive at 
an extreme depth. This, of course, cut off his means of seeing what 
was going on, so that virtually he was groping in the dangerous darkness 
to his fate. 

” I believe we’ve cleared the first lap,” quoth the " owner ” to 
No. 1. 


No sooner had he said this when the vessel bumped against 
“ something.” 

” I don’t think we have, sir,” said No. 1 laconically. 

Luckily the mine—for it certainly was a mine—failed to explode, 
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and submarine S.B.4 continued her audacious career in the throat of 
the enemy. 

" All sorts of unusually weird noises were going on outside," the 
captain afterwards said. “ You knew the blighters had thought out 
all sorts of new devices, and I wondered what on earth some of them 
meant.” 

Imagine the tense air of expectancy when the order " Surface ! ” 
was given in order to see where they were. 

" Thirty-five feet, sir.” And then- 

" Action stations ! ” the captain bawled. 

Lying not a couple of hundred feet off was the great prize he was 
seeking, entirely unprotected. Only a little supply boat lay alongside 
her, unloading meat. 

“ Inclination 40 !—250 ! Flood No. 1! Fire ! Dive ! ” 

The two orders were delivered within half a minute of each other. 
The captain had not time to wait and see the " fish ” go right home, 
but he beheld enough to show him that it could not possibly miss. 
And a deafening explosion, which shook his own vessel, gave him 
additional proof of the correctness of his aim. 

" Got her ! Right in the neck ! ” 

As a matter of fact he got her amidships, and the great vessel 
broke in two and sank like a stone. 

Submarine S.B.4 made her way homewards modestly, and hugging 
the earth, so to speak. After she had gone a little way, the captain 
decided to rest a bit; so down to the bottom he took her, and he 
and his small but jubilant staff of officers wended their way to the 
wardroom, drank to the “ damned good luck," and wondered how 
in heaven they were going to get out again. 

It is one thing—and a big thing, too—to get into close quarters 
with the enemy; it is quite another to get away again. 

” Have a drink! This time to another piece of damned 
luck." 

In a couple of hours the " owner " decided he might risk con¬ 
tinuing the journey homewards. It was a narrow, tortuous channel 
he had to steer through, and he soon found that, compass or no 
compass, he didn't know where he was. The " 1st ” groped through 
a chart with black and red dots bespattered on it. The "owner" 
tried the compass all sorts of ways, and the two, with the aid of the 
torpedo officer, " figured " it out together. But as they each came 
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to a different conclusion, the captain decided to rise to a height near 
enough to have a peep through the periscope. 

“ Blow tanks ! " 

Slowly the submarine began to rise, and soon her " eyes " would 
be open again. Up, up—forty, thirty, twenty feet. 

" Ease her I ” 

But up she continued to go with a bound until she broke surface. 
And then, horrors! From three different directions, straight and as 
fast almost as arrows, five torpedo-boats and a trawler were making 
for her. They opened fire—“ chucked stuff about ” is Commander 

-*9 version—at this short range, but were making doubly certain 

by trying to ram her. One shot alone got home. It completely 
smashed the after periscope just as, in response to the captain's sharp 
command of “ Dive, dive, man I ” subiharine S.B.4 submerged at an 
angle of 45 I 

“ Ten feet, sir." 

“ Go on 1 ” 

“ Twenty-five—thirty feet/* 

“ Seventy feet, sir.” 

“ Hold her ! " 

“ One hundred—120, 150 feet/* 

The electric current had failed. In the darkness they could feel 
themselves dropping into what seemed an endless pit. 

Submarine S.B.4 was now resting 280 feet below surface. The 
captain had blown his ballast, had lost all sense of direction; and 
above the water five enemy destroyers—probably more by now— 
and all the land batteries, including land torpedoes, were on his 
track. 

“ Let’s have a hand at bridge,” wa9 his solution. 

It was now simply a waiting game. If he won that, the next bout 
mightn’t be so difficult. 

After the round of bridge they put the gramophone on ; the men 
had a little sing-song all on their own, and then the captain called all 
hands to stations. The engineers had been hard at it, and were 
confident now that the boat had been put “ to rights.” “ Thirty 
feet ” was the order. But as soon as she began to rise it became 
impossible to stay her, and once more—hardly before they were 
aware of it—she had broken surface. 

“Dive! Dive!” 
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The game of rising and diving was repeated, and in a trice 
submarine S.B.4 had bumped her long, lithe body on the sea-bed. 

“ Damn the thing 1 " said the captain. He thought hard for a 
minute in silence, for matters were becoming serious. 

“ Blow tanks—full speed ahead 1 " 

He had decided to risk it without coming up to ascertain his 
whereabouts. For some miles all went well, and the heavy atmosphere 
of depression began to lift a bit. 

“ Now we shan't be long I " was the remark the captain heard 
from the fore-end of the ship. And he smiled. It was good to have 
such men around one when in such a tight comer. 

“ We ought to be nearing-” began the lieutenant at the chart, 

when there was a great crash (*' a damn thundering smash-up," is my 
narrator's term). The crew were shot forward as the submarine 
collided with something outside, and the ship began to sink —but 
only at the bows —till the vessel was sitting upright on her nose with 
her tail above water. Surely they were lost now ? But a sort of 
providential fate came to their help. 

Although expecting any second to have her blown clean out of 
the water and to see the water pouring in, the officers and men 
continued to take the last chance. 

" Blow all tanks! Full ahead hard! " 

Slowly the ship from its extraordinary angle righted itself, and cut 
clear through the great net which had suspended it. 

That was a deliverance indeed ! But the amazing fortune of these 
men was not over. Somebody reported water coming in through a 
watertight door. This screw was loose and that crank was missing. 
They began to wonder when the boat was going to break. One more 
attempt. 

" Surface ! " her captain ordered. 

The crew thought he was mad. But to the surface they went— 
and there, lined on the banks, were crowds of people gesticulating 
jubilantly. They imagined he had come up to surrender. But where 
were the destroyers and the trawler ? Not knowing of the tussle he 
had had with death below, they imagined he was well ahead, and so 
had gone on far in front. 

The few moments of respite proved invaluable. The captain saw 
that the great obstruction was a portion of the net hanging on to the 
stem of the ship. Diving once more by the stem, he was able to rid 
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himself of the octopus, and to the relief of all, submarine S.B.4 
continued her course without further mishap. 

Well away from the enemy zone submarine S.B.4 broke surface 
again and opened up, giving her crew a much needed supply of fresh air. 

“ The most miserable part in the whole business," said the captain 
in relating the story afterwards, " was that some blighter, wanting 
to clean up in a hurry, mistook my best togs for rags, and used 'em to 
clean up the guns." 


THE OWNER OF ACHI BABA 

Sydney A. Moseley 

T HIS is one of those strange yet true stories of the Dardanelles 
that read like fiction, but I can vouch for it. It relates 
to the very interesting personality of the owner of Achi 

Baba. 

It seems to me unusual that no reference to this has been made 
before, for the details became known to me some months back, when 
I was in hospital at Imbros, an island situated fust opposite the 
Gallipoli peninsula. 

Imbros was a base at that time, and was being used as a rest 
camp for troops that had just arrived, or had returned for a little 
spell after the difficult fighting " across the road." 

The island, once the residence of the mythical Greek gods, is 
inhabited by a number of modern Greeks, who, needless to say, seized 
the unique opportunity of profiting by the presence of the large 
number of British troops. They opened several refreshment shanties, 
where they sold a curious assortment of merchandise—more various 
than satisfying. There was nothing which one could drink, but they 
would sell you a green water-melon, Greek cigarettes, and a large 
quantity of eggs. 

It is around the latter commodity that this story centres. When 
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more troops arrived and transport became less certain, the general 
demand at these improvised canteens was greater than the supply, 
a state of affairs which was not lost on the cute merchants. They 
now began to charge an altogether disproportionate tariff, and 
compelled the military authorities to step in and regulate the 
prices. 

There was always great talk at headquarters about the coming of 
a well-equipped canteen supply ship. It was to arrive the next day, 
the next week, the next month. It was coming from London, Malta, 
Alexandria, and New York. But it never came. It was one of those 
phantom ships upon which rested a foundation of all solid hopes— 
and appetites. Even the Greeks were misled. One merchant, who 
believed a circumstantial story that the floating palace of luxury had 
indeed arrived and was, in fact, anchored off Mudros, sold off in a 
hurry. The others, anxious to make a little more hay before the sun 
went down, increased the prices further, and it was this last step 
which brought into public prominence an unshaven son of the 
Orient. 

He stood in the centre of the " main street " and pointed with a 
gaunt, shaky finger in the direction of the Greek huts. 

“ They are robbers ! " he exclaimed, in crescendo. ” They make 
profit and profit, and yet they charge more ! ” 

A good-natured Tommy went over to him. ” Never mind, ‘ Bill,’ ” 
lie said. “ They won’t last long; the ship is coming.” 

" Bill ” yielded to the softened influence, but as he went he 
unburdened himself of his complaint. 

“ Three-halfpence for an egg, instead of a penny! ” he moaned. 
That was all; but “ Bill ”—or Dmitri, to give him his unmilitary 
appellation—was far from satisfied. 

“ You see,” said the Tommy to me, ” it’s jolly hard lines on ‘ Bill,* 
and I can understand the old chap being a bit put off. He has had 
such rotten luck. I suppose you know who he is ? Much to my 
friend's disgust, I had to confess my ignorance. 

" Why,” he cried, " he is the owner of Achi Baba ! " And then, 
seeing my incredulity—” Yes, it is a fact," he went on; ” and now 
he is doing our washing ! ” 

I laughed away the story, but others confirmed it. It seemed 
that Dmitri was a large landowner, and possessed practically every¬ 
thing tenantablc on Achi Baba, where he had lived and dreamed in 
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blissful unconsciousness of the terrific bombardment that was to 
awaken him. 

As soon a9 war broke out “ Bill ” did not stop to argue with the 
Turkish gunners, but made sharp tracks for the nearest place of 
security, which happened to be Imbros. Since war is no respecter 
of persons or positions, and " Bill" could not live on prestige or 
sentiment, he took up the only available job offered to him—washing 
the clothes of the men who were doing their best to sweep up what 
remained of hi9 property on Achi Baba. 

And yet, somehow, with the exception of the extortionate traders 
who wanted three-halfpence for a penny egg, he appeared to be fairly 
happy in his new associations. He knew, at any rate, that in the 
midst of " khaki" he was a little safer than he would have been 
among the “ kuftans.” He became keenly pro-British, and joked 
with Tommy, sd far a9 his limited understanding permitted him. 

But one day I came across him on the summit of one of the 
neighbouring hills. He did not see me, but I saw on his face a dreamy, 
yearning expression which almost transformed him. I wondered at 
the cause of it. When I reached him I saw the reason. He wa9 gazing 
across the water in the direction of the hill whose top had been flattened 
out like a table. 

It was Achi Baba, and from it there issued a thick, black vapour, 
as if it were a volcano in eruption. 

The owner of Achi Baba knew the cause of it — the gallant 
British Fleet, which was engaged every day in this process of 
flattening. 

“ It is hard lines, Dmitri,” I said ,* but I had to repeat it before 
he heard me. 

Then he turned slowly and said: ” It is nothing, nothing, monsieur.” 
And he went down the hill with his head bent in sorrow. 


September 1916 . 


DR. JAMES MURPHY 


THE BUILDING OF THE BRIDGE 


" T TOU are now standing," said the officer, " on what must 
IT seem to you a very commonplace structure, a roughly- 
built bridge spanning a river; but this strip of wood has 
a story which no other bridge in the world can tell. It was our 
forefathers who first taught the world how to build bridges. And I 
think it must have been a very early step in the development of their 
civilisation, for they enshrouded the process in a veil of religious 
mysticism. Even still we call our bishops pontifici —bridge-builders. 
But in our long history we never built a bridge which does us so much 
credit as this one. You must tell your people about it, for it is a story 
which deserves to rank among the great epics in the history of 
warfare." 

We were standing on the bridge near Sagrado, where the Italians 
first crossed the Isonzo and attacked the Austrian positions on the 
Carso. He had a habit of making neat little speeches, this officer and 
guide of mine. And in this instance his enthusiasm was fully justified, 
for the bridge at Sagrado is a more eloquent symbol of Latin prowess 
than all the great monuments which Italy has built to commemorate 
her achievement of national independence. Ever since I first stood 
on the spot and considered the difficulties under which the crossing 
of the Isonzo had been effected, I had no doubt or fear for the fate 
of Gorizia. Only a few thousand yards away it lies, now in Italian 
hands. Its conquest has placed the Italian army high in the world's 
estimate, but I think that the first crossing of the Isonzo was a deed 
of greater prowess. 

Because of this conviction I gathered the details of the story from 
the lips of men whose souls were still aglow with the flame of battle 
and whose bodies still bore the marks of the terrible fray. When I 
had collected a sheaf of notes, containing personal accounts in the 
picturesque Italian terms which I cannot hope to translate into 
English, I returned to my room at headquarters and wrote the story 
of the bridge. 

At Sagrado the Isonzo is about four hundred yards in width, but 
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a low island of gravel and sand stands in the centre Of the stream. 
This was the point chosen for the Italian crossing. At half-past ten 
on the evening of June 9 the engineers began to construct the first 
span of the bridge, from the right bank to the island. While the work 
was in progress the troops of the advance-guard crossed the river in 
pontoon boats. They did not entrench or seek to establish themselves 
on strategic positions, but simply advanced point-blank against the 
enemy’s lines. The night was utterly moonless, and the Austrians 
were taken unawares. The Italian advance-guard entered Sagrado 
and captured some prisoners. 

When morning broke, the first span of the bridge was almost 
complete. The first streaks of dawn were the signal for a tremendous 
rush on the part of the engineers and their helpers. Soldiers and 
officers from the infantry regiments. Staff officers and drivers from 
the transport waggons, rushed to and fro in promiscuous procession, 
shouldered girders and piles and trestles, each man working in a fury 
of silent energy, as if the success of the whole project were dependent 
on him alone. 

Before the last abutment was in place a cascade of shells thundered 
from the overhanging brow of the Carso, enveloping men and material 
in a vortex of flame and destruction. Shells burst along the girders 
and cross-beams, mercilessly massacring the engineers and hurling 
the dead and wounded into the stream. There was no cover. The 
great fortified bulk of the Carso, bristling with howitzers, machine- 
guns, and rifles, completely dominated the position. Under the 
terrific onslaught of artillery the Italians rolled backwards, seeking 
cover amid the wooded slopes of the right bank. Borne downwards 
by the foaming torrent, the wounded cried out piteously for help. 
Nets and life-belts were thrown to them, and Red Cross rescuers 
jumped headlong into the stream. 

kitet a tew hours the river had become deserted and the Austrian 
storm ceased. It was now possible to estimate the extent of the 
damage. Two-thirds of the bridge remained, badly gashed and 
splintered, but still well supported by the stout girders and piles. 
It was imperative to commence rebuilding immediately, for the 
advance-guard was isolated on the opposite bank, and about five 
hundred men were marooned on the island. These latter were in a 
worse plight than that of their companions, for the advance-guard 
was entrenched under the Ice of a jutting spur, on dead ground, so 
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that while the Austrian fire swept harmlessly over their heads it 
mercilessly sprayed the island in the centre of the stream. 

Once again the engineers set to work. Once again the Austrian 
artillery thundered. Like sailors on a doomed ship, the Italians clung 
to their structure, striving to stanch its wounds and splice its broken 
ribs; but the enemy’s fire was devastating. Within an hour the 
greater part of the bridge was in ruins, and the engineers had suffered 
terribly at the hands of hostile snipers. Owing to the hidden position 
of the enemy’s guns in the pits and caves of the Carso it was impossible 
for the Italian artillery to reply effectively. For the moment no other 
choice offered itself save that of abandoning the project and awaiting 
the cover of night. 

One can well understand the anxiety which now reigned in the 
minds of the Latin troops. Their comrades cried to them from beyond 
the river. The men on the island lay motionless on the bare sand. 
It was impossible to distinguish between the dead and wounded. No 
succour could be sent, no relieving troops, no food, no medical aid, 
not even a message of encouragement. Worse than all, such quantities 
of bridging material had been destroyed that the supply was now 
running short, and the enemy’s long-range guns pounded the roads 
by which the transport of supplies approached the right bank of 
the river. 

As night came on the enemy's searchlights swept the Isonzo. 
There in the foreground the Italians could see the barren island, its 
dust-grey sand blending with the uniforms of the motionless bodies 
which lay in heaps on its surface. They had fallen as they advanced, 
face downwards, among them the commander of the second battalion 
of the advance-guard. Between them and their only—but now forlorn 
—hope of safety stood the few isolated piles of the bridge, standing 
bare and battered in the water, like the skeleton of some ship that 
had been wrecked on a rock-bound coast. Whispered along the ranks, 
the news of the destroyed battalion created among the attacking 
troops a spirit of despondency and almost despair. 

Having satisfied themselves that the Italian plan had been finally 
wrecked, the Austrians switched the current from their searchlights 
and withdrew for the night. Then the Italian engineers crept forth 
once again. Rescue-parties stealthily crossed the river, punting their 
craft, lest the splash of an oar might reach the enemy’s ear. The 
first concern was for the men on the island. It was possible that all 
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had not been destroyed, and that some survivors might still be found 
amid the mass of prostrate forms. When the rafts arrived many of 
the " dead ” had already arisen. 

Creeping on all fours, they came to meet their rescuers, not a few 
straggling survivors, but dense masses of able-bodied men, fully 
accoutred and unhurt. When the work of rescue came to an end, 
it was found that of the five hundred who had been marooned, only 
fifteen had lost their lives, and fifty had been wounded. They owed 
their salvation to the alertness and initiative of their officers. Realising 
the impossibility of moving either onwards or backwards, the officers 
ordered the men to lie flat and motionless. With bayonets and cutting 
pincers, and the peaks of their caps for tools, they burrowed in the 
gravel, half burying themselves, so that to the eye of the onlooker 
they appeared as so many corpses strewn on the island and intermingled 
with its gravel through the havoc of the gun-fire. 

While rescue-parties thus worked for the safety of their comrades 
on the island and on the opposite bank, the engineers were once 
again busy on the bridge. At about two o’clock came the first streaks 
of dawn. When the Austrians awoke and began to look out over 
their parapets it was found that the “ dead ” had arisen and gone 
away. Seeing the Italians working as busily as ants, the Austrian 
commanders gave orders for a massed and relentless artillery attack. 
Guns were rushed to the foremost positions on the Carso, and a wild 
hurricane of shells hurled on the river. The artillery of the Italians 
could not reply, because of the danger of injury to the men of the 
advance-guard, who still remained at the foot of the hill. Under the 
lee of the spur which juts out into the river at Sagrado the enemy’s 
shells poured harmlessly over them. 

When the night came they were brought over in pontoon boats, 
together with the prisoners whom they had captured at Sagrado. 
Then a wild holocaust of fire and flame commenced. The Latin blood 
was up. Both artilleries hurled blia& defiance at one another. 
Throughout the night the storm of shell continued unabated—a 
terrible night of torrential rain and fog. The Isonzo fumed and 
steamed. Volumes of vapour, streaked with lurid gashes of flame, 
arose from the body of the stream. Not a soul was to be seen, but a 
deafening chorus of hoarse echoes reverberated from hill to hill, as if 
the spirits of the river were shrieking in pain and torture. 

It had now become clear that an isolated crossing was out of the 
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question. Small detachments might reach the opposite bank, but 
they could not establish a permanent bridge-head unless supported 
by the troops on the right. These had crossed lower down the river 
at Pieris, and taken Monfalcone; but the effort to move northwards 
on the left bank and co-operate with the centre was frustrated by the 
immense lagoon which the Austrians had created between the foot 
of the Carso and the lower stretches of the Isonzo. To drain the 
lagoon was the task to which the Italian centre now set itself. 

A little below Sagrado, where the Isonzo bends westwards through 
the plain of Friuli, leaving a triangle-shaped tongue of low land between 
its course and the foot of the Carso, the Austrians had built a dam 
across the river. This was a permanent structure, serving to divert 
the water into a canal which ran along the foot of the mountain to 
Monfalcone. By closing the dam and destroying the mechanism for 
reopening it, the Austrians succeeded in flooding the Isonzo, already 
well swollen by the torrential rains. They then opened breaches in 
the right bank of the canal, and allowed the water to flood the inter¬ 
vening low land. Only by blowing up the dam could the Italians drain 
the lagoon. 

Two cannon of medium calibre were rushed along the right bank 
and brought into position directly opposite Sagrado. Under open 
fire from the Austrian gunners they began to pound the great barrier 
of steel and concrete, but the Italians did not have high explosives 
of sufficient strength to destroy it. There were hopes that the 
mechanism might still be repaired, so that the locks could be got to 
open normally. With this end in view two officers of the engineering 
corps crept along the left bank of the river from the south, under 
cover of night. They sprang upon the sentinels, throttled and choked 
them. Plunging into the stream, they swam to the lock gates, only 
to find that the joints had been firmly spiked. 

Then a private from the ranks of the engineers volunteered to 
grapple with the difficulty. Placing a sack of dynamite on his back 
and binding it firmly to shoulders and waist, he plunged into the 
roaring waters. It was already dawn. A cascade of shells poured 
upon him, rifle and machine-gun bullets hissed around Mm. Buffeted 
by the waves as they broke against the ridge of the dam, and already 
sorely wounded, he still struggled. Breathlessly he was watched 
from either bank. It was like an epic struggle of old romance. At 
length he reached the lock gates. It was the signal for the engineers 
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to turn on the current. Within a few moments the whole structure, 
leaped into the air. 

And a wild shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 

As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 

The flooded river began to recede. The right wing moved north¬ 
wards over what had once been a lagoon. Again the engineers began 
to build. The troops essayed to cross on rafts. Five times they 
attempted, five times they were driven back. Night came on. The 
Italian artillery became silent, and the Austrians believed that the 
project had been abandoned. At ten o'clock the engineers were busy 
once again. Hundreds of men rushed to the bank, bearing on their 
shoulders beams* and planks and wire rope and hempen cable. Not 
a sound reached the ears of the enemy. The officers whispered their 
commands, the men rushed to and fro on bare feet. 

When dawn began to break, the centre of the stream had been 
reached and the last abutment of the bridge now rested on the island. 
The farther arm of the river being largely protected by the lee of the 
Carso, it was decided to use pontoons for the second half of the crossing. 
The men rushed across the bridge, the boats received them, and rbwed 
them to the shore. Not being strong enough to take a defensive 
position, the first battalions attacked furiously. They succeeded in 
reoccupying Sagrado and making some prisoners. At three o’clock 
the Austrian guns opened fire, and at four the bridge was once again 
in ruins. But now there could be no turning back. The attack on 
Sagrado must be supported. Moving a little northwards, the engineers 
decided to use the remains of an old bridge which the Austrians had 
destroyed. They commenced to build in open daylight, but this time 
the Austrian gunners did not find their task of destruction so easy, for 
Italian bayonets were already pushing them back from their vantage 
positions on the glacis. The river was quickly becoming " dead 
ground," so that the greater number of shells fell wide of the mark, 
and only fitful gusts of rifle and machine-gun fire obstructed the work 
of the bridge-builders. Even then the Austrians were able to inflict 
serious damage on the Italians; so much so that the bridge had to 
be repaired several times. But the engineers stuck to their work and 
the troops crossed under fire. 

Bearing sacks of sand on their shoulders, alternate groups formed 
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a moving parapet for the protection of themselves and their com¬ 
panions. It was a picture which reminded the onlookers of Roman 
troops storming an ancient citadel. The artillery horses suffered 
seriously, but their dead bodies were quickly hurled into the stream, 
and men harnessed themselves to the gun-waggon beside the unhurt 
animals. In the course of two days several regiments had gained the 
opposite bank, accompanied by their artillery and supply columns. 
And the attack on the Carso commenced. 

Since that day I have many times stood on the bridge and tried 
to call up visions of the valour of which it is the symbol. Beneath 
the limpid waters one can still see human wreckage strewn in the 
bed of the Isonzo. Let us hope that the structure will be allowed to 
remain, so that future pilgrims to the spot may be enabled to form 
a just appraisement of the valour which was shown here. 

The Venetians of old were accustomed to celebrate the espousals 
between Venice and the sea by casting a golden ring into the Adriatic. 
If the same spirit of dramatic symbolism inspire the children of modern 
Italy, they will find this scarred ribbon of wood a fitting symbol of 
union between Mother Italy and the children who had been tom 
from her bosom by the ruthless hand of the Teuton. 
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WHEN I WAS WOUNDED AT 
CHOCOLATE HILL 

I T was August 21st, 1915, and the day before I had lain in my tent 
at Imbros, knocked over by an African fever which still returns 
after ten years. Up at the first dawn, I crept down to the 
quay, constructed by the simple process of sinking a steamer at right 
angles to the shore, and embarked on the trawler for Suvla Bay. 
Those trawlers from the North Sea—what splendid service they have 
done 1 " If the 'Kayser had knowed as we’d got trawlers," said one 
of the skippers to me, " he'd never have declared war ! " 

The passage across to the Gallipoli Peninsula is about fifteen miles. 
On landing at the north point of Suvla I went up the rocky hillside 
to the carefully-concealed headquarters of the Ninth Army Corps, 
and there the Chief of Staff told me the General proposed a big attack 
that afternoon on Scimitar Hill. I knew that hill well. On our first 
landing, at dawn on August 7th, I had noticed the low hill marked 
by a broad and bare patch, curved just like a Turkish scimitar, but 
I could not foretell what trouble it was to give us. It was also called 
Burnt Hill, because shells set the scrub on fire during an earlier assault, 
when some of our wounded and Turks were unable to escape from the 
flames. On our maps it was marked as Hill 70, from its height in 
metres. It stood about two and a half miles from the inner curve of 
Suvla Bay, and barred our farther advance. Already I had seen it 
twice assaulted in vain, and I knew that our dead lay scattered behind 
the trees and bushes on its slope. 

So off I tramped along the curving beach, and then struck inland 
across the broad expanse of crusted mud called the Salt Lake. That 
Salt Lake was exposed to shell fire over its whole surface, and, as one 
approached the farther side, sharpshooters’ bullets always began to 
buzz and whine around, or to fall with a startling splash into the 
thickened mud. On the farther side rose the almost circular hill 
called Chocolate, from its brown soil laid bare by the burning of the 
bushes. The Royal Irish Fusiliers had driven the Turks from their 
trenches there at the first landing, and we had since entrenched it 
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carefully ourselves, running one continuous trench all round its circle 
near the top, constructing emplacements for mountain guns and 
machine-guns, and digging a short communication trench forward 
from it to another lower hill, which wa 9 our most advanced position. 

Working round by the circular trench to the front of the hill, I 
stood on the firing ledge to look over the parapet. All seemed quiet 
in front. There stood Scimitar Hill, hardly more than half a mile 
away. A little beyond it to the right rose a hill called W, from the 
shape of its crest, on which the Turks had big guns hidden. Farther 
still to the right, a plain of fields and trees; and, beyond that, the 
precipices and mountain ravines of Anzac. It all looked peaceful. 
But I knew those thin lines across the hills in front were crammed 
with Turkish rifles, and close before my feet were our own lines, running 
over hill and plain, also crammed with rifles. 

It was nearly three. Suddenly from the sea behind me sounded 
a portentous crash, and from the top of Scimitar Hill in front arose a 
great black cloud of mingled smoke and dust and fragments. Another 
crash, another cloud. Another and another, till the top of Scimitar 
Hill seemed to be exploding like a great volcano. The naval guns 
in the bay were preparing the assault. The Turks answered. On 
previous days they had sometimes fired on our ships, with some 
effect. But the range was long. That day they concentrated on 
Chocolate Hill. 

The naval shells pounded rapidly. Each shot struck the top of 
Scimitar Hill as though to grind it away. One would have thought 
no trench and no man could exist under such blows. But I had 
watched that sort of work before, and knew that naval guns are not 
much use against trenches. They hit what can be seen, but for trenches 
you must hit the invisible. The " Hows " (short for howitzers) often 
do it, but hardly naval guns. Ordinary field-gun shrapnel is better. 
So I was thinking as I watched those great black clouds rise like magic 
trees from the low and silent summit and fade away into the dull, 
hot haze of afternoon. 

The men in the front trenches were preparing to advance. They 
picked up their rifles; they fixed bayonets. It was the moment 
when the strain of battle is tensest. Shrapnel burst over our hill; 
high-explosive crashed into its rocks and blackened scrub. I heard 
neither one nor other. All my thoughts were concentrated upon 
those khaki, dirty figures making ready for the charge. 
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Suddenly, as sometimes in a thunderstorm, a terrific crash sounded 
close above my head. Instantly came a blow like a trip-hammer 
falling on my skull. There was no other sensation but a tremendous, 
smashing blow. No waiting, no fear, no pain. I fell like a slaughtered 
ox, but was up again next second. I heard a machine-gun officer say : 
"Are you hit ? ” I put my hand to my head and looked at it. 
Blood dripped from all the fingers. " I suppose I am," I said. 

I saw my brown shirt running with blood. I was soaked with 
blood. I felt the warmth of the blood like hot water against my 
skin. I wondered that a man could have so much blood in him. " If 
that shirt’s washed,” I said to myself, " it will ' the multitudinous 
seas incarnadine !' " 

I heard a cry of " Stretcher! Stretcher! " I’m told I kept 
repeating, "I'm -not going away. I must see the battle I I must 
see the battle S " I don’t remember that, but I remember taking 
a bandage from my pocket, and the machine-gun officer helping to 
tear it open and bind it tight round my head. I told the men not 
to bother about a stretcher because I could walk. I also remember 
a strong objection to being led away, and how the crowded men along 
the trenches called out, " Gangway I Gangway for the wounded J " 
at the sight of so bloody a figure. But all the time I felt little pain, 
and no fear. 

They hurried me along the crowded trench to the rear of the hill, 
and into a sheltered dug-out. There an R.A.M.C. orderly wiped the 
blood out of my eyes and mopped great pinkish clots, or " gouts," 
of it off my shirt, looking like lumps of brain, which he thought they 
were. He believed the skull was broken, and wanted to take off 
the bandage to see. But I refused to have it moved, because the 
broken skulls I had seen always made a man unconscious, and I 
wasn’t unconscious in the least. I only felt a queer exhilaration 
at being still alive. I have felt the same after the crisis in dangerous 
fevers. It was as though life congratulated me on being still in its 
company. 

This pleasurable feeling was increased by the appearance of my 
friend Lester Lawrence, of Reuter’s, who, besides myself and my 
other friend Ashmead-Bartlett, was the only British war correspondent 
in the Dardanelles. He had generously brought my pith helmet, 
the crown of which, cut to pieces by the shell, had just saved the 
skull from cracking. " A poor thing, but my own," I said, in con- 
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templating its ruin, and the two Shakespearian quotations were the 
only evidences that the mind was not quite normal. 

Then I sat alone, watching the blood drip, fa^t at first, then slowly. 
At last it almost ceased to run, and I walked back alone to the trench, 
the men again shouting, “ Gangway for the wounded! ” In exactly 
an hour after being struck I was back on the same position, and 
noticed the rocks still sprinkled with blood. The only difference I 
observed in myself was a slightly increased fear at the sound of 
approaching shells and their explosion overhead or close by, and a 
slightly increased caution about cover. I had no sense of pain and 
none of weakness, in spite of all that loss of blood. The pain came at 
night, when, after walking back the four or five miles, I reached the 
hospital on Suvla Point, and the surgeons worked off the sticking 
bandage, felt the exposed skull all over, still fearing a fracture, and 
rubbed iodine into the big, raw wound. 

I write all this personal stuff only to comfort the hundreds of 
thousands whose sons, brothers, husbands, friends, or lovers have 
been wounded or killed in this war. But for the pith helmet I should 
have been killed, and I should have felt no pain. I should ha^e felt 
nothing at all. Even a wound is not necessarily painful. Some 
wounds are, but many of my friends have had bullets into them 
and felt only a comfortable warmth. For myself the blow has left 
no consequences except a deep and lasting groove, shaped just like a 
scimitar, on the top of my head. It makes an excuse for increasing 
baldness, and if I am taken prisoner by the Turks I can point to it as 
an outw'ard and visible sign of the Crescent and the Prophet’s faith. 

But what of the many fine men whom I saw stretched out upon 
the hillside, isolated or in little groups, during that terrible day of 
battle—a battle which failed in the end ? For them there was no 
fortunate escape. For them life ended in the middle. All I can say 
is that the more I see of death on the field the more I am astonished 
at the quality of courage, and the greater envy and admiration do I 
feel for those who possess it. 



“ NIGHT-HAWK ” 

(Lieut. W. J. Harvey, M.C.) 


MY LONGEST FLIGHT 


O NE of my earliest and most exciting “shows” proved eventually 
to be also my longest flight in the air, either by day or night. 
It was in the depth of winter, when the nights are long and 
flying risks—due to low clouds, local ground mists, and sudden squalls 
—are at their maximum. 

We “ took the air ” about eleven o’clock, with orders to fly up 
to the line and see what the weather looked like. If it promised 
to be at all treacherous, we were to return. The target was a large 
aircraft-receiving depot; it had never been attacked before, and 
the distance to it was so considerable that to accomplish it we required 
the most favourable weather conditions. 

We left the aerodrome that night fully expecting to be driven 
back by a snowstorm which had been threatening all the afternoon 
and evening, and which our most experienced weather prophets pre¬ 
dicted would arrive in our area about midnight. 

I remember that as I walked out to my machine I caught a glimpse 
of the C.O. staring anxiously eastwards. It was apparent that he was 
reluctant to send us off on a hazardous “ show ” with the elements 
so much against us; but the strafing of this aircraft park was con¬ 
sidered to be of vital importance. 

All pilots and observers had also been asked to bring back certain 
information for the Aerial Intelligence Department. In my rough 
notebook under this date I find the entries: “ Are there two lights 
or only one at X ? " “ Is there a particularly strong lighthouse at 
Y ? If so, what does it flash ? " “ Try to give the exact location 
of the red flares N.W. of Z.” And I remember studying these 
questions by the light of my hand-torch as we flew towards that 
palpitating line of flame which is the frontier of the war. 

Flying in a pusher machine on a pitch-black night gives an observer 
a sense of isolation which no other experience on earth can provide. 

You hear only the reverberations of your engine, throbbing, 
thundering, steadily droning behind you; if you legtn out of your 
seat the air sings swiftly past your ear-flaps. 
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Beneath, around, and above you is one vast void of dense blackness; 
j ou can just see the dull reflection of your navigation lights, which 
you generally keep switched on until you are nearing the lines. Then 
you stand up in your seat to speak to your pilot. You can use your 
telephone if you like, but it seems more friendly and companionable 
to bend over and talk to him. He throttles down his engine, and if 
you get your heads below the " streamline ” of the machine you can 
l 1 ear each other without effort. 

But you can’t see his eyes through his goggles. He seems to you 
a figure of mystery—an automaton of the air. On the ground he is 
a fellow in his twenties—just as you are—interested in sport, girls, 
the newest show in town, the latest issue of La Vie Parisienne. But 
in the air he is the king of sportsmen, the master of the most daring 
of man’s inventions. He challenges space, wind, storm, darkness, 
and wins—or loses—gaily. 

The pilot opens out his engine once more, and you regain your 
seat and sit, straining below and ahead through the darkness for 
the lights and landmarks which will guide you to your objective. 
Another machine, bent on some similar mission to your own, looms 
on your port wing, her lights gleaming. 

For a space she keeps company with you, blinking her signal lamps 
in token of friendliness, then she veers off, and you lose her in the 
abounding vastness of the sky. 

A mile or so across the lines that night we flew into some of the 
thickest clouds I have seen in the whole of my flying experience— 
layer upon layer of dense, brutal stuff. 

We climbed to six thousand feet before we reached the “ ceiling " 
of the mist, then quite suddenly we found ourselves floating under 
a clear sky. Ahead of us loomed further banks of cloud, looking for 
all the world like gently undulating foothills. Behind them, again, 
were great mountains of mist, holding the horizon, turrets and pinnacles, 
weird, fantastic needles, standing out like white enamel against the 
intense black of the sky. 

We were flying now solely by compass. As we came towards 
these cloud-mountains their outlines faded away imperceptibly; the 
snow patches and towering peaks seemed to melt together into 
a white haze, and for another thirty minutes we flew through 
dense fog. 

We were just beginning to consider the advisability of swinging 
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the " bus " round and returning home, when we heard a* couple of 
ominous " woofs " in the neighbourhead of our tail. 

"Archie I ” I muttered to myself. "How'the blazes have they 
picked us up in this stuff! ” Two seconds later we ran out of the 
clouds into a perfectly clear patch, and the Hun started to " hate ” 
us vigorously. 

My pilot " stunted ” as he had rarely stunted before, side-slipping, 
" stalling," spiralling steeply, blanking vertically. A couple of search¬ 
lights picked up our tail and hung on to us obstinately. It took us 
nearly five minutes to shake them off, and even after that we saw 
them probing and stabbing the upper heavens in a frantic effort to 
pick us up again. 

For the first time since we crossed the lines I was able to see the 
ground and to identify features on it. 

We were over a large town which, by its shape, I knew to be Y, a 
vital centre of railway and road communications. Our target lay 
some ten miles or so beyond. 

We were able now to fly with the aid of our map and ground features. 
A few minutes later we saw the aerodrome, and dropped some of our 
" pills " on the hangars, and the remainder on some railway sidings 
near by. Curiously enough, we met here with no resistance at all. 

The target had not been attacked before, and it was obvious that 
for once we had caught the Hun napping. 

We circled over the place for two or three minutes, during which 
time I got off about a couple of hundred rounds from my Lewis gun, 
then it jammed, and we made off west. Over X we got a little more 
" hate." 

Once more we flew into the fog. Occasionally we caught a 
fleeting glimpse of the newly-risen moon through scudding wracks of 
storm-cloud. The temperature had gone down, and the wind had 
both increased in velocity and changed its direction. 

For a short time we flew through blinding snow. 

During the snowstorm my compass went absolutely " dud " ; 
my pilot’s went partially " dud." We went on, blindly hoping to get 
out of the clouds and pick up some landmark. 

We flew for hour after hour. 

After about four hours of this we caught a glimpse of what appeared 
to me to be moonshine on the sea. 

" We’ve got to land I " my pilot shouted. " Petrol running low ! 
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Fire off a few V6ry lights; perhaps one of the coast aerodromes will 
light up for us.” 

I did this, but nothing happened. 

“ Right-oh, 1 ” he said cheerfully. “ Unscrew the gun. Try and 
pick out a field.” 

I glued my eyes earthwards through the mist. We were rapidly 
losing height. Presently I saw the lights of a town, and we flew 
towards them. Red and green signal lamps, steam from a locomotive, 
showed us that we were over a railway station. We flew round once or 
twice at about a hundred feet, then my pilot “ chanced it,” and put 
the ” bus ” down perfectly in a small field alongside the railway. 

Not a wire had been strained ; it was one of the best forced land¬ 
ings I have ever had by day or night. 

Even then, so blind had we been during the latter part of our 
flight, we were not sure whether we were down in Hunland or on our 
own side of the lines. A great crowd of railway workers swarmed 
across the field to us. With a good deal of relief I heard English 
voices. That was about four o’clock in the morning. We found we 
had drifted down south, and were only about an hour’s flying from 
our own aerodrome. 

At six o'clock that morning, just as dawn was breaking, we re¬ 
quisitioned petrol and hot water from the railway people, filled our 
tanks, started our *' prop,” flew the " bus ” out of the field, and 
arrived home in time for breakfast, having been in the air nearly 
six hours. 





THE LUCK OF LIGHTHOUSE LUKE 


“Night-Hawk” 

W E call him “ Lighthouse Luke," a term of endearment which 
is no reflection on his abilities as a pilot. It is now pretty 
generally known that in certain kinds of weather night- 
flyers find their way about largely with the aid of ground-lights, and 
the term “ Lighthouse Luke ”—spoken in jest one night in the mess 
—would seem to impute to its owner a fondness for flying round and 
round the lighthouses instead of crossing the lines and doing his job. 
Needless to say, this is not the case. No pilot in the squadron has 
done better work than old Lighthouse Luke, and I am sure that if 
he reads these lines he will pardon this little joke at his expense. 

We arc a high-spirited crowd of fellows. We low a little friendly 
badinage, and no one more so than Lighthouse Luke himself. We 
recognised his gifts as a humorist before he had been with the squadron 
a week, and his first show over the lines was probably the most pricc- 
lessly humorous thing he will ever do, even if he lives to be a hundred. 

To begin with, he is the owner of the most ludicrous flying-boots 
in all the world. Charlie Chaplin is nowhere in it compared with 
Lighthouse Luke dressed up for a “ show." The feet of these boots 
are about nine inches too long, and they have been trodden down on 
each side so that, as dear old Lighthouse toddles out to his machine, 
his legs bend gracefully outwards and inwards, and remind one of 
a goose on the day before a certain part of its anatomy is manufactured 
into pdU de foie gras . 

The night of Luke's first show was dark and " dud," and, as he 
was being gently assisted into his " bus " by his admiring mechanics 
he was heard to mutter " Ha, ha ! 'Tis duddy dark ! " 

He got off the ground in great style, but nothing more was heard 
of him until the fragments of his machine arrived back next morning 
on a three-ton lorry. His observer was sent down to the South of 
France to recuperate. But old Lighthouse Luke turned up, smiling, 
complete with flying-boots and the remains of the deceased “ bus." 
The story is this. He had dropped his “ pills " on a railway 
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station in Hunland, then putting his nose west he " beetled-off ” for 
our own lines. After that he remembered little except that it-got 
so dark that he could see nothing whatever outside his “ office." He 
came down lower in the hope of recognising some feature on the 
ground. 

Then suddenly he hit a railway embankment, the under-carriage 
fell into a ditch, the rest of the machine sat down across the rails. 

A dark object hurtled through the air and landed in some soft 
mud about fifty yards away. 

“ That,” said Lighthouse Luke laconically, “ was my observer. 
Then I picked myself up out of the ruins and noticed to my horror 
that a train was approaching in the distance. I ran along the metals 
to the nearest signal-post, ‘ shinned ' up it, and stopped the train. 

" When I returned, a crowd of angry Frenchmen were standing 
round my machine demanding why I had chosen the railway to 
land on." 

When a machine crashes, a salvaging party is generally sent out 
to " take it down," the wires being carefully unscrewed, instruments 
packed up, and the engine, ailerons, and other important parts rescued, 
to be patched up and used again. 

Poor old Luke’s " bus," however, was destined for a more ignomini¬ 
ous end. 

" Those energetic Frenchmen," he said plaintively, “ attacked it 
with hatchets and crowbars, smashing through tailbooms, spars, and 
wings as if they had been so much firewood. It was painful to see 
them throw all the bits, as soon as they had chopped them up, into 
the field where my observer was still lying. Then a great crane 
arrived miraculously, picked my engine up and chucked it con¬ 
temptuously beside the rest of the wreckage. Finally, they bent 
back the bulged rails, and the delayed train rolled past. Their 
railway communication restored, they all became amiable once more, 
took us to an inn, gave us coffee and cognac, and even thanked me 
volubly for having saved their train. 

" Next morning I left my observer in the nearest hospital, piled 
what remained of the ill-fated ' bus * on to the lorry which had been 
sent out, and came home." 

Dear old Lighthouse is still " carrying on." He has done some 
brilliant work, and he has smashed no more French railways. 
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THE “LUSITANIA” WAITS 


O N a stormy winter's night three skippers—averaging threescore 
years and five—were discussing the news, around a roaring 
fire, in the parlour of the White Horse inn. Five years ago 
they had retired, each on a snug little pile. They were looking forward 
to a mellow old age in port and a long succession of evenings at the 
White Horse, where they gathered to debate the politics of their district. 
The war had given them new topics ; but Captain John Kendrick— 
who had become a parish councillor and sometimes carried bulky blue 
documents in his breast-pocket, displaying the edges with careful pride 
—still kept the local pot a-boiling. He was mainly successful on 
Saturday nights, when the Gazette, their weekly newspaper, appeared. 
It was edited by a Scot named Macphcrson, who had learned his job 
on the Arbroath Free Press. 

“ Macpherson will never be on the council now," said Gaptaiu 
Kendrick. " There’s a rumour that he's a freethinker. He says that 
Christianity has been proved a failure by the war." 

" Well, these chaps of ours now," said Captain Davidson, " out 
at sea on a night like this, trying to kill Germans. It’s necessary, I 
know, because the Germans would kill our own folks if we gave 'em a 
chance. But don't it prove that there's no use for Christianity ? In 
modern civilisation, I mean." 

" Macpherson's no freethinker," said Captain Morgan, who was a 
friend of the editor, and inclined on the strength of it to occupy the 
intellectual chair at the White Horse. " Macpherson says we’ll have 
to try again after the war, or it will be blood and iron all round." 

" He's upset by the war," said Captain Davidson, " and he's taken 
to writing poytry in his paper. He'd best be careful, or he’ll lose his 
circulation." 

" Ah ! " said Kendrick, " that's what 'ull finish him for the council. 
What we want is practical men. Poytry would destroy any man's 
reputation. There was a great deal of talk caused by his last one, 
about our trawler chaps. ' Fishers of Men,’ he called it; and I’m 
not sure that it wouldn’t be considered blasphemiousfby a good many." 
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Captain Morgan shook his head. “ Every Sunday evening,” he 
said, “ my missus asks me to read her Macpherson's pome in the 
Gazette, and I’ve come to enjoy them myself. Now, what does he say 
in ' Fishers of Men ’ ? ” 

“ Read it,” said Kendrick, picking the Gazette from the litter of 
newspapers on the table and handing it to Morgan. “ If you know 
how to read poytry, read it aloud, the way you do to your missus. I 
can’t make head or tail of poytry myself; but it looks blasphemious 
to me.” 

Captain Morgan wiped his big spectacles, while the other two 
settled themselves to listen critically. Then he began in his best with 
his forefinger at a picture in an illustrated paper. 

" Here's a wicked thing now,” he said. ” Here’s a medal they’ve 
struck in Germany to commemorate the sinking of the Lusitania. 
Here's a photograph of both sides of it. On one side, you see the great 
ship sinking, loaded up with munitions which wasn't there; but not 
a sign of the women and children that was there. On the other side 
you see the passengers taking their tickets from Death in the New 
York booking office. Now that's a fearful thing. I can understand 
'em making a mistake, but I can't understand 'em wanting to strike 
a medal for it.” 

" Not much mistake about the Lusitania ,” growled Captain 
Davidson. 

" No, indeed. That was only my argyment,” replied the coun¬ 
cillor. ” They’re a treacherous lot. It was a fearful thing to do a 
deed like that. My son’s in the Cunard; and, man alive, he tells 
me it’s like sinking a big London hotel. There was ladies in evening 
dress, and dancing in the big saloons every night; and lifts to take 
you from one deck to another; and shops with plate-glass windows, 
and smoking-rooms; and glass around the promenade deck, so that 
the little children could play there in bad weather, and the ladies lay 
in their deck-chairs and sun themselves like peaches. There wasn't a 
soldier aboard, and some of the women was bringing their babies to See 
their Canadian daddies in England for the first time. Why, man, it 
was like sinking a nursing home ! ” 

“ Do you suppose, Captain Kendrick, that they ever caught that 
submarine ? ” asked Captain Morgan. They were old friends, but 
always punctilious about their titles. 

” Ah, now I’ll bil you something ! Hear that ? ” 
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The three old men listened. Through the gusts of wind that 

battered the White Horse they heard the sound of heavy floundering 

footsteps passing down the cobbled street, and a hoarse broken voice 

bellowing with uncanny abandonment a fragment of a hymn : 

While shepherds watched their flocks by night. 

All seated on the ground. 

" That's poor old Jim Hunt," said Captain Morgan. He rose and 
drew the thick red curtains from the window to peer out into the 
blackness. 

" Turn the lamp down," said the councillor, " or we’ll be arrested 
under the anti-aircraft laws." 

Davidson turned the lamp down and they all looked out of the 
window. They saw the figure of a man, black against the glimmering 
water of the harbour below. He walked with a curious floundering 
gait that might be mistaken for the effects of drink. He waved his 
arms over his head like a windmill and bellowed his hymn as he went, 
though the words were now indistinguishable from the tumult of wind 
and sea. 

Captain Morgan drew the curtains, and the three sat down again 
by the fire without turning up the lamp. The firelight played on the 
furrowed and bronzed old faces and revealed them as worthy models 
for a Rembrandt. 

" Poor old Jimmy Hunt! " said Captain Kendrick. “ You never 
know how craziness is going to take people. Jimmy was a terror for 
women and the drink, till he was taken off the Albatross by that German 
submarine. They cracked him over the head with an iron bolt, down 
at the bottom of the sea, because he wouldn’t answer questions. He 
hasn’t touched a drop since. All he does is to walk about in bad 
weather, singing hymns against the wind. But there’s more in it 
than that." 

Captain Kendrick lighted his pipe thoughtfully. The wind rattled 
the windows. Outside, the sign-board creaked and whined as it swung. 

" A man like Jim Hunt doesn't go crazy/’ he continued, " through 
spending a night in a ' U ‘ boat, and then floating about for a bit. 
Jimmy won’t talk about it now; won't do nothing but sing that 
blasted hymn ; but this is what he said to me when they first brought 
him ashore. They said he was raving mad, on account of his 
experiences. But that don't explain what his experiences were. 
Follow me ? And this is what he said. ‘ I been 2 own,‘ he says, half 
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singing like, ' I been down, down, down, in the bloody submarine that 
sank the “ Lusitania." And what’s more,’ he says, ' I seen ’em ! ’ 

444 Seen what ?' I says, humouring him like, and I gave him a 
cigarette. We were sitting close together in his mother’s kitchen. 

4 Ah ! * he says, calming dofon a little, and speaking right into my ear, 
as if it was a secret. ‘ It was Christmas Eve the time they took me 
down. We could hear 'em singing carols on shore; and the captain 
didn't like it, so he rang a little bell, and the Germans jumped to close 
the hatchways; and we went down, down, down, to the bottom of 
the sea. 

" ‘ I saw the whole ship,' he says; and he described it to me, so 
that I knew he wasn’t raving then. 1 There was only just room to 
stand upright,’ he says, 4 and overhead there was a track for the 
torpedo-carrier. The crew slept in hammocks and berths along the 
wall; but there wasn't room for more than half to sleep at the same 
time. They took me through a little foot-hole, with an air-tight door, 
into a cabin. 

" ‘ The captain seemed kind of excited, and showed me the medal 
be got for sinking the Lusitania ; and I asked him if the Kaiser gave 
it to him for a Christmas present. That was when he and another 
officer seemed to go mad ; and the officer gave me a blow on the head 
with a piece of iron. 

44 ' They say I'm crazy,' he says, ' but it was the men on the 44 U ” 
boat that went crazy. I was lying where I fell, with the blood running 
down my face, but I was watching them,' he says, 4 and I saw them 
start and listen like trapped weasels. At first I thought the trawlers 
had got 'em in a net. Then I heard a funny little tapping sound all 
round the hull of the submarine, like little soft hands it was, tapping, 
tapping, tapping. 

44 4 The captain went white as a ghost, and shouted out something 
in German, like as if he was calling 44 Who's there ? " and the mate 
clapped his hand over his mouth, and they both stood staring at one 
another. 

44 4 Then there was a sound like a thin little voice, outside the ship, 
mark you, and sixty fathom deep, saying, 44 Christmas Eve, the waits, 
sir ! *' The captain tore the mate’s hand away and shouted again, 
like he was asking 44 Who’s there ? " and wild to get an answer, too. 
Then, very thin and clear, the little voice came a second time, 44 The 
waits, sir. The ‘ Lusitania ' ladies / ” And at that the captain struck 
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the mate in the face with his clenched fist. He had the'medal in it 
still between his fingers, using it like a knuckle-duster. Then he called 
to the men like a madman, all in German, but I knew he was telling 
’em to rise to the surface, by the way they were trying to obey him. 

“ ‘ The submarine never budged for aft that they could do; and 
while they were running up and down and squealing out to one another, 
there was a kind of low sweet sound all round the hull, like a thousand 
voices all singing together in the sea: 

Fear not, said he, for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind. 

Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 

" ‘ Then the tapping began again, but it was much louder now; 
and it seemed as if hundreds of drowned hands were feeling over the 
hull and loosenipg bolts and pulling at hatchways; and—all at once 
—a trickle of water came splashing down into the cabin. The captain 
dropped his medal. It rolled up to my hand and I saw there was 
blood on it. He screamed at the men, and they pulled out their life¬ 
saving apparatus, a kind of air-tank which they strapped on their 
backs, with tubes to rubber masks for clapping over their mouths and 
noses. I watched 'em doing it, and managed to do the same. They 
were too busy to take any notice of me. Then they pulled a lever 
and tumbled out through a hole, and I followed 'em blindly. Some¬ 
thing grabbed me when I got outside and held me for a minute. Then 
I saw 'em, Captain Kendrick, I saw 'em, hundreds and hundreds of 
'em, in a shiny light, and sixty fathom down under the dark sea— 
they were all waiting there, men and women and poor little babies 
with hair like sunshine. . . . 

“ ' And the men were smiling at the Germans in a friendly way, 
and unstrapping the air-tanks from their backs, and saying, “ Won’t 
you come and join us ? It's Christmas Eve, you know." 

“ * Then whatever it was that held me let me go, and I shot up 
and knew nothing till I found myself in Jack Simmonds's drifter, and 
they told me I was crazy.' " 

Captain Kendrick filled his pipe. A great gust struck the old inn 
again and again till all the timbers trembled. The floundering step 
passed once more, and the hoarse voice bellowed away in the darkness 
against the bellowing sea : 

A Saviour which is Christ the Lord, 

And this shall be the sign. 
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THE DAY I WAS WOUNDED 


" ^1 ERGEANT SANDERS to speak to you, sir I ” 

I woke with a start from the fitful doze I had fallen into, 
with the voice of the telephonist ringing in my ears. Our 
underground B.C. post, sunk some thirty feet below the ground, was 
in complete darkness, save for one little circle of light from the carefully- 
shaded electric lamp on the switchboard. Enemy shelling, combined 
with the waterlogged condition of the ground, made underground 
quarters imperative in that sector of the Ypres salient, and the kindly 
sappers had built for us a wonderful tunnel with double emergency 
exits, where officers and men lived, slept, and ate when not on duty 
with the guns. 

I scrambled off the map table, on which I had been lying fully 
dressed, and switched on the light. The big dug-out, fully twenty 
feet by twelve, was walled and roofed in rough timber, through the 
cracks of which the water oozed and trickled ; the floor and the passage 
outside were ankle-deep in muddy slime. 

I pulled on my gumboots and waded to the doorway. 

” Well, Sanders,” I said, " what is it you want ? ” 

" If you please, sir, we’ve had a couple of men wounded, and I came 
to ask you to telephone for an ambulance to meet the stretcher-parties 
at the cross-roads.” 

I groaned inwardly. Every day for the past two weeks we had 
had several casualties, and always the best men seemed to have been 
chosen. 

" Who are they this time ? ” I asked. 

" The layer of No. 2, sir, and one of the loading numbers.” 

" Just what I expected 1 However, I'll come up with you right 
away now. Telephonist, get through to group, and fix up an 
ambulance.” 

We tramped off down the passage, ascended some forty odd slippery 
steps, and finally came out of the shaft into the open. The fresh air 
tasted pleasantly sweet after the close atmosphere of the tunnel down 
below. 
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” Where are those two fellows ? ” I asked, turning to'my sergeant, 

” Over yonder in the gun-pit, sir.” 

We crossed over to the camouflaged pit of No. 2 gun. Bending my 
head under the netting, I stepped into the sunken pit. One man, the 
layer, was sitting, leaning his back against his beloved gun ; a bandage 
round his left arm slowly dripped blood. The other poor fellow was 
stretched full length on a blanket, spread over the muddy floor. One 
foot had been blown completely off, and the mangled stump, already 
clotted with black blood, was roughly swathed in lint. A home-made 
tourniquet, fashioned from a lanyard, had been twisted tightly round 
the calf, thereby arresting the flow of blood. His face, the colour of 
lard, showed no signs of consciousness. 

I gently took the wounded man by the shoulders, another by the 
middle, a third by the undamaged leg. 

*' Carefully ! ” I warned, and so, very gingerly, we edged up into 
the open. And in five minutes the little procession was well on its 
way to the cross-roads. 

• * • • • • • 

” At 7 a.m. this morning batteries will carry out an hour’s practice 
barrage on objectives, as laid down in programme already circulated. 
Gas-masks will be worn by all ranks for this shoot. Acknowledge.” 

I was sitting in the B.C. post when the pink message form was 
handed to me. I glanced at my wrist-watch—already a quarter to 
seven. No time to lose. 

" Get through to the sections 1 ” I ordered, turning to the 
telephonist. " And tell Nos. 1 and 2 to get on the barrage target 
No. 1; and Nos. 3 and 4 to get on to barrage target No. 2.” 

While the operator was busy with his key, I picked my gas-mask 
off its hook and dashed upstairs. 

It had now developed into a perfect morning; the sun had sucked 
up all the dawn mists, and the air was soft and balmy. Away down 
the slope, from the bank on which I stood, I could see rows of batteries 
of every calibre, from the humble 18-pounder field-gun to the ponderous 
9*2 heavy howitzer. Everywhere was the bustle of preparation. 

” Guns all ready, sir I ” said my subaltern officer, coming up, 
saluting. 

I glanced down at the gun-pits. All the four howitzers were cocked 
up, their muzzles pointing to the sky ; the firing numbers, lanyard 
in hand, stood waiting. Every man was wearing hfs gas-mask, whose 
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protruding snout and goggle eyepieces made him resemble some 
uncouth monster. 

" Time we put our nose-bags on. Mills," I said, and I slipped the 
abomination over my head, simultaneously taking the rubber mouth¬ 
piece between my teeth. 

I looked at my watch—two minutes to go. 

An uncanny silence brooded over the whole countryside, broken 
only by a sullen crash as a German 5*9 burst in the wood on the right. 

Suddenly the field-battery immediately behind us started to fire. 
Crack-crack-crack-crack-crack-crack-crack-crack-crack. I raised my 
right hand. Time was up. Seven o’clock exactly. 

• ••••• ■ 

“ There's another 1 " muttered the Major, as the earth above us 
shook and rumbled. The six officers were sitting in the B.C. post, 
while the tunnel and the other dug-outs were packed with the men. 
The Boche was doing a heavy “ strafe " on our battery, and every one 
had perforce to take cover. 

" Try that line to the right section dug-out, telephonist," said the 
Major. “ It can't last long at this rate." 

‘ ‘ Dat-dat-dara-dat—dat-dat-dara-dat—dat-dat-dara-" 

The little instrument on the switchboard ticked in vain. 

" Line must be down, sir,” I ventured, speaking in my official 
capacity as signal officer to the battery. " Shall I go and have a look 
at it ? " 

'' I think you’d better, Smith. Be careful of the shelling, though." 

I chose my two linesmen, and together we climbed upstairs. The 
Hun shelling was more spasmodic now, and we emerged safely from 
the head of the steps. 

" I'll go ahead and mark the breaks, and you two follow up and 
join ’em,” I said curtly, and followed the light-coloured wire that ran 
from the B.C. post to the right section dug-out. It certainly was 
in an awful state—breaks every fifteen or twenty yards, while, where 
it was not actually broken, the silk covering had been frayed off the 
wire. 

However, we got the job done. Every now and then, when a shell 
came too near, there had to be a momentary duck into a convenient 
shell-hole, but at last we reached the dug-out. 

I rushed inside and picked up the instrument, eager to get through 
before the line was again broken. 
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" Hallo, hallo I That B.C. post ? Line all right. 1 want to 
speak to the Major.” 

A pause. 

" Hallo, Smith. Is-” 

His voice was suddenly cut ofL 

” Come on, you fellows I ” I said. " We’ve got to get busy again.” 

I was just emerging from the doorway when, between us and the 
tunnel, four large-sized *' crumps ” burst with a shattering roar. . 

I decided to wait a bit. 

We waited, but every minute the firing became heavier and heavier. 
It seemed to me as if every German battery in that sector was engaged 
in a massed ” strafe ” on our wretched position. 

The situation was beginning to be most unpleasant. Here was I, 
shut up with the fifteen men of the section, in a small dug-out, the roof 
of which, still in course of construction, cqnsisted only of thin metal 
sheeting, covered with one layer of biscuit boxes filled with earth. 
Against any kind of direct hit we had no protection whatever. 

I stood in the lee of the doorway, watching the amazing scene. 
By this time some ten to twelve rounds were falling every minute, 
literally all round us. The dug-out lurched and trembled as though 
shaken by an earthquake. 

Boom-boom-boom-boom-boom! 

Would it never stop ? It was certain death to venture into the 
open. 

The morning wore on, and still the shelling continued. At noon 
the men's nerves began to show signs of wear. They were all hardened 
veterans, but there is always a limit, and such a bombardment was 
out of the ordinary. 

I passed round my cigarette case. 

" It can't last much longer now,” I reassured them. 

And then it came. One long whistling roar. I ducked away from 
the doorway and turned my back. There was a general scattering, 
then— Crash ! The dug-out seemed full of smoke and dust. I had 
an intolerable ache in my head, a roaring in my ears- 

” Feeling better now ? ” asked the Sister. 

I opened my eyes and smiled. 
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THE WOMAN WHO STAYED AT HQME 

I T is a little town, and the German guns are but five miles from its 
gates. Once it was a famous place for those who came down 
in motor-cars, and many a tourist has opened a Baedeker in 
its market-place, and many an American expressed the opinion that it 
was “ some " town-hall. Now it is merely a splendid ruin, and the 
cellars of the town-hall gape at the stars, and the great church is but 
a tew yards of mosaic protruding from a dust-heap. But Madame 
Simon and her daughter Berthe will tell you that it is the only place 
in the world. They have been there since war broke out, and never 
for a day have they closed the shutters of the little estaminet in which 
the soldier delights to drink his syrup. " Wonderful woman! " say9 
everybody. But neither Madame nor her daughter cares about that, 
they are thinking of Belgium all the time. 

Of course war came with dramatic suddenness, and they were 
entirely unprepared for it. One day old Jules Lavise, who keeps the 
barber's shop opposite, ran over to say that great things were happening 
at Lidge. Germans were there, he said, and their King was fighting 
them. Nobody knew quite what it was all about, nor did Madame 
trouble very much. They would do her country no harm, she thought. 
Alas, so little did she know 1 From that time the old town put on 
activities which it had forgotten for a hundred years. Not since 
Napoleon's day had there been such marching and counter-marching, 
officers riding through on splendid horses, artillery rolling up, regiments 
marching briskly; a terrible to-do at the post-office, and feverish 
consultations at the Mairie. Madame Simon paid little attention to 
it all, but went on with her business. There were thirsty soldiers and 
she was glad to serve them. They, in their turn, observing the bright 
eyes of Mademoiselle Berthe, were glad to be served. 

It may be, indeed, that all this hurly-burly of war came for the 
moment as a pleasant relief to a city which had forgotten the tragedies. 
Life wa9 here, and movement, and some colour. People met in the 
street and gabbled furiously. A few timid ones began to gather their 
goods together and to smuggle them away in carts. Madame Simon 
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had a great contempt for such people. She even called them poltroons. 
The rebuke was merited, perhaps, but it must be admitted that these 
prudentials were not wholly without justification. Events were 
marching swiftly in the earlier weeks. There were French and British 
and Belgians in the town and out of it; wild gallopings to and fro, 
guns which had gone leisurely being dragged back in haste ; one day 
an ominous booming of artillery, and later on wounded men staggering 
in the narrow streets. This was war as the town had imagined it to 
be. There were few civilians who hesitated any longer, and you saw 
a great procession upon the western road, when lares and penates were 
piled high in carts, and parrots rode awry in cages, and even goats 
looked out from the backs of waggons. Exodus then and the flight 
akin to panic. They begged Madame Simon to go, but she laughed 
at them. Wh^re would she find a home if she deserted the roof 
which had sheltered her for fifteen years, and who would look after the 
poor fellows who came staggering back from the front ? “ Marchez," 
said Madame to her advisers. It is even rumoured that she boxed 
the ears of a subaltern who tried to be firm with her. " Wait and 
see/' said lie maliciously; and wait and sec the dear old lady did. 
A shell fell next morning fifty yards from her house. She started 
at the crash of it, but continued to serve the soldiers. There were 
many shells thereafter, and those terrible sounds which say that a 
house is falling. Madame wept when the roof of the town-hall fell in, 
but it was not with fear. “ The assassins I " she cried; and she 
meant every word of it. 

Soon they were with her. This was the great retreat upon Paris 
when God knows how many Huns marched through the town. She 
saw them as she stood at her own window and peeped beneath the white 
muslin curtains—Huns in their glory, arrogant and cocksure; Huns 
afoot and Huns on champing steeds; flat-headed, snub-nosed, 
red-cheeked Huns ; devils who should have come from a penitentiary, 
white-whiskered officers who had willed the conquest of the world. 
No triumphal procession in a theatre went with a greater swagger. 
They were in such a hurry that they could not even stop to drink, 
but flung the wine-bottle9 into their waggons and passed on. Madame 
thought it was the end of the world, but she went back to her desk 
and continued to add up her accounts. What was to be was to be. 
If you had then suggested that she also should go away, she would 
have treated you as she did the blushing subaltern.' 1 
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Here was the beginning of the terror, and it was to go on for many 
months. Days of dreadful uncertainty succeeded the passing of the 
Germans. Paris had fallen; it had been saved. The British were 
destroyed ; they had formed again. Government was at Bordeaux, 
and no longer did anything come down from Dunkirk or Calais. The 
town itself was now almost deserted, save for the handful of Huns who 
occupied the Hotel de Ville, and the admirable mayor who refused 
to remove himself. News from the front was uncertain. When it did 
come it was as upon a freshet, for the Hun was beaten then; and 
when again he passed through the town the pursuit was at his heeL\ 

What a falling off was there 1 Arrogance no longer, neither 
swelling chests nor moustaches curled ; rather, bent and broken men, 
savage in face and temper; officers lashing with their whips at the 
" cannon-fodder ” which lingered, dust upon them all, and the stain 
of travel and the sweat pouring upon white faces. As a proud river 
they had rolled westward ; as a wild mountain torrent they returned 
towards the east. And again Madame Simon watched them between 
the curtains of white muslin, and as she watched she laughed. Had 
not her King promised this, and was not her faith unshaken ? 

From that time onward the town became the punchball of war. 
Somehow or other the Hun pulled himself together a few mile9 away 
from it and began to burrow under the earth. These positions he had 
prepared for just such a retreat a9 this, and soon it was being said that 
he had a line from Nieuport to Belfort which no power could shake. 
Nobody believed him, but the fact that his retreat had ceased became 
apparent to all, and unfortunately the town was just upon the border¬ 
land. Neither French, nor British, nor Belgian dared to occupy it. 
They were a few miles away on the other side and their artillery was 
also busy. If you stood in the streets any fine day you would hear 
the shells screaming above you, and, waiting a little while, you would 
hear the low boom of their explosion. Clever people could tell you 
by the sound exactly what kind of a shell it was—whether shrapnel 
or high explosive—and sometimes, indeed, you could put the thing to 
the proof in a way that was alarming. Old Madame Simon understood 
this when, talking at her door to a faithful priest, there was a blinding 
flash not fifty yards away and the good man lost the best part of his 
cheek. She attended him as best she could, and by and by an 
ambulance came and fetched him. It was not encouraging for the 
handful of brave souls who stood by their own, and henceforth tho town 
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became, perhaps, the most dangerous place in the west.* Savage at 
their defeat, the Huns started to shell it pitilessly. That wonderful 
church with the glorious windows and tower which had been a 
landmark afar—down it came, even to the ground. The matchless 
Hotel de Ville was soon but four walls and the mosaics upon which 
the warm sun shone. Houses fell with a crash ; there were days when 
whole streets collapsed. Officers who entered the place leaped from 
their cars at its gates for security and walked warily in the shelter of 
walls. "You will leave now," they said to Madame. She shook her 
head and answered as she had always done. " This is my home,” 
she said. " Where shall I go ? ” 

She had become a heroine although she knew it not. The work 
that she did will be told to the glory of Belgium for all time. The 
God of Battles indeed protected her; though houses fell and the 
church was shattered, and acres became but yards of powdered stone, 
the little estaminet stood unharmed. For many months not even its 
windows were broken. It stood as a very ark of refuge for all who 
should enter. Wan women creeping in by day with their children 
to delve amid the ruins of their homes for any treasure that remained 
would go first to Madame Simon as though in quest of courage. 

“ Help us,” they would say, and she would give them brave words, 
and Berthe would play with the children, and there would be food 
and wine for all. Soon the name of this great lady was known in 
every trench from Fumes to the Somme. " Did you see old Madame 
Simon ? ” they would ask you, and would add : " What a wonderful 
old girl—the best 1 ” Men told you stories of her care for them—how 
she would wander out at night alone and unafraid, on the off chance 
that some wounded man lay stricken amid the desolation. They 
related also stories of her prescience; how it was her quick eyes which 
first detected the Hun in the clock-tower and the games he was playing 
there. All know the story, but none the less it is immortal. Madame 
could see the clock from her window, and she knew that it had stopped 
at a quarter-past two. Judge then her astonishment when looking out a 
little later she saw that it was now a quarter to three. Again there is 
a pause, and once more that wonderful timepiece is doing "stunts.” 

" Run to the Mairie,” says Madame to her daughter, for she knew 
that some French officers chanced to be there. And run Berthe did, 
and out came the amazed fellows, and up the tower they swarmed 
like lamp-lighters. The Hun was there all right, signalling with the 
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hands of the clock as though it were a semaphore. They shot him 
next morning, and you could hear the sounds of the rifles very clearly 
from Madame's doorway. 

A quick-witted old lady, truly, and this was not the only instance 
of her readiness. One day a motor-car drew up at her door with two 
officers apparently of the Staff and a wounded comrade. They asked 
her a good many questions, and managed to get many bottles of her 
wine aboard. Madame did not know why it was, but their French 
sounded oddly in her ears. It might have been the French of Paris 
or of Stratford-le-Bow, but she would not stop to argue the question 
with herself. Rather she took her daughter down to the cellar upon 
a pretence of seeking wine, and there says she: “ Run to the Mairie 
and tell them.” 

Berthe slipped out by the kitchen door and was gone like a flash. 
You should have seen the leaping into that car when an officer and 
twenty Frenchmen came tearing down the street. It was just an affair 
of pistols—short and sharp and wholly dramatic. The Huns fired 
like blazes, knowing what the end must be ; but the French had them 
down in twenty seconds, and although they lost two of their own 
party, the price was light. Was not this as dangerous a crew of 
adventurers as any in Belgium that day ? 

Many more stories could Madame tell you of the town and of all 
that has happened there during these fatal years. She prefers, how¬ 
ever, to say nothing. The little house has its windows shattered 
now and the upper story has gone. It was a terrible day when the 
shell fell, and the very earth seemed to rock and fire come upon them 
from the heavens. But the same destiny which had watched over 
them all through, prevailed in that hour. Neither Madame nor her 
daughter was harmed. Clasped in each other's arms they listened to 
the sounds—the crashing of timber, the rending of wails, the heavy 
thud of stone upon the roadway. Then silence came. They ran 
into the roadway and saw a great cloud of smoke and dust in the air 
and gave thanks to the God who had delivered them. Never through¬ 
out it all was there any thought of flight. Still could Madame say : 
" Here is my home; here I will remain." And to this hour she is 
the abiding figure of the victory; La Pucelle by whom kings are 
crowned—the woman of the flaming sword who shall deliver the land. 
May wc wonder that the sun still shines upon her or that many with 
all reverence are moved to say : " Blessed art thou amongst women. 



THE FLIGHT FROM THE CITY 

Max Pemberton 

4 T first nobody believed that the city could ever fall, and joyous 
AA confidence prevailed. People spoke of the mighty ring of 
forts and of their impregnability. They pointed to the 
splendid guns, and asked what enemy could prevail against them. 
The Germans were far off, and it was incredible that they could defeat 
the magnificent armies which opposed them. 

So the city went upon its merry way. There was a little excite¬ 
ment everywhere, but no habits were changed. Idlers sat in the sun¬ 
shine at the doors of the cafds. There were motor-cars with pretty 
women driving in the parks. The shops did their accustomed business. 
People went with quickened steps, and the truculent chaffed the timid. 
By night the theatres flung their doors wide open. It was before the 
visit of the Zeppelins, and this particular city had not yet turned 
its eyes to the sky. In the revues you even heard the comedians 
rolling the Boches upon their tongues. Cabmen of the old school 
whipped their horses and cried with their fellows of an ancient day: 
“ Gee ho, Wilhelm 1 " 

Now, this was in the early days, when war was a new thing. There 
were some who rather liked its bustle and such panoply as war can 
afford nowadays. Others in their hearts were a little anxious for the 
children, who asked them every day such childish questions. A few 
—a very few—sent their little ones away, not because they were 
afraid, but as a measure of exaggerated prudence. The bolder de¬ 
clared that such a course was rank cowardice, and would not even 
think of the day when thi9 city migh t b e beleaguered. Even the 
first aeroplane merely shocked them. A bomb fell over yonder upon 
the little brasserie where the workmen from the railway got their 
beer. It killed a waiter and wounded an old woman who was passing 
by. The city was sorry for the injured, but it laughed at the enemy. 
Was this all it could do—one killed and one injured ? Was this the 
punishment which the Kaiser had promised ? 

There came other aeroplanes, however, and ond' day a Zepp. It 
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was just after breakfast, and all the city was on its way to business. 
A good many people were killed this time, and there was something 
like a panic on the crowded boulevard. You saw a mob flying helter- 
skelter for safety. Strangers rushed into private houses, and did 
not apologise for their presence. Some of the women fainted, and 
the fire-brigade came dashing down the street. Nobody in the place 
had ever heard the crash of a falling building before, and everybody 
thought it very terrible. The bomb from the Zepp, they said in the 
byways, had smashed the hotel from garret to cellar, and it was now 
but a heap of smouldering ruins. There was cause for thought there, 
and not a little perplexity. 

The city's spirits fell with the lights that night. No more were 
the doors of the theatres flung wide open; you passed beneath blue 
lights to the joys within. And there, perhaps, you thought less 
about the play than the promise of to-morrow. These Zeppelins 
certainly were the devil 1 More would come, of course, and we were 
very short of aeroplanes to fight them. Still, they were but an 
adventure. No need for any but the cowards to run away. The 
city was as safe as any place in Europe that day, and the Army would 
soon learn how to deal with the gasbags. 

The spirit was excellent, but unhappily the argument was unsound. 
The Zepps came again next day, and for many days afterwards. 
Great gaps were made in streets now, and the injured filled the 
hospitals. A few of the citizens sent their children away because 
of them, but the majority stood their ground. After all, this was not 
the danger they had feared. The “ if" which set the father looking 
at his children across the breakfast table—it was not the “ if" which 
was born of the skies. The main thing was that the city should re¬ 
main impregnable, and nobody up to this time had ever debated 
the possibility that it should not. When the news of " the victory " 
came the citizens could hardly believe it to be true. What—Generals 
Y and Z defeated 1 The invincible army pressed back twenty miles! 
Ten thousand taken prisoners! No, certainly it wa9 not true I Men 
cried a denial to each other in the streets. 

Crowds pressed about the steps of the great War Office, curious 
groups gathered in the purlieus of the Embassies, and watched the 
windows as though for tidings. If the Ambassadors and Foreign 
Ministers left, that would be serious. Fathers stood out in the street 
all day looking for the finger which should guide them. “ Good 
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God i " they had begun to say. “ If the Germans really get here! " 
And their thoughts went swiftly to their houses, and showed them 
the children wakened from their sleep. 

All that day and the next the tremor of this perplexity was in the 
air. People in the theatres did not listen to the comedians unless 
they spoke of victory. The foyers were fuller than the stalls, and a 
good deal of wine was drunk in the bars. What really had happened ? 
Of course, this might only be a temporary set-back. Generals Y and 
Z were too clever to be taken by surprise. It was not credible that 
the Hun could really reach them. When an excited fellow came in 
to say that a booming of cannon had been heard at a village near 
by which he named, they thought him to be no better than a lunatic. 
For all that, many did not go to bed at all that night. Adventurers 
made up parties and walked a little way out into the country. " Did 
you hear anything ? " they would ask each other. “ Well, to be 
truthful," the answer would run, " I did think I heard it." So the 
sun rose upon the momentous morning. There were no Zepps to-day 
—goodness knows there was news enough without them. 

Men heard the booming of the cannon while they were shaving, 
but few of them made mention of it to their wives, who, perchance, 
were still sleeping. Downstairs, the children had come in from the 
garden to speak of it, and, although they were afraid, their confidence 
was unshaken. Father had said it would be all right, so what did 
it matter ? Nevertheless, there were the sounds, and soon all the 
city stood to hear them. " Boom, boom, boom I " went the guns— 
very far off, it is true, but unmistakable. People naturally could 
not think of their work amidst emotions like these. They went 
anywhere for news. The clubs were crowded; the tongues of the 
gossips never still. Such excitement had never been known in these 
splendid streets. Even the church bells were ringing, and many 
good women going to the altars to pray. 

Those who made the Embassies the barometers of war soon dis¬ 
covered that there were motor-cars at many of their doors, and that 
luggage was coming out. The news flew like wildfire round the 
city. This Minister had left with his family; that one was just 
putting his valuables into a camion . Their children had gone already 
to the station ; evidently it was to be a kind of sauve gut petti, and 
when the news came at last that the Government itself was leaving, 
a dead silence fell upon all as though the last word had been spoken. 
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What a debacle was this! Sheep without a shepherd were a well- 
conditioned flock compared to this multitude. In truth, they were 
as landsmen who find themselves upon a ship which the captain has 
deserted. Vainly they wandered about the streets, asking what it 
all meant. Men spoke to perfect strangers and hardly knew what 
they said. Shopkeepers put up their shutters; the cafes alone did a 
roaring business. Soon the omens of reality were thronging the 
streets itself. Fugitives from the beaten army came in by twos 
and threes — then by tens and twenties — ultimately by their 
thousands. 

The armies themselves, they declared, were intact and would not 
retreat upon the city; but the game was up, and the Germans would 
be here to-morrow. Many of the poor fellows were half dead with 
exposure and fatigue, caked with mud, wanting all equipment. 
Others nursed wounds bound now in filthy rags; some were carried 
upon the shoulders of their comrades. But the tale of all was the 
same—man for man they could have smashed the Hun, but they had 
no artillery. Ah, those dreadful guns—the thunder of them, the 
blinding crash, the jagged metal which tore a man to pieces! The 
Army must have guns, and then it would defeat the Boche all right. 
But for the moment he was invincible, and he would be here to-morrow, 
when the savage hordes would rape and pillage at their will. 

There is a darkest hour before the dawn—a lull before the tempest, 
a moment of dread silence before the avalanche will fall. In the face 
of the truth this hush fell upon the amazed community—but it was 
a hush of a brief instant. Upon it there swept the freshets of panic 
unconcealed. The security of a man's house—what was it worth now? 
He who had talked in his club of impregnability but three days ago 
now fled from that club and gathered his own about him. The 
children watched him with wide eyes and played no more. The 
women wept, but let none see their tears. Methodically, but with 
trembling hands, they gathered together what goods they could. 
My lady’s jewels, of course, and all the money that was to hand; 
the particular treasures they loved, and, at the bidding of the good 
housewife, what food they could carry upon the journey. The head 
himself, meanwhile, was running frantically hither and thither for 
any vehicle which could help them on the road. In vain to think of 
the railway, for there already the mob was fighting with the ferocity 
of the savage for any place, however comfortless. It was almost the 
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same in the stable and the garage—any price for a car; even for a 
place in a car. Room for the children, for God’s sake 1 • 

Tumultuously the poorer majority flocked out upon the great 
northern road and went as with the hum of a mighty swarm of insects 
—each for himself and the " devil take the hindmost." The weak 
fell; the strong pressed on. Children hid their faces from the truth 
in the enfolding arms of the mothers who carried them. Drivers 
cracked their whips and forced their way through the press that cursed. 
The horns of the motor-cars tooted with a horrid cacophony which 
was as dreadful as the Germans. 

That night the city slept in silence and in darkness. Every 
window that could be was shuttered; the doors of those which stood 
fast were barred and bolted. For a few brave hearts had remained, 
and watching them were the sleek Huns who had betrayed them. 
" Pro-Germans ” they were called, but history will give them a baser 
name. And a-tiptoe the fellows stood next day when the German 
cavalry rode in. “ Hoch ! " they cried, and again " Hoch I " and 
the delighted savages on horseback waved their swords in reply and 
told them that this was victory. 

Vain boasting, for this city that fell shall rise again, and its story 
shall be written in letters of gold for all the generations that come 
after. 



THE FIGHT OF THE FLAMING SHIP 

Max Pembebton 

O N the borders of Lake Constance was the ship bom, and there 
upon her they made the sign of the Iron Cross. 

A great occasion for the Hun, and celebrated with Hunnish 
joviality. Fat men were there whose breasts jangled orders; lean 
men pressed in and out of the crowd and piped their feeble voices. 
The deuce and all was played with the sausages. Not only must the 
gasbag be filled, but also the balloons of culture. Looking ahead, the 
bespangled fire-eaters declared that England was finished. The 
Zeppelin stood in the heaven and all was well with the world below. 

Later on the ship is in another place. It is the same ship but 
different. The idea that drifted over Lake Constance half a decade 
ago has become the fact which a hangar in Flanders or the islands shall 
shelter. It is a wonderful sight, and guarded by sentries most vigilant. 
Puny man looks up at it from below and stands aghast at its ifnmensity. 
The child upon a wharf does not regard the sheer sides of a monster 
liner with greater veneration—yet how different are these twain! 
The one will house three thousand people. It is an hotel, and again 
an hotel. Its engine-room is like a church ; its crew alone may number 
a thousand souls. 

Not so the Zeppelin. But twenty-eight or thirty will manoeuvre 
this vastness. Here are neither bath-rooms nor lifts, restaurants nor 
bridge-saloons. The cabins are but enlarged canoes. Men go hazard¬ 
ously with muffled feet upon a single plank. You could not whip a 
cat in the engine-room. The captain sits apart like the driver of a 
car in the Tube, his switchboard before him, his instruments ready to 
his hand. But the seat of his authority is small. The landsman peep9 
in his cabin with awe and shivers, maybe, when he contemplates his 
responsibility. 

Look at the crew—volunteers all, and paid high wages. Years 
ago, when the motor-car was a new thing upon an English high road, 
we saw strange animals within them, and perchance the populace 
jeered. “ 'Twas not alone the inky cloak, good mother.” Men 
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wrapped themselves in many thicknesses, and coat was laid upon coat 
—fur over all and leather in between. There were hooded varieties, 
and they were not labelled. The intensity of the cold put Arctic boots 
even upon the feet of dilettante wanderers. Some such hybrids are 
the crew of the Zepp. Fur and flannel go to their making. Their 
boots are felt with a lining of fur. They have the cabbage ears and slit 
eyes of the Oriental. " Sportsmen," you say—but that is wholly too 
generous. They have courage, but are without pity. Well they know 
the object for which the Colossus was built. " Gott strafe England I " 
is on their lips as they climb the ladders to the cabins which enshroud 
them. There will be dead women and children in London to-morrow. 
God save the Kaiser! 

It is the truth. And yet, Heaven knows the whole thing would 
be romantic enough if these were the piping times. Here is the dream 
of Daedalus, and as this dream shall fall, so fell less terribly Icarus, the 
son. Fifteen hundred years have not changed man at all. Jules 
Verne put him in a balloon and sent him across Africa. The small boy 
of a hundred generations had longed for that. To leave the world 
behind, to make faces at your enemy from a height, to tempt the lion 
with a sawdust ham and then to run helter-skelter for your ladder and 
your balloon—what joy ! 

Zeppelin the Terrible made it all possible. Given petrol and oil, 
you could cross Africa easily enough to-day, as Jules Verne crossed 
it—is it not forty years ago ? But the peace of it was never in the 
destroyer's mind. The hope of slaughter and champagne went hand 
in hand on the feast day; and slaughter alone without the champagne 
now sends the Zepp from its hangar across the North Sea to the hated 
shores. Meteorologists all over the place have said that the barometric 
conditions are favourable ; there will be no dreaded north-easter to¬ 
night. The moon, as the old song has it, is behind a tree. A little 
wraith of mist will smoke about the dragon, and its teeth will be hidden 
awhile. But there will be no storm and so—let her rip 1 The men 
have fed well, and their wool is buttoned close around them. Militarism 
permits of no cuddled farewells. They climb to their seats, and the 
captain, with a last look round, takes his place at the wheel. let 
her go now I It is day, and the children who will be dead to-night 
are laughing in the sun. 

It is a fair journey, and if it be from the north, ^will show you 
something of Holland, perchance, and the fat Dutchmen below. A 
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dull old dog he is, yet with wit enough to fire a gun if fingers be too 
loudly snapped in his jovial face. The North Sea itself is but a grey 
waste beyond the coast, and the ships upon it are few. In a more 
frolicsome mood this grim Hun at the wheel would toss bombs upon 
them for luck and wish them “ God-speed I " But to-day he has 
other work to do. 

Should he have come not from the north but from the great hangars 
by Bruges, he will cross our old friend Zeebrugge, and look down upon 
the batteries which once were golf-links as fine as any in Flanders. 
They will cheer him there, and cheers are music in ears grown deaf to 
curses. From a height, it may be, of 5000 feet at this point, he will 
see Ostend, white and shining in the curve of the bay, and broken 
Nieuport beyond it, and La Panne upon the coast, and the desolation 
of the waters by which Belgium drove his fellows back when the hour 
was critical. Perchance, too, he may spy out the dim shape of a 
British warship like a fleck of black upon a cold grey carpet. But all 
these are without interest to him upon this afternoon of autumn. Now 
he is crying for the dark to come down. The shadows gather, and sea 
and shore alike are blotted from his view. 

A shaded lamp shows him the face of his instrument-board, and 
the buttons with which he will release the bombs presently. He 
pushes on with a luminous compass for his only guide, and anon hi 9 
bearings trouble him. If London be the goal, he should be somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Harwich by this time. He drops a star-shell, 
and lo and behold! its blinding blue light tum9 to a cold whiteness, 
which reveals the mouth of a great river and ships at anchor, and 
below the Zepp. the houses of a village and the curves of a bay. “ It 
is Felixstowe," says the Hun, and instantly correcting his helm, he 
hurries on for London—and death. 

He is at a great altitude now. Every effort of his twin engines 
was needed to lift the weight of bombs as he drew near the white cliffs; 
and he seeks the shelter of any cloud as though a friendly hand were 
outstretched to him. The country immediately beyond the cliffs has 
little interest for him. Here and there a faint shimmer of light will 
speak of town or village. A deeper glow tells of a railway or shipping 
in the river. London itself cannot be perceived until the rim of it is 
crossed. But the clock and the speedometer will teli the fellow where 
he is, and the river will guide him infallibly. For all that, this is no 
gay pilgrimage. These marauders go with no laugh upon their Ups. 
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The dullest imagination can but speculate upon the ‘"might be." 
Down and yet down through the darkness, flung like a stone from the 
sky, brought up at last with a dreadful crash beyond which is night 
and blackness—that is the mildest penalty of disaster. There is an 
alternative so horrible that men must clench their hands when they 
think of it. If this great balloon above them were fired 1 The terror 
of it is beyond comprehension. They put it from their thoughts, and 
lick their lips because the prey is at hand. Surely thi9 England whom 
they would strafe is asleep. But is she ? 

In a great garage “ somewhere in the silver isle " there has been 
a note of alarm to-night. Peep into the place and you will see strange 
doings. Yonder are the sheds, but they are lighted and their doors 
are open. Before them upon the grass are the hornets whom the 
winter night will set buzzing. Their wings are already spread and they 
have eaten. Oddly clad men move about them and test their pennons 
with tender fingers. There is work to be done, and it requires courage 
like to none that war has yet called for. The good fellows look above 
to the blackness of the clouded sky, and tell themselves that the 
enemy is there. Anon the word to go is given. One by one the 
engines are started with a roar and a rattle. The hornets spread 
their wings and skim away and disappear in the darkness. They 
circle and rise. They are cut off from all things living. The lights of 
the great city become but a glow beneath them. They, too, are 
thinking of women and children. God, what work to do 1 

And so back to the Zepp. The Hun has not liked it overmuch 
since he left that fair town of Harwich, and, in truth, his heart ha9 
been more than once in his mouth. Objectionable people, swinging 
the shoulder-pieces of guns deftly, have used the goniometric range¬ 
finder, of which he thinks so much, and have peppered him with 
shrapnel most " demnibly." Profiting by his own instruction books, 
they have described the sky parallelogram and filled it cheerfully with 
messages of goodwill. Bullets sing about the monster and the air 
cracks with detonations. More than once, the chief Hun thought that 
he was hit, and put feverish questions to the crew. But this, after all, 
is the peril with which habit has made him familiar and he i9 willing 
to take his chances. At the worst he can bring the great ship down 
and take a rest-cure at Donington. It is of that greater danger he will 
not think until he must. London is now ahead of him, and he circles 
about it for the objective which he will call military. **Shrapnel still 
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follows him, but the excitement of the adventure prevails above the 
dread of it. He touches a trigger and a bomb falls upon the awakened 
city. Plainly to the raiders’ eare comes the boom of that resounding 
explosion. Perchance those who were alive ten seconds ago are dead 
this instant. The crew chortles in its joy—another and another 1 
Doing well to-night, and undiscovered by those cursed searchlights. 
A vain boast. The words are hardly spoken when the great silver 
beam wings up from the blackness below, and the ship is shown as a 
fairy in a limelight. No more bombing now, be sure of it. Every 
nerve must be strained, every trick be tried to escape this damning 
publicity. See how the gigantic snake is wriggling ? Here and there, 
to the right, to the left, up and down—a rat seeking a hole is not in a 
greater hurry. For well these fellows know what that revelation 
means. Already the omens are buzzing in their ears. “ A 'plane ! ” 
cry twenty voices. Figures cower and huddle in the depths of the 
cabin. Is this the end ? 

The aviator is alone and all the living world he has known seems 
far away. Of his own peril he has no sense. He is cut off from the 
earth, and in this vast blackness of the ether he sees but one objective. 
The great path of silver light links earth and sky ; but it show's him 
the gate of the seventh heaven. If only he can do it! What joy to 
the millions aw f ake and awaiting there in the city which has sent him 
forth ! His gun is ready and the “ jolly ''-stick is between his legs 
now. He can give but an occasional hand to it, and that for the swift 
manoeuvre. Clearly he sees the very faces of the Huns. There is the 
sharp rattle of discharge, but no answer from the monster. 

He climbs above it with tremendous acceleration of his willing 
engine, and again he presses his shoulder to the piece. If he can but 
do it! His new discharge has helped him no better than the old. He 
hardly realises at this time that he is in an aeroplane at all. A mad 
excitement possesses him. In all that vaslness of infinity there is but 
one star—and he must win it. Down he goes and round, the answering 
bullets singing about him, the roar of the enemy's gun now loud in his 
ears. A new manoeuvre has sent him winging to the rear of Colossus, 
and putting in his last belt he prays to God that he may get her. Now 
a sharp rattle follows the speeding of the bullet. He swerves and 
comes upon a new tack—ar.d so he sees, and who shall find words 
for him ? 

It all began with a little glow of rosy red light at the rear of the 
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tremendous envelope. The light spreads. It is as the coming of the 
sun upon a lone mountain peak—at first but a pink flush, anon a flame, 
and then the whole glory of the day. So here shall be the glory of 
the night. See, now the envelope has burst and with a mighty roar 
the flame has rushed about it. The doomed men in the cars below, 
listening to the sounds, utter one doleful, piercing cry when the truth 
is understood. 

An instant later and they are themselves enveloped in that furnace 
of their destiny. So awful are their cries that the man in the aeroplane 
wings away for very terror of them. Here and there one, unable to 
suffer the agony, leaps from the car and crashes over headlong to the 
black earth beneath. The rest have become but shrivelled trunks, 
dying helplessly, it may be without consciousness of time or place. 

But the Zepp itself is now a flaring beacon for all the country-side. 
Men will tell their children in the years to come that they saw it fifty 
miles from London town. Great crowds throng the streets and point 
at it. There are those who weep for very joy. But, in the main, it is 
a glad cry upon the falling. Cheer oh, and again cheer oh! Read 
by this splendid lamp the story of the salvation of woman and child. 
The Zepp is down, and the man who took her is up yonder somewhere 
in the flaring heavens—alone—and it may be that, now, he also is 
afraid. 




THE RETURN OF THE LONELY BARQUE 

Max Pemberton 

T HEY knew nothing of the war on board until it had been waged 
three good months. The lonely barque was in the South 
Seas then. She put into Sydney with a miscellaneous cargo, 
and traded round to Montevideo, while the Kaiser was trying to see 
Paris over Von Kluck’s shoulder. The Horn was at its worst, and the 
roaring forties knocked her about badly. When she got into port at 
last they spoke of a scrap in the South Pacific, and of other sea fights 
so far away that it really did not matter. Old Jimmy, the skipper, 
who first paddled in Poole Harbour some fifty years ago, did not take 
much account of it. Nobody in the place seemed at all disturbed, 
and why should he have been ? Like the farmer, he may have hoped 
that they would have fine weather for it. And in any case the Germans 
were worthy of his term of endearment. 

So the " wind-jammer " loaded up and started for the Caribbean. 
She carried a Scottish mate, a pigtailed Chinaman for a cook, and a 
couple of grinning niggers in the starboard watch. The rest were 
miscellaneous—a Swede who thought that Germany would win the 
war, a Cockney who had begun life as a bricklayer, and a boy whose 
father's address was Portland. The ship was well kept and not ill 
found. They struck good weather when north of Rio, and had 
nothing to complain of in the Gulf. There was little talk of war 
when they put into Galveston, and not overmuch news. The Germans 
were not doing much. They had sowed a lot of mines in British seas. 
But what did that matter out here ? And trade was very good. 
The wind-jammer loaded up, and was sent on a long voyage round the 
Horn again. Had she been sent to the Pole the bruit of war could 
not have been farther removed from her. 

Consider this lonely barque heaving and rolling in the wide seas 
of the South Atlantic, rarely sighting a ship, speaking none until she 
touched the roaring forties again. -The very stars were not those 
that looked down upon the bloody battlefields of Europe. Once she 
sighted a warship, so far away upon a distant horizon that there weife 
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bets among the men as to whether she were a warship at ail. There 
was a famous day when some one thought that he heard a gun shot, 
and the echo of a second was to the ears what Friday’s footprint upon 
the sand had been to the eyes of Robinson Crusoe. For all that, it 
did not very much matter. This little Company's world was its own. 
King, Lords, and Commons—skipper, mate, and the prize-fighting 
nigger from Galveston—all basked in the sunshine or rolled together 
in the spindrift. 

The white sails were a focus in the splendid orbit which the changing 
bowl of the dangerous seas made wonderful or terrible as the mood 
dictated. What had war to do with the eternal ocean ? She would 
fondle or mock it at her will. Her wastes were too wide that its voice 
should be heard ; her graves needed no digging when puny humanity 
outraged her. 

So the crew of the wind-jammer talked very little about war. 
Sometimes they wondered if the German Fleet were already sunk, 
and would come to the conclusion that it must be so. At others, 
they speculated upon the fact that peace might already be declared. 
For had they not been told at New Orleans that the Russians were 
marching on Berlin, to say nothing of half a million of them sent into 
France ? These good fellows, however, knew nothing of any tragedies. 
Their hearts did not bleed for Louvain. They may or may not have 
known that there was a cathedral at Rheims. Possibly they still 
imagined the warfare of shining armour and rampant chargers. But, 
in any case, it is safe to say that they did not care a dump, but just 
droned their lives away, or fought strenuously for them when the 
forties were reached. 

One day, and that was on the voyage south, the wind-jammer 
got a shock. It was a real shock this time. It was about nine o'clock 
at night when it happened, upon a fresh sea and beneath a sky which 
no moon was good enough to adorn. Somebody heard a gun shot and 
came and told old Jimmy about it. He was a little fuddled with 
Canadian whisky at the time, and not amenable to shocks, so he told 
the mate to go to an enervating climate, and rolled himself up in his 
blanket again. The mate was disappointed, but the hands turned up 
to be his audience, and all together at the taffrail they listened to the 
sounds. 

Boom, boom, boom ! And on a far horizon the strangest flashes 
of light, which put all the saintly fires to shame. Strange doings over 
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yonder I Ay, strange truly. And then the silence which followed 
upon them, and the eyes straining into the azure and all the expectancy 
of morning. When day came the crew of the wind-jammer knew. 
There were four ship's boats upon the sea, and they were full of 
wretched people. A raider, they said, had attacked them a little 
after sundown. She was disguised as a tramp, but had teeth behind 
her canvas. They bit deeply and had shaken the life out of the four- 
thousand tonner which left Montevideo so gaily but ten days ago. 
And here were the crew and passengers of the same, half-dressed and 
salted; some gone over the border, but the rest singing when the 
barque rolled up. ** This was something,” the wind-jammers said. 
The voice of Europe had shouted in their ears; the hand of Europe 
had touched them and bidden them look. 

Well, they put about and took the stricken to the River Plate. 
They were to have no more shocks of this kind until they set out from 
Montevideo, some four months ago, and trimmed their sails for home. 
This was a great moment for old Jimmy, and the mate “ frae Aberdeen,” 
and the Cockney boy; a moment of little meaning to the niggers, 
the Chinaman, and the Swede. The last-named desired to see Europe 
again that he might shout " Hochs 1 ” in Stockholm for a German 
victory. The Chinaman thought of a dark hole in Whitechapel; 
the niggers did not care a jot where it was. But all were a little 
apprehensive from the beginning, for strange tales had been told by 
this time—ships down galore, crews sent adrift, little black devils 
popping up when you least expected them and putting their claws 
into your vitals. It was all talked of by the crew, though old Jimmy 
said little. “ There wasn’t no submarine as was goin' to touch him. 
Had he not been thirty-five years man and boy afloat! And what 
had harmed him all that time ? Stow such talk! ” he said, and 
drank more Canadian whisky. He changed his tone three days 
later when he saw the liner go down. He was not mighty eloquent 
thereafter. 

This was a great affair, and no man moved from the taffrail through¬ 
out. They sighted the liner as a blob of smoke upon the horizon, 
at two bells in the night watch, and she overhauled them swiftly as 
liners were apt to do. Perhaps she was a couple of miles away when 
the keen-eyed Chinaman saw the “ whale,” and exclaimed upon it. 
Such a curious whale it was, with a hump like a chimney-stack amid¬ 
ships, a snake's head hooded above that, and a long greyish body. 
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which none but a Chinaman’s keen eyes might have detected. The 
skipper even condescended to look at it through his glas£, and say 
“ it were peculiar." Ten minutes later it had come up altogether, 
and was right athwart the liner's course. 'Not only this, but from its 
side a little whale had emerged, and was now nosing away with a wake 
of foam straight to the doomed ship, whose last moments of sovereignty 
had come. The subsequent explosion " blowed me down the hatch,” 
as the Cockney boy declared. The wind-jammer rocked and rolled 
as though she herself had been taken aback. The crew held on to the 
bulwarks and swore in many tongues. The liner herself was half- 
hidden in a great loom of smoke and steam, which had come up 
suddenly from her engine-rooms. When it floated away she was gone. 
There were ship's boats dotting the sea, and the black figures of the 
dying and the dead. “ Stand by to go about! ” roared old Jimmy. 
He was a great man in that moment. 

From that day until they struck the Scillies the wind-jammer’s 
crew talked of nothing else but submarines. They were served with 
the sloppy coffee in the morning, munched with their biscuits at lunch, 
were a lullaby at night and a waking chanty at dawn. Old Jimmy 
was never much of a navigator, and trusted a good deal to luck when 
striving for Falmouth and the Channel. " Sometimes,” as he would 
declare, “ you mought be off Ushant, and sometimes you mought not.” 
And the simplest way was to signal one of the whalebacks and ask 
where you were. 

Jimmy carried it out to the letter, and discovered that he was off 
the Scillies when he thought himself a hundred miles to the south of 
them. He headed for the Channel immediately, and began the 
adventurous voyage. Now or never would be the hour of the crisis. 
You may imagine his consternation when, on the very morning 
afterwards, one of the little grey devils came up beside him and refused 
to go away. “ Hell I ” said old Jimmy, imitating the duchess. 
The crew began to gather their belongings together and to prepare 
for eternity, or a grog shop at Penzance. There never were such 
hours of uncertainty. There was the rolling sea, destitute of ships ; 
there the little grey devil dogging them ruthlessly. “ Let 'em fire 
the blarmed thing and have done with it i ” said old Jimmy. His 
boats were cleared, compass, water, and biscuit in both of them. 
He hoped to save his instruments and his shore-going kit; the China¬ 
man would have been happy to get ashore with his pigtail unclipped. 
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And all of them were just hunched there as men who laugh while the 
executioner is waiting. 

Well, it was an odd thing, but this particular dolphin did nothing 
to speak of. All that afternoon she followed the wind-jammer, but 
did no more than follow her: and gradually it dawned upon the 
ancient skipper that where he was concerned there was nothing doing. 
“ It is a roosh,” he said, proud of the word ; “ she’s waiting for an 
incoming liner.” And old Jimmy never spoke a truer word. Yet 
the mystery of the thing! For when they sighted the Lizard she was 
gone altogether, and now a patrol boat came up and gave the ancient 
one his instructions. ” Do this and that,” they said, and the crew 
was singing again. It was not then their last night on land or sea. 
In this belief they would have turned in had not excitement kept 
them on deck. Well for their subsequent glory that it did. All 
shared in that supreme moment when, with a terrific bump, the wind¬ 
jammer seemed to rise for a moment high out of the water and then to 
plunge forward as quickly into the very hollow of the black sea. Who 
would blame the motley company if it dashed wildly for kit if not for 
kin at a moment so tragic ? ” Down ! ” they cried; and hither 

and thither they ran madly as children scared by a hobgoblin. 

But old Jimmy only smiled. " I guess we bumped that shark,” 
said he. And he added, “ Gawd knows I wouldn't go for to send 'em 
to their graves like that.” 

" Wouldn’t you, by gum ! ” said the mate. And, looking at him, 
he spat upon the deck. 

The lonely barque was at anchor Falmouth Harbour next day. 
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CAMOUFLAGE 


F OR the benefit of those who may not be acquainted with what 
camouflage means, it might be truthfully described as a thin 
veil drawn over great events. 

There are endless varieties of camouflage, and endless uses to 
which it may be put. A great white road is concealed from the enemy’s 
lines by a hedge of thinly plaited twigs— camouflage. An observation- 
point hidden in the heart of a haystack— camouflage. A mighty gun 
masked by an awning of fishermen’s nets sprinkled with dead leaves— 
camouflage. A corpse brought in from No Man’s Land and replaced 
by a live man, who watches what is toward in the Hun trenches— 
again camouflage. But perhaps the subtlest variety of all camouflage 
is the kind that men and women devise to screen their real emotions 
from one another and from the world. 

He didn't waste much time when they told him he could have till 
noon the next day in which to say good-bye to his wife before 
embarkation. 

To wait for the train from that outlandish spot would have meant 
the loss of a good three hours. There was a decent enough service 
from Wilminster, but Wilminster was fourteen miles away, and there 
was not a conveyance of any kind to be had. 

He had no notion to whom the motor-bicycle belonged—it was 
leaning against one of the officer's hutments—but the important fact 
was its presence, with a full tank, and the certain conviction that it 
had been placed there by a divine hand. 

He felt a great sense of gratitude when the engine started with 
the first kick, a sense which increased to the liveliest admiration as 
she took the one-in-five up-grade from the camp at a rising twenty-five 
miles an hour. 

On the top of the hill he let her out. Probably the war would 
provide no narrower escape than the swerve he made to avoid 
the policeman at the end of the trap. He laughed joyously at the 
instantaneous vision of the man in blue jumping sidewise to save his 
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skin. Thereafter the road was clear, and he settled down to all the 
speed the engine would provide. 

At Wilminster he bought a ticket, and caught the express with 
barely a second to spare. 

Every first-class compartment was full, so he travelled third, 
thereby laying himself open to a charge of " conduct unbefitting to 
an officer and a gentleman.” It was an honest and friendly express, 
which accomplished the run on schedule-time and did not spoil its 
record by lingering unduly outside the terminus. 

The taxi, however, was disappointing, and more than once he had 
occasion to abuse the driver for over-caution. Certainly with a little 
more dash they might have slipped by that motor-bus and have 
avoided being held up in the traffic block by Albemarle Street. 

When at last they drew up before the little house every stone of 
which was dear to him, much dearer than he ever knew before the war 
came to teach us the value of our possessions, he was up the front 
steps with a single bound, and hammering at the door as though he 
would break it down. 

Of course she knew the knock, and although she wasn't expecting 
him, she knew at once who it was and why he had come, and she was 
out of the room and opening the door quicker even than his dash up 
the steps had been. 

What does it matter if the taxi-driver did see their meeting ? 
Nobody thought anything about him. He was forgotten and unpaid, 
and being a strictly business man, he kept his engine ticking over for 
fully an hour before ringing the bell and inquiring at the door if he 
would be wanted again. 

In the little drawing-room a thousand questions and answers were 
hurled backward and forward. How lucky he was to be going to 
France, when it might have been Mesopotamia or one of those other 
unfriendly places 1 He had known for certain that it was to be France 
only that morning. They always keep you in the dark as long as 
possible. Of course there were no submarines in the channel; besides, 
his sleeping-bag was of a variety which guaranteed to keep a man 
afloat for eight hours. 

How adorable she looked in her new frock 1 His khaki suited him 
uncommonly well. Perhaps his Sam Browne belt was a shade new- 
looking, but that would soon wear off. She was so proud of him, so 
glad he was doing his bit, so very glad it was France I 
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Then there was the baby to see—the baby who had grown so 
amazingly in the last seven weeks, whose coming was not so distant 
an affair but the memory of it still awoke the added tenderness these 
little beings bring into the hearts of their creators. 

They mounted the stairs to the nursery with arms about each other's 
waists, and the baby had the grace to greet his father with an expansive 
smile and to show further proof of enthusiasm by flinging a rubber 
duck out of the window into the garden, where it was promptly 
devoured by the puppy. 

Then they rushed off to see one or two friends who were deserving 
of such an honour, and these friends, too, said how glad they were 
it was going to be France. France was so get-at-able, and leave so 
frequent and so sure. Altogether it was an astonishing piece of luck, 
enough to make any one happy in any circumstances. Both he and 
she never tired of expressing their own unmitigated delight. 

There followed a dash home, and he sat on the bed and told the 
absurdest soldier stories while she changed into a dream of an evening 
dress. 

The taxi, having waited so long, had been instructed to wait a bit 
longer, and eventually took them to the selfsame restaurant where 
they had dined on their wedding-day, six years before. And he 
ordered all the same dishes, and they drank the same vintage of cham¬ 
pagne, and even persuaded the orchestra to play the same tunes. 
Everything was the same except the waiter, who at that moment was 
cruising the North Sea in a Zeppelin. 

When the last delicious course had vanished, and a glass retort 
with a blue flame beneath it was preparing coffee, she produced a 
box of tiny cigarettes that he had given her on that famous night, and 
which, out of ridiculous sentiment, they dipped into only on the 
“ very specialest " occasions. 

There followed a box at the theatre, the most expensive procurable. 
Never once during the entr’actes did he go out for a lonely smoke, 
but they prattled away more like an engaged couple than married folk 
with a rising family. 

It was a wonderful evening, with not a vestige of a shadow dis¬ 
cernible. They might have been setting forth for their honeymoon 
on the morrow. No one in the world could have guessed they were 
on the verge of separation, on the crumbling edge of the saddest 
moment of their two lives. There would be things to say about 
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that later, sometime before he went away, but not yet, not now. 
Now everything was bright and cheery. They could laugh, talk 
nonsense, behave like children at a picnic. It was a picnic, a night 
out; their spirits outran the tragedy; masked, disguised, and screened 
it. Camouflage! 

Even in the taxi on the way home there was not a vestige of serious¬ 
ness in the things they said. Perhaps they talked a shade less, 
perhaps her laughter was a little strained, his jokes a trifle forced; 
but nevertheless the spirit of the evening survived. 

But they were frightened at turning out tlie light that night. 
In the dark it is harder to make a show of gaiety. In the dark one 
can see more easily the white road shining through the twigs of the 
false hedge, or the glint of the barrel beneath the fisherman's net, with 
its sprinkling of dead leaves. 

They knew this and were afraid, and being afraid, both pretended 
they were very sleepy and couldn't keep awake a second longer. 
So he knocked up the electric switch, as he had always done, with 
the golf-club that stood beside the bed, and after a most perfunctory 
good-night they closed their eyes and made belief of being asleep. 

Hour after hour they lay there without the courage to say the 
hundred loving, pitiful things their souls cried out to express. He 
really believed she was asleep when he got out of the bed and stole 
over to peep into the baby's crib. 

" Funny, funny little pink thing, good luck to you 1 " he said. 

He stood some moments looking down and thinking of the price 
he had nearly paid for that life among the pillows, and of how he had 
prayed almost like a madman on that awful, awful night. He didn't 
know she was watching him with the coverlet pressed tightly over her 
mouth. 

Next morning there were such heaps of things to do and so little 
time to do them in that breakfast passed in an atmosphere of common¬ 
place hustle. Waterloo Station had to be rung up to find out whether 
the obsolete railway time-table spoke the truth in regard to the 10.45 
to Wilminster. 

It was getting very near now. Already the housemaid had been 
sent out to make sure of a taxi, always rare when needed. Already 
she had gone upstairs to put on her hat. He didn't follow her, but 
mooned about in the dining-room for five precious minutes, wondering. 
He heard the nurse come down with the baby, and he stood well back 
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lest he should be seen. From the shelter of the curtains he watched 
the princely infant placed in its pram and presently trundled away 
toward Kensington Gardens. 

He had made no effort to go out and bid au revoir to the heir of 
his kingdom; he was afraid, a coward pure and simple. It was the 
same cowardice which kept him chained where he was instead of up¬ 
stairs with her. He looked nervously at the clock, then made a great 
resolve, squared his shoulders, and went down to the kitchen to say 
good-bye to the cook. 

"I am sure, sir, I hope you will come back," she said. 

The inflection suggesting that she thought it unlikely did him a 
world of good. So much good, in fact, that he lit a cigarette and, 
whistling an air from a popular revue, sauntered upstairs to the 
bedroom. 

Her back was toward him. She was looking into the glass and 
seemed in trouble with a knot of ribbon on her hat. 

" Everything’s ready," he said. 

“ That’s right," she answered. 

" Foggetty's gone for a cab. Just as well to be in time.” 

“ Yes, they're really awfully difficult to get these days. I was 
trying for ages the other morning." 

" Um. Rotten job I " 

He fidgeted over to the mantelpiece and moved the little ornaments 
ibout. 

" Did you like baby’s bonnet ? " she asked. 

" Don’t think 1 noticed it." 

" Thought you might have when you said good-bye." 

" As a matter of fact, I didn’t say good-bye—not really, I mean. 
Had to ring up Waterloo Station.” 

“ Oh, yes. I believe he'll have his first tooth in a week or so. 
It seems a shame you won’t be here." 

It was a deliberate effort to make him unmask. He reflected that 
it was a shame. It is a wonderful thing for a baby to have a first 
tooth, very wonderful. But all he said was " Yes." 

A pause followed, and he gravitated toward the window, and 
looked out until the glass was blurred by his breath. She still seemed 
troubled with the knot of ribbon on her hat. Her back was still 
toward him. 

At last he said: 
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“ I’m awfully glad you'll be all right about money.” 

" Oh, I shall be splendid.” 

“ You'll let me know at once if there is anything you want ? ” 

" There won’t be. Are you—shall you be able to write every day ? ” 
“ I shall try. Dare say they keep you pretty hard at it over there. 
So, if I miss sometimes, you mustn’t worry." 

“ No ; I shall understand.” 

“ That’s what’s so jolly about France, getting letters regularly.” 

" I should have hated you to go anywhere else.” 

” It's a great piece of luck, the whole thing.” 

“ I'm tremendously pleased about it.” 

” So am I.” 

He was at the door now, swinging it backward and forward in his 

hand. 

“ Splendid; and I'm awfully, awfully happy, really.” 

“ Yes.” 

From the street came the sound of a whistle, followed by a respond¬ 
ing honk-honk from a willing taxi. 

They both heard it, and suddenly his head pitched against the 
panel of the door, and he broke out with : 

” O my dear—I’m—so—damned—wretched—so bloody—horribly 
—miserable 1 " 

The camouflage was rent asunder, gone to the four winds of heaven, 
and there revealed were the naked, sobbing souls of two young people 
brokenly crying on each other's shoulders, untidily knit in each other's 
arms. 
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A BOMBING AFFRAY 


W E were well over the top, charging against an enemy 
position, and we had suffered terribly through their 
machine-gun fire. It raked us at all angles and all 
heights as we slipped and floundered through the mud, and before 
we quite knew it we had lost all our non-commissioned officers and 
the lieutenant of our half-company. It was night-time, of course, 
and the ground was like thick paste, hampering us as much as 
possible. 

The German barbed wire had been pretty well sliced up by our 
artillery, and here and there were gaps big enough to let a regiment 
through. Our luck must have been out, however, for we struck a 
place where the wire was still intact. Just a score of us ran on, skirting 
its edge, trying to find a way through ; and when at last we found 
one we plunged for the smashed-up parapet of the German trench. 

Hand-grenades came sailing over and burst among us as we 
charged; rifles banged almost in our faces. 

" It isn’t healthy out here, lads! ” called one of our chaps—a 
private, like myself. " We’d better get inside as soon as possible.” 
At the top of the trench I found myself right above four or five Germans, 
and I have to laugh now when I remember the odd shrinking back 
from jumping, for fear I should hurt them, which I experienced just 
for the moment. Then, recovering on the instant, I jabbed my 
bayonet down at the upturned faces, and got one man clean through. 
It was horrible, but there it is, war is war, and you can’t be squeamish. 
Withdrawing quickly, I jabbed down again at a chap who was just 
pressing trigger, and I felt his bullet part my shoulder-strap as 
he fell. 

This cleared a space for me, and I leapt down on the second body 
as it fell. One chap stabbed at me, but the space was too crowded for 
effective thrusting, and I turned the blow with the butt of my rifle. 
Then, shortening my grip, I jammed the barrel under his ear, and he 
went down like a pole-axed bullock. 

The other two stabbed at me with their bayonets, and I looked like 
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going out, when suddenly three more of my platoon appeared at the 
top of the trench and fired at my opponents, getting a bull in ea^h 
case. The report of the nearest rifle, as a matter of fact, nearly 
stunned me ; but I soon recovered, and, joined now by eight others, 
we raced along that trench, fighting and stabbing like demons. 

“ How much trench have we got ? " asked a voice—that of the 
private who had yelled before. " Let's have a look.” 

He stood by, but had to bob down again swiftly, for a score of 
bullets whistled past his head. 

" There's some of our chaps away to the left in the trench,” he 
reported at last; “ but there’s Boches between U 9 and them, and it looks 
as though we’re in for a tough time. Also, by the row, our chaps 
don't seem to be advancing. Perhaps they’ve given up the attack, 
after all.” 

This was cheerful news for us, for it meant that we should be 
stranded in the enemy's lines without supports and without any lines 
of communication. 

Suddenly, and without any warning at all, a German grenade came 
sailing over, followed in quick succession by three or four others. One 
fell close to my hand, and, without thinking what I was doing, I 
grabbed it and flung it back whence it came. It exploded harmlessly 
in the air, however, and drew quite a shower of them. But we weren't 
waiting to receive the missiles; we had retired in a hurry round the 
comer of the next traverse. 

” This won't do at all, lads,” 9aid our private again. “ If they go 
on they've only got to bomb us from traverse to traverse till we’re all 
killed, and I’m not looking for a funeral yet.” 

He unhooked a couple of bombs from his belt as he spoke, and threw 
them over towards the left traverse. Then he jumped to the lip of the 
trench, and watched them explode. 

" I've got 'em spotted, lads 1 ” he said. ff There’s some of them 
in a bit of a trench which joins on with this one about twenty yards 
ahead there. I saw them chuck grenades out of it.” 

They had evidently seen U9 too, for they gave us some more 
grenades, and we scuttled off again, this time following the private, 
to whom we all looked a9 much as if he had been the G.O.C. We ran 
back to the place where we had been before, and waited for the Huns 
to come down the traverse, thinking they had bombed us out. They 
came, about eighteen of them, and in a flash we were among them, 
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magazines rattling, bayonets jabbing in and out. One chap turned 
to run, but I brought him down with a Mills bomb. 

Among us were two company bombers, but with only about fifty 
missiles. The private took charge. 

" You two bombers,” he said, " I want to come with me in an 
attack, together with you, and you, and you.” He told ten of us off 
by name. “ We’re going to get on the parapet of that line and shoot 
and yell like fiends, so that they’ll think we're a whole company 
attacking, and the bombers will throw bombs into ’em as fast as possible. 
You other two will chuck a couple of bombs over there, where they’re 
busy with the grenades, and the other one will stand and guard this 
end of the communication-trench. Now then. All ready ? Off 
we go 1 ” 

He scrambled up, with us all on his heels, at the same second as 
the Mills flew over. Then we played our part, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing the Boches turn and race off from the bit of trench we had 
captured, leaving us in possession. We lost two more chaps during 
this bit of a scrimmage from flying bullets, but leapt down and made 
good the ground we had gained. 

Now, this was only another communication-trench, and we knew 
that the Huns would be pouring down it in hundreds before long. 
So we decided to make a barricade of the dead Germans—after making 
sure they were all killed—and by dint of fetching dead men from the 
traverse where we had left our other three men, we managed to make 
a breast-high barrier at each end. 

Not too soon, either, for the Boches came back at us, yelling out 
what they would do, and smashing grenades among us like lightning. 
We crouched for the time under the lee of several destroyed dug-outs, 
and it was here that I made my great find. This was nothing more 
nor less than a full box of German grenades, and I passed them over 
to our bombers. 

They couldn’t make head or tail of the way to work them at first, 
and one chap chanced his arm and made risky experiments. Then 
they found out that each grenade was fitted with a cord inside the 
handle, which you had to jerk before throwing if you wanted it to 
explode. 

We lay quiet till the advancing Huns reached the bodies of their 
pals and started to clamber up. Then we gave them ten rounds rapid 
each, while the bombers lobbed over the last of their Mills into the 
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thick of them. They fell back, but not far, and started spraying us 
with grenades again. The bombers stood close to the barricade and 
whacked their own missiles back at them, while we others stood ready 
with our rifles. 

We eased up the bombing, and they came on again, and this time 
they managed to rake us with rifle fire. I got a bullet through my 
thigh, and five chaps went right out altogether. And when at last 
we who survived beat back the attack again, there were only eight of 
us who could carry on the scrapping. 

Suddenly the Boches tried our plan, and tried to raid us from the 
parapet; but we took cover in the mouths of dug-outs, and gave it 
them hot every time a head showed. That soon cured them of copying 
and we had a breathing spell. 

Only twenty more bombs were left to us, and we were all filling 
our magazines ready for the final rush when these should be gone. 
We had determined to try and cut our way back to our own lines if 
no reinforcements came. 

The Huns came on'again, in greater numbers this time, and as 
fast as we shot or bayoneted those who clambered over the barricade, 
so they closed up the gaps. My arms ached with stabbing, and my 
rifle muzzle was red-hot when I touched it. I made a dive at one chap 
who must have been wearing a shield or something, for he turned my 
bayonet easily, and it snapped off with the force of the blow. 

Round went the rifle, and I used the butt, bringing it down on the 
nearest head just as one bomber gave a yell and toppled over. Then 
the other fell, and the nearly empty box of grenades seemed suddenly 
to shift and appear at my feet. It was I who had moved, of course, 
but I didn’t know it. I grabbed the first, jerked the string, and 
walloped it over, following it up with a second and third. 

And just then we heard a real British cheer, and the attackers 
turned end ran. Over the top, just in time to prevent me casting 
away the last German grenades, came half a company of our own lads. 
The little scrap was over, and I was booked for " Blighty,” with a Hun 
bullet in my thigh and a Hun hand-grenade, detonating-cord and all, 
in my bag as souvenirs of that warm three hours. 
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“SAPPER” 

(H. C. McNeile) 


THE TRUCE OF THE BEAR 


When he stands up as pleading, in wavering man-brute guise. 

When he veils the hate and cunning of the little swinish eyes. 

When he shows as seeking quarter, with paws like hands in prayer, 
That is the time of peril—the time of the Truce of the Bear ! " 

Kipling. 


I 


O VER the land lay the Great White Silence. Rugged and beetling, 
with the sentinel pines creaking eerily on its slopes, the ridge 
stretched away to the North—to the land where the lights of 
opal and gold quiver and tremble in the skies, till the glory of them 
makes the beholder cover his face. From below, the ceaseless roar of 
the torrent, rushing through the gloom of the canyon, came monoto¬ 
nously to the car of the man who crouched motionless beside one of 
the bleak firs. His keen eyes, steady and sharp as those of a lynx, 
were fixed unblinkingly on an opening in the hillside twenty odd yards 
away; and in his hands, cradled in the grey moss round the tree- 
trunk, he held a rifle. The pines were singing the song of the ages, 
with the icy wind from the everlasting snows as the accompaniment; 
but to the man it was just the solitude that he loved, the voice of the 
wild, the hush of the lone North mountains. He seemed not to feel 
the cold ; remorseless and still he crouched there watching, the only 
human being in the whole mighty wilderness. 

Suddenly he stiffened, and his grip tightened on the rifle. So 
small was the movement as to be almost imperceptible, and to a towns¬ 
man, even if he had seen it, its reason would not have been clear. 
Apparently everything was just the same. The roar of the waters, 
the sighing wind moaning through the tops of the trees, the brooding 
land bright in the icy noon—all was just the same. Nothing had 
altered to make the silent watcher catch his^breath with a little short 
hiss, and his jaw set firm till it might have been chiselled in rock. 
Nothing, that is, to the onlooker. But then he would have been a 
townsman, and to such the Law of the Wild is a closed book. For 
the watcher had heard the sound he had been waiting for, and he 
knew that his vigil was nearly over. 

Pig eyes glinting, head roving from side to side as he sniffed the 
air, there shambled from the hole a monstrous grizzly: For a few 
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seconds he paused at the entrance to his cave, conscious that there 
was danger, but unable to see where it lay. Grunting, he looked 
round; then he shambled forward a few paces, and stopped again; 
while the man waited, so motionless that he hardly seemed to breathe. 
Then the bear saw him and roared—a snarling roar of rage and fear. 
Man—the Lord of the Wild Things—had tracked him to his lair, and 
he knew what that meant. That silent, menacing figure, whose eyes 
seemed to bore into him, and whose hands held the stick of death— 
yes, he knew what that meant. 

Suddenly he rose on his hind legs, and grunted again. If only 
he could get his enemy clasped once to him with those great hairy 
paws, if only he could squeeze and squeeze till the bones broke, if 

only- He shambled grotesquely forward, swaying from side to 

side, revolting and horrible, like some hairy, prehistoric man. He 
groaned and chuckled, “ with paws like hands in prayer," and then- 

Through the mountain vastness an echo rang and was flung to the 
ravines on high. It mocked the sighing wind, it drowned the roar of 
the water, until, at length, it died away, lost and whispering in the 
everlasting snows. 

With a grunt of satisfaction the man stepped out and shook himself. 

" It’s when you plead and pray that I don't like you, cully," he said 
softly, touching the quivering carcase with his boot. " It’s the only time 
you’re really dangerous." 

Over the land lay the Great Grey Silence. A vast expanse of 
sticky slime stretched as far as the eye could see. Away to the left 
a charred skeleton house, surrounded by some splintered toothpick 
trees, stuck out of the stagnant ooze. Every now and then would 
come a great rushing noise, followed by the roar of an explosion, and 
from the face of a desolate world there would shoot up a sullen, stifling 
cloud of black and yellow fumes. Gradually it would drift away, and 
once again a dull-grey sky would look down on a dull-grey world. 
The only splashes of colour lay in the pools of water—and they were 
sombre; God knows they were sombre. In each of the countless 
holes, which grew like a loathsome disease all over the grey country, 
there lay a pool, a stinking, filthy pool. Sometimes it was green, and 
covered with a white scum ; sometimes it was grey and lifeless, just 
like the hole it lay in ; sometimes it was red- 

Things stuck out of the pools—bits of equipment, bandoliers, tins 
of bully beef. In some a mde, its legs stiff and pointing, would lie 
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upon its back at a strange angle, its eyes glazed and lifeless.. In some 
a man would lie sprawling, head downwards in the water, with white 
chalky hands which had scrabbled in the mud, and now were still. 
In some a knee would stick up above the loathsome, fetid water; in 
some things floated—things not good to look upon. 

Crouching, shivering in the holes, were men—grey men. The mud 
on the sides of the holes was like the mud under London Bridge when 
the river is low, and in that mud lived the men. Not in all the holes 
—only in a selected few along the lines which had been reached in the 
last advance. And even along that line the holes which were occupied 
were not continuous. Scattered here and there, isolated and cut off, 
little groups of men crouched and lived. Sometimes one of the clouds 
of black and yellow smoke would shoot up from an occupied hole. 
Then other things would go up with it, and when everything had 
cleared away the hole would have changed. The sides would be yellow 
and black, save in one place where they were red, and sticking out of 
the pool, on which already the red scum was forming, would be a 
fragment. But it would not affect the other hole-dwellers. Probably 
they would know nothing of what had happened, and, even if they did, 
their job was to continue sitting on the side above the water. In fact, 
their only amusement was to cut a recess in the wet mud, in order to 
prevent themselves slipping down into the water. Sometimes an 
enthusiast would try and link up his hole with the next gentleman's ; 
sometimes an inventive genius would try and drain his abode of bliss 
by cutting a trench into another unoccupied hole. But this latter 
pastime is not altogether to be recommended unless the cutter is quite 
sure of being able to put into practice the well-known theory that 
water does not flow uphill. It is most annoying, having cut the 
drain, to find that it is the other hole which empties into yours. 

In one of these holes, crouching in a little recess he had dug, there 
knelt a man. Hi9 face, his hands, his clothes were coated thick with 
half-congealed mud ; only his eyes, steady and sharp as a lynx's, were 
fixed unblinkingly on a spot in the grey sea twenty odd yards away. 
There was no sign of movement, there was nothing to distinguish the 
spot he wa9 watching from the rest of the filthy slush, and yet for 
half an hour his eyes had never left it. The stinking earth in front was 
pitted and shattered, and glistened with the rainbow colours of wet 
mud, but the watcher’s eyes were fixed on a gaping crack between two 
glutinous lumps. Cradled in his hand was a rifle—a rifle of which the 
sights were hidden and coated with the all-pervading mud, but a rifle 
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in which the barrel was clean and shining. It didn't look much, that 
gun ; it would have meant imprisonment for life on a rifle inspection ; 
but it could be fired through, which was more than could be said for 
most of those that find their way to the Grey Land of Filth. 

The man had been there since the advance at dawn. The lines of 
wading, struggling men had slowly advanced, now slipping out of sight 
into the stagnant pools, now pausing to pluck themselves from the glue. 
They had reached their objective—the group of holes lately occupied 
by the Huns—and they had killed the occupiers. In some cases the 
occupiers had killed them, which is the whole of war when shorn of its 
trappings and reduced to the language of those who perform. And, 
having reached their objective, they sat there, until in the fulness of 
time other wading, struggling men would sog down beside them in 
their shell-holes, and they would be relieved. 

Occasionally the onlooker might see a steel helmet move for a 
moment, in the huge sea of dirt, as a man's head came above ground- 
level ; occasionally, in the distance, far back from the front line, a 
small party of men might be seen floundering and heaving its way 
along. Then if the party was not too far away there would come a 
short, sharp crack, the hum of a rifle bullet, the “ who-e-e " as it passed 
into the distance, and the party would duck hurriedly and disappear. 
They were being sniped—sniped from one of the countless holes that 
go to make the disease called Flanders. And one of the British snipers 
was the man who crouched in the hole, watching. 

Up to date he had had ten targets, and he believed that six had 
been bulls. When a man can really shoot with a rifle, there is a sort 
of sixth sense which tells him when he's scored—a sense which tells 
him the difference between the man who ducks because it was near 
and the man who ducks because he is dead. It had amused him vastly 
through the long weary hours lying there, watching, waiting, and— 
then, the kick of the gun in his shoulder as he got his quarry on the 
fore-sight, the slow lifting of his cheek from the stock to watch the 
result. Twice had he seen his target throw up his hands and pitch 
forward, and one of those he could still see—a motionless lump 
sprawling out of a shell-hole. And for the others—well, he hoped 
for the best with four, as I have said. 

But for the last half-hour he had not been firing. *Two good targets 
had come and gone, and he had watched them regretfully out of the 
corner of his eye, but he had made no attempt to fire at them ; he had 
continued lying motionless, watching the spot a score of yards away. 
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Suddenly he stiffened, and his grip tightened on the rifle. a So small 
was the movement as to be almost imperceptible, and to the onlooker, 
even if he had seen it, its reason would not have been clear. Apparently 
everything was just the same. The grey stagnant sea, the charred 
skeleton houses surrounded by the splintered toothpick trees—it was 
all just the same. Nothing had altered, except that the silent watcher 
had seen what he was waiting for, and he knew that his vigil was 
nearly over. 

Through the crack between the two glutinous lumps, there had 
shone for a moment a chink of light, and a little blob of mud had 
slipped forward. A hole made by a man's finger had appeared, and 
the sniper knew that he was being watched. Snipers are not popular 
with those they snipe. 

And now he was waiting for the next move in the game of no 
mistakes. It caifie quite quickly. 

" Kamerad l" A voice hailed him—a voice with no visible owner. 
" Kamerad! I to surrender wish I Kamerad! " 

“ Then come over here with your hands up, Boche.” The sniper’s 
voice, quick and incisive, answered the unseen speaker. “ And keep 
your hands up, Boche." 

With his eyes unblinking, with his body so motionless that he 
hardly seemed to breathe, the sniper waited, his rifle still cuddled to 
his cheek. Suddenly a figure half rose, half shambled out of the ground 
in front. It was a grey-clad figure, and the face was coated grey, too. 
Only the eyes—pig eyes—roved from side to side, as he looked for the 
sniper, and his arms and hands were raised as though in prayer. And 
then- 

Over the desolate flatness a vicious crack rang out, and, mingled 
with it, the sullen phlop of a bullet which finds its mark at close range. 
It did not echo; there was nothing to cause an echo. It was, one 
moment; the next it was not. 

With a grunt of satisfaction the man lowered his rifle and shook 
himself. " It's when you plead and pray that I don't like you, 
cully," he said softly, watching the quivering carcase in front. 
" It’s the only time you’re really dangerous." 

...... , 

You see it is the game of no mistakes, and the Boche had made 
one. He had failed to conceal the bomb in his hands—the hands that 
were raised in prayer. 
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LEFT OUT 


*' f ■ lHE worst thing of all," said Leonard, " is to be left out of a 
I show! " 

There were four of us in the big chairs round the fire at 
the club. We were swapping yams about the front. We had fallen 
to discussing the most trying part of our experiences in France, when 
suddenly old Leonard, whom I’ve known all my life and never suspected 
of being a fire-eater, delivered himself of this unexpected remark. 

I imagine we looked rather dumbfounded, for he added : " I suppose 
none of you fellows have ever been left out when your battalion went 
into action ? " 

" They never gave me the chance," chuckled Leslie, who had 
been half flayed at the debut of the Flammenwerfer at Hooge, 
“ otherwise-” 


Then let me tell you (said Leonard) that I’d rather pop the parapet 
a dozen times than again go through the experience of being left out 
of a show. I’ve been through it once, and—I’ll tell you about it, 
perhaps you’ll understand. 

It was during the Somme push. You know the way divisions used 
to hang about the 9kirts of the fray waiting for their turn to go in. 
Well, we had about a month of that, and what with the usual false 
alarms and our daily practisings for the attack, we were well trained 
down to a pretty fine point for fighting. Then at last our turn came. 
One afternoon we were definitely told that we were for it in the 
morning—zero was at 6 a.m. —and we were to move up that night to 
the assembly area. We were in a bivouac on a hillside at the time, 
a dirty slope with all the grass worn off it, and camps and horse-lines 
and God knows what else stretching away for miles to the horizon. 
I remember it so well because there the colonel sent for me to say that 
two other fellows and I were to be left out of the attack. 


It was a bit of a facer for me. One works oneself up to the idea of 
going over the top like one steel9 oneself to jump into one*9 tub on a 
cold morning. For a moment I was immensely relieved, I must say; 
for the waiting about is the worst part of a show, isn’t it ? And some 
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of the sights I had seen when we were doing fatigues—clearing up the 
battlefield, and all that—were enough to sicken a fellow of*war for the 
rest of his life. But then I remembered Tony. And after that I 
wanted to go over with the others in the morning more than I've ever 
wanted anything in my life before. 

Friendship out there means a whole lot more than it does at home 
—you men know that—it kind of helps one over all manner of rough 
places. And Tony was my pal. We went out together, we were 
subalterns in the same company; in the trenches we shared the same 
dug-out, and the same billet when we were out of the line. We had 
a regular offensive and defensive alliance. For instance, if by any 
chance our platoons were separated and I, say, was in the front line 
and Tony's platoon in support, it was the understood thing that if I 
got shelled Tony rolled up to keep me company—and vice versa. 

Well, as I was saying, I was to be left out of the show. Tony was 
to go with the rest. That afternoon we had a bit of a walk together, 
and told one another what hard luck it was that we had to be separated 
after the way we had looked forward to doing our first show together. 
Until one has been in a show one doesn’t realise that one's chances of 
getting knocked out are exactly the same as the other fellow's, and that 
afternoon it never occurred to me—nor to Tony either, I think—that, 
well, that we mightn’t see one another again. 

At nine o'clock that night the battalion marched off in the rain, 
leaving the two other fellows and me behind in the bivouac with the 
first-line transport. They had started the preliminary bombardment 
a day or two before, but this night it was getting properly worked up. 
Guns seemed to be popping off for miles around, and on the horizon, 
beyond the Verey lights, we could see the shells bursting like balls of 
orange fire. Gun-fire is damned unsettling, and the noise made me 
absolutely miserable. 

We dined that night with the transport officer and the quarter¬ 
master under a tarpaulin. There was some fizz, and I drank all I 
could get hold of. We all did. We wanted to forget the clock. 

R£veill£, blown by buglers all over the valley, roused me up at 
five, and I awoke feeling that all the sorrows of the world were pressing 
me down like a huge weight upon my shoulders. 

By 5.15 I was out and dressed. The guns were strangely silent; 
but the sky was alive with aeroplanes—and their droning seemed 
to me like the slow, inevitable march of time—towards six o'clock. 
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when- I couldn’t stick it out in the bivouac. There was absolutely 

nothing for us to do, so I went out and walked round the different 
camps. I was near some horse-lines when suddenly, without any warn¬ 
ing, the guns broke out into the most infernal bombardment, and I 
knew that six o'clock had come. 

I thought of Tony—I was thinking of him all the time. He loved 
his men; but he used to curse 'em like a good ’un, and he never realised 
how they worshipped him. " He’s a grand little officer,” they used 
to say about him. 

We went down to the field ambulance pretty early to wait for the 
wounded and hear some news. It was not a cheerful spot exactly 
with the doctors waiting among a fearsome collection of knives and 
saws. We waited, too—waiting is the worst part of war, don't you 
think ? Presently the first stretchers arrived. You know what our 
wounded are like : all who are able to speak or even wink an eyelid 
—damned cheery; the others—well, they give one a lump in the throat, 
rather, don't they ? And some died. And I wondered how old Tony 
was getting along. 

A man in my platoon, brought in with a hole in his arm, said that 
Tony was all right. He had seen him disappearing over the ridge 
through the smoke of the German barrage. And that was all the news 
I could get of him. We heard of various officers killed, but that was 
early on. By noon the battalion seemed to have vanished into space. 
There had been some kind of a hitch on our right, and people didn't 
seem rightly to know what had become of our fellows. 

That day was a nightmare. The guns roared without a break, 
and when evening came a whole lot of heavies went lumbering up— 
a devilish good sign that things are going well, as you know. The 
news was splendid. The battalion had captured all its objectives and 
a lot of prisoners. Whole troops of them came down, white and ragged 
and wretched-looking—the usual thing. But never a word of Tony. 

That night, after we had sent the rations and water up, we stood 
and watched the shells bursting on the horizon. We stayed up till 
the morning light was in the sky. And I was thinking of Tony all 
the while. 

Then word came back that the battalion was to be relieved that 
night and would reach the bivouac about 6 a.m. Our drums and fifes 
went out to march it in. And we waited—it seemed to me that I 
had been waiting for years. 
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Then we heard the drums coming down the road. There was the 
colonel on his horse at the head of the column—such a litfcie column it 
looked, hardly bigger than a company at full strength. Here was 
" A ” Company, with a second lieutenant riding the captain's horse, 
and another second lieutenant marching behind. Ours was “ D " 
Company ; it marched in rear of the battalion, so I knew I must possess 
my soul in patience a little longer to see whether my pal had come 
back to me. I knew he wasn’t wounded. Here was “ B " Company 1 
Good Lord, how exhausted the men looked with their unshaven chins 
and haggard eyes and mud-stained clothes 1 And here was “ C,” 
footing it bravely along, about twenty file strong. 

I was the senior subaltern of “ D " Company, with Tony next in 
seniority, and two second lieutenants junior to us. One of these 
pip-squeaks was riding the company horse in front of “ D "—not 
Tony. There was no sign of Tony. He would be marching in rear of 
the battalion, t told myself. Perhaps he was slightly wounded—in 
the leg, maybe—and couldn't ride. He must be with them. It 
wasn't possible- 

But the other pip-squeak was trudging in rear of “ D," and my 
heart seemed to stop beating. It takes one rather hard, you know— 
before you get used to it. And it was my first show! 

The battalion formed up, and in a kind of trance I heard the 
colonel’s voice: " Battalion I Slope—hipe! Dis—miss! " 

The men surged out as they broke their ranks. I pressed my way 
through them to the colonel’s side. 

He had just got ofit his horse. 

" Tony, sir ? " I said and stopped, for I felt I couldn't go on. 

The colonel chuckled. 

“ Out on patrol early this morning/' he said," Master Tony and his 
platoon sergeant rounded up a party of six Huns with their adjutant 
trying to find their trenches. He wanted to march his captives in 
front of the brigadier himself, so I let him go. Ah, that's a grand lad ! " 

I guess my nerves were in pretty bad shape. I went off to my 
tent and blubbered like a kid I 
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W E lie in " perimeter ” on the desert, about nine miles from 
the river. The job of our Brigade is doorkeeper and 
eyes to the Euphrates comer of a distributed army. We 
have about five miles of front to defend and as far as the next horizon 
to reconnoitre. When the desert glows from pale green to salmon pink, 
a couple of threshing specks appear on the heels of the dead night's 
" shimal,” carrying trained eyes and heads over no man’s desert and 
beyond; but to an aeroplane observer a big flock of sheep, skilfully 
driven in the desert dust, looks exactly like an enemy cavalry brigade 
or a big Arab levy on the move. In the same way, a hostile cavalry 
division or an army of infantry at the halt looks exactly like desert. 
Turk and Arab are skilful at both forms of " camouflage.” So we 
have our double job, and cavalry comes to its own. 

The business of defence has not been bloody with the thermometer 
fused to the 130 line. Fighting is no man’s game when back sights 
burn adjusting fingers, and the sun strips for action. From dawn to 
sunset Turk and Tommy lie and pant beneath double roofs of canvas, 
content to be miles apart, each engrossed in his own intimate business 
of keeping alive. 

At five o'clock in the evening. Tommy turns out—cooks, pioneers, 
signallers, transport men, stretcher-bearers, orderly-room clerks, all 
—for the regiment is at hot-weather strength. And then we carry 
on the work of the early hours, digging picket trenches on the outpost 
line, carting water from the Divisional Chlorinating Station near the 
river, watering the first-line transport mules and the machine-gun 
mules, and so on. At 6.45 the same men come in from fatigue and 
fall in for guards and pickets, and march off to their picket line and 
eleven hours’ vigil. Patrols go out on their business of seeing without 
being seen—a difficult job, where the only cover is neutral-tinted 
clothing and absence of motion. 

In the night a shot-gun fusillade will probably occur somewhere 
in the moonlit darkness. This will tell all those who trouble to think 
that a few charges of buckshot have diverted or ended the rifle-thieving 
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ambitions of some marauding Arabs. Just before dawn a forewarned 
picket will pass out a cavalry patrol, which has business over where 
the desert ends. 

That has been our day since the sun got high enough to kill all 
the flies and mosquitoes, and put the bung in the barrel of war. 

But now the bung is out again, for a general can plan and troops 
can fight when the sun does no more than his 108, and the nights 
have grown blanket cool. A “ chit ” has come over from Brigade 
Headquarters to tell us that there is a nullah, five miles away, 
where Turkish cavalry go each morning to water their horses, and 
two of our double companies are to go out and take a hand in the 
proceedings. 

We went out just before the dawn with a thin squadron of Indian 
Cavalry as screen, and a battery of mountain guns in the main guard. 
Four A.T. carts and the regimental stretcher-bearers complete the 
little army. A senior captain of ours is in command. His orders 
are Just his task and a copy of Secret Intelligence. He does not want 
any more, for even a subaltern is a pocket-general in this country of 
big distances and the Unexpected. 

Three miles out we bump into the “ peaceable Arab ” village that 
so many of us have cursed so frequently and fervently, coupled with 
the name of the general who allowed it to remain. Just before we 
reached it, three columns of blue smoke arose from it into the still 
air visible to any one within ten miles. 

" I should be surprised, sergt.-major,” said I, “ if we get anything 
to-day.” 

“ Just what I was a-thinking, sir. It’s a hundred to one they 
'aven't lit them there fires for nothing like. It’s just what like used 
to happen in South Africa.” 

When we reached the village the fires had nearly died down. 
A few old men, miscellaneous aged women, and some young children 
stared at us over the mud walls. I rode through the huts and found 
the fire embers. They had been burning bhusa as well as green thorn 
bush. Now no Arab bums horse food. He would sooner bum his 
wife or his last bom. Besides, it is useless as fuel. But it makes a 
quick blaze and a good smoke! 

We reached our trap at 8 p.m., and the main body lay doggo in 
the donga whilst two platoons went out to support the cavalry, fine 
danger signals clearly silhouetted against the horizon. At twelve 
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o’clock our distant cavalry patrol " touched " an enemy patrol, and 
exchanged shots. And that was the end of the day’s story. 

On the march back we cursed again that* village and all Generals, 
Staff Officers, and wearers of tabs. We would have liked to have 
razed that little mud settlement to the ground and put all its adult 
inhabitants on the top of the blaze. Quite apart from their little 
exhibition of desert “ Morse," we didn't like 'em. They dug up and 
robbed our dead after a battle, and knifed our wounded. They were 
swine, and should be slaughtered on sight. But orders were orders, 
and discipline is discipline in a country where the breaking of even 
one hygienic order by one soldier may mean a company out of action. 
So we cursed on and—passed by. 

Three days later we repeated the experiment with precisely the 
same result. No doubt the Arab smiled in his beard at the blind 
Anklizi, and the Turkish commander patted himself on the back at 
the usefulness of his Arab scout system. 

But the Turk was not so wise as he thought, and our General not 
such a fool as we called him. 

Four days later, still another little order came across to the regi¬ 
mental orderly tent, and it came in the mouth of the Brigade Major. 

As a consequence, two platoons stole out—this time in the heat of 
the afternoon—and some cavalry went with them. But they did 
not go so far as the donga. They surrounded that village with a 
light cordon and captured every person in it before its inhabitants 
realised that we were abroad in the heat for a change. They were 
all pushed into the two biggest huts, and the village seemed as before; 
but hidden pickets lay about to deal with any possible incoming 
straggler. The cavalry " found ” these pickets. Their horses were 
hutted out of sight. We marched back to the perimeter. 

In the middle of the night we left our camp and did a forced march 
of ten miles. At dawn we found ourselves part of a surprise attack 
on a big Turkish camp. We took nearly five hundred prisoners, and 
their dead took a day to bury. 

The job was as much as we could do. If we had had a company 
less of troops it might have been too big for us. If the Turk could 
have got away on his river flank, we should have had no prisoners. 
He did not try this because he thought he was surrounded. The 
village that we had raided the day before watched this river flank I 
And the cavalry picket we had left there had built six fires to tell 
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the Turkish commander that large numbers of British "troops were 
out on that flank and therefore that he could not retire that way. 
Such is the warfare that the desert breeds. He sent out a few cavalry 
trailing bushes behind their chargers to simulate the dust of a 
big column advancing on a flank of the position, whilst he broke 
through on the opposite flank with his real attack. 


AN AFFAIR OF OUTPOSTS 


Frank E. Verney 

v 

T HIS is a country of big distances, of rapid advances, of changing 
fronts, of outpost warfare, of picket trenches, of detached 
posts, of mobile columns; the country of Wu’s Book of the 
Sword, and the British Field Service Pocket Book. Only when it is 
checkmate—which is never since we captured Kut—do we play the 
ding-dong trench game of the west. 

A fortnight ago my division was investing the enemy in a des 61 atc 
area, twenty-five miles south-west of our present position, which is 
under the mud walls of a captured river city that the prophets knew. 
Next week we may be picketing the hot brown desert forty miles away, 
where the burnt stubs of the foothills hold down the edges of the great 
silent plains. We march and manoeuvre in echelon, column of route, 
artillery formation, and skirmishing order. One time we surge 
steadily forward by river or by land, carrying with us the impedimenta 
of permanence. Double E.P. tents by the cartload or boatload, 
convoys of ammunition, parks of guns, ration depdts, field hospitals, 
R.F.A. workshops, post-offices, telegraphs, ice-plants, mineral-water 
factories, and military policemen—the whole outfit of an advancing 
base, leaving roads, and sometimes rails, and always a fine L. of C. at 
our heels. 

Another time we walk out into the night of the deserted, unreach¬ 
able horizons with nothing more than we can carry, our transport 
limited to the mules which carry our picks and shovels, ammunition, 
and water pakhals—the bare kit of a big raid. Qur columns move 
for hours in eerie silence through the purple, star-spangled darkness 
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across the mute terrain towards the “point of distribution.” Here 
we split up into tactical formations and steal away to our respective 
“ points of assault " near the enemy's position. We lie “ doggo ” 
until the green and gold lights of dawn slip into the sky, and the 
bayonets of our strong “ screen " get busy with the hostile picket 
trenches, awakening a wall of screaming vicious lead a thousand 
yards long by three feet thick, to bar our farther passage, and shrapnel 
and high explosive begin to swell the obstacle. 

Always our “ front ” shifts like the rays of a great searchlight. 
It seldom stands still for long. It rarely proceeds in a direct line. 
It moves all ways except backwards. It sometimes tacks like a sailing- 
boat against a head-wind. It sweeps vast tracts on its way to its 
objective. Its rate of advance varies according to the stubbornness 
of the enemy and the difficulties of a country that is as bereft of civilised 
facilities as is a blank canvas of paint. 

“ Some job for a subaltern,” remarked Teddy in his best “ grouse ” 
tones. His eyes travelled again from the river to the marsh, a three-mile 
stretch of desert which he and his company had been told off to guard. 

" Of course,” I agreed gravely, as my horse tried to shake the 
million odd flies from his body, " if you feel a bit uncertain about it 
I'll see what the C.O. says ; we might send Major Lee out to run the 
show. There’ll probably be a brigade or so of Turkish cavalry 
* feeling' this ' door.’ ” Teddy swerved his glance suddenly and 
caught the corner of my eye, and his expression loosened to the frank 
grin he could no longer restrain. 

“ You're an infernal young humbug ! ” I remarked. ** You’re 
simply bursting for me to clear off and leave you to it.” 

“ How d'you like my disposition, sir ? ” he asked smilingly. 

“ All right,” I commented briefly. “ Now, I must push off; you’ve 
tested your ‘ line ’ back to headquarters ? " 

He nodded. “ Transport will be out in about half an hour with 
your supplies; send the carts back at once,” I continued, " and it's 
‘ hold on at all costs.' I'll ride out again before night with the C.O. 
to have a look round—if he has time.” 

" Very good, sir,” Teddy answered in his most matter-of-fact 
tones. “ I'll hold on all right, and I hope the blighters do come this 
way," he added anxiously. 

The rest of the story I got two days later from Teddy and from a 
captured Turkish cavalryman. 
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In the heat of the first day Teddy completed and elaborated his 
scheme. The position was one which required nous and military 
knowledge, plus experience in a cunning school of warfare; but its 
young commander was a soldier, and had survived two years of old 
Mesopots. 

Teddy’s supports were three miles behind him, and a big body of 
the enemy somewhere in front. Bar his field telegraph line, he and 
his little company were in the blue. But desert knowledge and soldier 
craftmanship can do much on three days' full rations and ample water 
backed by a couple of Maxims and plenty of ammunition. Teddy 
knew his job, and every Thomas Bedouin Atkins in his command 
shared that knowledge. I should like to tell you in detail exactly 
how Teddy and his men made that three-mile gap into a formidable- 
looking door, but the censor has as sound an objection as the fighting 
soldier to making the enemy as wise as himself; so you must build the 
story for yourself out of skilfully sited trenches—some real, some 
dummies—bunches of hard-faced, bare-kneed, alert rifle-masters, clay 
models, tin cans, and trip-wires; and in the near background a couple 
of concealed platoons as supports and reserves. 

Upon the first night the silence of the desert was unbroken but for 
the faint chorus of croaking frogs from the marsh and the river, and 
the occasional scream of a roaming jackal, and the nearer sounds of 
a cough or snore, and the inadvertent rattle of a sling swivel on a 
sentry's rifle, and when the dawn patrols came in from No Man’s 
Land they " reported no trace " of the enemy. Teddy and his three 
junior officers played despondent bridge during the day in the intervals 
of inspecting arms, position, feet, and food, and cursed the ill-luck 
that was reducing the probability of a " little show " on their own. 
The main operations would probably cause a move forward in a day or 
so, and wash out all chance of a little pocket generalship. 

But the new night found every one in a quite different mood. 
Just when boiling tea had done its work of refreshing the inner soldier, 
and by copious emanation removed the rivulets of dust and sweat 
from the outer soldier, the mirage drifted away in the wake of the 
dropping sun, and a few specks showed up on the forward horizon. 
A little later still, two of Teddy’s small patrols " touched ” some 
enemy scouts—the screen of an advancing reconnoitring troop. This 
inquisitive body was permitted to get sufficiently clqse to pick up just 
as much information as the soldierly young British commander 
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wished to convey. It was skilfully shepherded ‘from marsh to river, 
across the front, by various natural-seeming but subtle-being incidents 
and signs. Some spots it felt in safety, but from other places machine- 
guns purred and rifles sputtered. And finally, when it made a hurried 
withdrawal at the behest of two large patrols which Teddy pushed out 
as a misleading demonstration of strength, the machine-guns were 
moved, sections were readjusted, and C Company was ready to make 
the most of itself. 

The information which the enemy cavalry patrol took back to its 
headquarters was of a nature which indicated that the river flank of 
the British forces was held too strongly to permit of a successful 
piercing demonstration ; but, to make quite certain, the Turkish 
commander determined to make a “ reconnaissance in force.” 

Just before daybreak one of Teddy’s patrols came in to say that 
the enemy was advancing in strength along the marsh flank. Teddy 
grinned at the success of his manoeuvres and camouflage, warned all 
his people, and sent a “ buzzer ” message to the machine-gun officer, 
who was hidden in the marsh with his guns and gunners on sandbag 
emplacements. 

So when the enemy’s screen had safely passed the ambuscade, and 
thus confirmed the previous evening's information as to the safety of 
this line of attack, the main body of the Turkish reconnaissance got 
into deadly range just as the growing light rendered the target clearly 
visible. Instantly the stealthy silence was broken by the raucous 
clamour of the Maxims, plus all the noise that Teddy’s force could 
make in the line with rifles and grenades. 

The reconnaissance broke and retired, leaving many casualties, 
and most of the scouts were “picked off” by Teddy’s entrenched 
pickets. Later on in the morning Teddy sent out stretcher-parties 
and collected those of the fallen enemy who had not been got away. 

• •••••• 

Two nights later, when Teddy and I forgathered again with the 
rest of our little " mess,” with our backs against the wheels of an 
A.T. cart, he gazed thoughtfully across at the twinkling section fires 
upon which the men had been heating their canteens, drained his mug 
of tea to the dregs, and then stretched himself luxuriously on the sun¬ 
baked earth. I threw him my cigarette-case. 

*' Old Mesopots ain’t such a bad spot after all,” he drawled 
peacefully. 
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THE GREATER BATTLE 


M ILTON folded his serviette neatly, rolled it with a certain 
absent-minded precision, and threaded it through the bone 
ring. 

His face was grave and a thought drawn. There was a network of 
liny lines beneath his eyes. He had not slept the previous night, 
though the billet was an unusually comfortable one. 

Wilmott had kept his part of the agreement and both Divisional 
and Corps Headquarters had been splendid. His telegrams sent by 
the faithful Wilmott every hour had been prefaced "X.M." (an "X.M." 
meant " very urgent: clear the line "J, 1 and had been brought to 
Milton’s billet within a quarter of an hour of their despatch from 
London. So he had contented himself with sitting in a big armchair 
in riding-breeches and slippers, waiting, waiting. . . . 

A wire came at two o'clock ; "All well so far . . it ran. Another 
at 2.15 to the same effect. There had been one at three, another a 
few minutes after four, and then silence. 

There was some delay on the wire ; a derailed engine on a Kentish 
line had sent a telegraph pole sprawling and had brought chaos to the 
orderly cords of copper and gutta-percha which carried all manner of 
breathless inquiries, orders, advice, and confidential information. 
To add to the annoyance a daring Aviatik had bombed Pessy, smashing 
one end of the transmitting room of the F.T.O. 

" And I hope,” said the General, leaning over the table and 
employing that mildness of tone which invariably accompanied his 
most ardent expression of views, " I hope that the ‘ bird ’ will arrive 
home to find his breakfast cold and a nasty note from the All-Highest. 
Gott strafe Aviatiks ! ” 

He was a broad, red man with a high forehead, a bald head, and an 
untidy moustache, and he spoke with a certain jovial slowness which 
suggested that he had not made up his mind whether to be amused 
or very angry indeed. One of the aides went to the door and opened it. 

1 The symbols and code letters given in this story differ, for obvious 
reasons, from those employed in the field. 
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" Leave it open and blow the rain! ” said the brigadier. " They 
are having an extra long hate this morning." 

The bang-bang of artillery came with remarkable clearness, for the 
wind was blowing from the trenches. The rifle fire was almost as 
fierce and as incessant as the patter of rain that was falling upon the 
wooden roof of the bam which was, for the moment, the headquarters 
of the 914th Brigade. 

Langley, the thin-faced aide, stood in the open doorway twisting 
his little moustache thoughtfully. 

" There's a telegram for somebody," he announced. 

“ For me ! " 

Milton jumped up from the table and walked quickly to the door 
to meet the dripping orderly. His face fell as he took the envelope. 

“ For you, sir," he said, and handed it to the brigadier. That stout 
man smiled sympathetically. 

“ I shouldn't worry if I were you, Milton,” he said as he opened the 
envelope. " I quite understand how bad you are feeling. . . 

He glanced down at the message. 

“ Vicars has gone," he said briefly. 

There was a little murmur of commiseration. 

" Hard luck—when, sir ? " 

“ This morning," said the General, " crumped in his funk-hole— 
Gathersole wants you, Milton. . . ." 

Another orderly was at the door with a rain-spotted envelope in 
his hand. 

Milton did not dare hope it was for himself. Again the General 
took the message and rose heavily from the table. 

" General attack in front of the 800th," he said briefly; “ we go 
forward in support—get 'em moving, Langley—C.O.'s to see me at 
once. Move up to the south of Loos wood and support the left of 
the 800th; they're pulling back. Milton, they want you badly. . . . 

I want you too, but it’s for divisional work ... go along and see 
the General, he's keen on you—quotes your book and all that sort of 
thing." 

In June* 1913 there was published in London and New York, 
Milton's Theory of Values. It was a little book of 132 pages, and 
attracted some attention, for Major Milton of the Staff College was a 
person who enjoyed considerable fame in military circles. His theory 
was an old one, and the book enjoyed its popularity amongst soldiers 
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for exactly the same reason that so many books are popular, namely, 
because it put old facts in a new and readable way. 

Milton's view was the very negation of the humanitarian view. 
Life was nothing—success in battle was everything. Sentimentality 
was the poison of national and military systems. Do you mourn the 
grain of wheat you eat in the shape of a bread morsel ? asked Milton. 
Would you preserve all grain for seed ? He proved that if you did 
Nature would step in and vitiate the value of wheat as a foodstuff. 
Destruction was essential to creation, and so on and so forth. 

At the Staff College they called him the “ man of blood.” His wife 
called him Jacky, and when her friends told her how pleased she must 
be that her husband was now in his element (for he was in the hottest 
part of the Flanders battle-line), she looked at them strangely, and 
said that perhaps it would be better if he were at home. They wondered 
at this, but there was no occasion for their bewilderment. 

A stained grey car dropped him at Headquarters, and his interview 
with the divisional general was short. 

”... Poor old Vicars has gone,” said the General; " all the wires 
have been messed up. . . . Did you get your good news, by the way ? 
I’m sorry—the devil is in the wires to-day. You’ll find everything 
made good. Here is the rough idea. ...” 

He was closeted with the Divisional Commander for half an hour 
studying the map and jotting down the notes of his superior’s 
orders. 

” Hold ’em up—that is all we need do. Keep a fatherly eye on 
No. 16; there is a new regiment there, and they’re rather jumpy. 
Keep * 63 * up to the mark; he’s a lethargic devil—poor old Vicars 
knew ’em all like a book. . . .” 

Milton made his way on foot to his position. 

He was under shell fire for half an hour before he came up to the 
bomb-proof shelter. He had to pass the shattered dug-out wherein 
Vicars had sat amidst a ganglion of telephone wires directing affairs 
for his General until a chance shot from the enemy’s 8.2 had wrecked 
the shelter. 

Vicars himself, his hands crossed on his breast and his face mercifully 
hidden beneath a wagon-cover, lay by the side of the sodden road. 
Milton scarcely gave him a glance as he passed. Vicars had been one 
of his best friends, but there was no time for sorrow or sentiment, 
especially sentiment. He remembered with a whimsical smile the 
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dead man’s weakness ... he was the most truculent bridge player 
in the division. 

Milton came to the new shelter. Men were piling earth upon its 
roof, arid a dozen engineers in their shirt-sleeves, despite the pouring 
rain, were sorting out a confusion of wires with maddening deliberation 
—maddening to the infantry officers who watched the operation, 
perfectly understandable to the phlegmatic R.E. officer who super¬ 
intended the proceedings. 

" We shall be ready for you in ten minutes, sir," he said. 

Milton sat down under a dripping privet hedge, philosophical 
and calm. The roar and crash of the battle impressed him less to-day 
than ever it had done. He saw a greater battle—a terrific combat 
between the cruel and inexorable and the weak and helpless. He 
sensed with a numb anguish the fight that the woman he loved was 
waging in solitude and suffering, and the sweat stood on his forehead 
at the thought. 

What was Vicars ? What were these men who he knew were 
falling by the score with every tick of his watch ? What cause would 
justify so overwhelming a terror as waited by her pillow ? . . . 

Phew! 

He stood up and whistled. The hand he raised to wipe his damp 
face was shaking. 

" Ready, sir ! " 

He nodded and slid down the steep bank into the roomy apartment 
which the engineers had prepared. They had created some sort of 
ventilation, but there was no light save the four electric lights fed 
from portable batteries and the one big oil lamp turned low, but raised 
in a moment of emergency. A narrow table in the middle of the room 
was covered by a map, on which an officer was arranging little oblong 
blocks of wood, each bearing a symbol. 

“ You'll find these correct, sir,” said the officer, and Milton made 
no reply. He threw his hat to a chair, took up the telephone helmet, 
and held it whilst the other explained rapidly all that had taken place 
in the last hour. 

Then Milton fastened the receivers to his ears, adjusted the 
vulcanite mouthpiece, and opened his note-book. 

He pressed in a plug. 

“ Hullo, ' io,' . . . Hullo! Yes—it’s all right, they crumped 
us, but the wires are all working now. Hang on to your present 
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trench. . . . Yes. . . . Yes, I know! But you must repair it. . . . 
I’ll do what I can for you. ..." 

He fitted another plug. 

" Hullo, ‘ 27 ’! Shrapnel in front of Number 10. . . . Shorten 
your range by fifty yards—‘ 10 ’ says you’re firing between trenches." 

" Hullo, ‘ 28'! What are you doing ? Can you put a little 
shrapnel in front of ' 10 ’ ? ” 

“ Hullo, 16 '! No, no ! The wires have been smashed. You 
must hold on with your teeth—we are sending two battalions to 
support you. ..." 

They came at him without ceasing. 

The red discs clicked dqwn one after the other, the deep-toned 
buzzer growled, “ smack " went the plug, and . . . 

“ 'Lo ! 'lo! ‘ 18 ’ talking. There's a battery to our right front 
giving us hell! The Canadians are getting it . . . they’ve signalled 
their wire is cut by shrapnel . . . no.no*. . . ’phone line, I mean . . . 
see what you can do with those guns, my dear chap. ..." 

Some of the voices were calm, almost jocular; some conveyed 
their tense mood; some were frankly nerve-ragged. " 17" was 
imperious. " 45 ” under heavy fire and losing heavily drawled an 
insulting inquiry as to the health of Battery 29. 

“ For God’s sake send him to see an oculist—he’s shelling every¬ 
thing except the Boche. ..." 

Milton put in his plug. 

"Hullo,‘29 ’1 Your firing is erratic. . . . Hullo, hullo. . . 

" Beg pardon, sir." The voice through the 'phone was pure 
Cockney and pitched in its most strident key. " Whole bloomin’ 
battery's wiped out, sir—all except me an’ another feller—we're 
workin’ No. 2 gun. . . . * Jack Johnson ’ hit us fair an’ square . . . 
we’re both drivers, but we’re doin’ our best." 

Milton licked his dry lips. 

" All right . . . hang on and cease firing . . . what is your 
name ? ’’ 

" Driver Gold, 9ir." The voice was eager. He nosed distinction— 
and deservedly so. He was husky with the tremendous consciousness 
of his act. "No. 17435 Driver G.'Gold, 104th Battery, R.F.A., 
sir ... me an’ Driver Percer . . . we've bin workin' one gun for 
half an hour. . . . Major’s dead under the next limber, an' told us 
to go on firin', sir—' Fire to the last. . . . 
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“ All right—get under cover and leave the gun," said Milton 
sharply, and cut off all further eloquence by pulling out the plug. 
He slipped it into the next hole. " Hullo ‘ 41'! Do you know that 
‘ 29' is out of action ? Send up a detachment." 

" Hullo l H.Q. Mark Drivers Gold and Percer, 104th Battery, 
for inquiry. . . ." 

“ Hullo I What’s that, ‘ 16 ’ ? Going back ! You can't go 
back ... it doesn't matter a damn! You've got to hold on. . . . 
Who is it speaking . . . eh ? . . . Where is the Colonel ... is he ? 
I'm sorry—but you must hold on, my boy. The men don't want to 
come back ? of course not . . . don't be a strategist—hold on f " 

How cheerfully, how carelessly, he condemned them to death ! 
He knew the boy who had spoken—a youngster who had dined at 
Headquarters Mess a week or two ago, full of bubbling enthusiasm, 
all a-chuckle with happiness at the thought of the fun ahead. Now 
his voice was high pitched, almost wailing. Milton could imagine the 
grey of his face, and the blue, black shadows that come under the eyes 
of men who have not slept for nights together. 

He looked up at the big, moon-faced clock over the switchboard. 
The hands pointed to five minutes after nine. 

Wilmott’s first wire told him of the beginning—had the end come ? 

Oh, it was so much greater a thing that she was fighting for. 

For these pieces in the game, who moved in blind obedience to his 
word, there was a chance that they might come through the mad-bull 
smash of battle unscathed. 

For her ... he winced. 

The General came into the shelter and looked for a long time at 
the map, whilst Milton went mechanically about his work, admonish¬ 
ing, encouraging, imploring. He was the croupier of fate. Though 
he might not spin the wheel, he could call the winners and table the 
losses. 

" Hullo, ' 85 ' I Get your guns going on ' 14/ please. . . . 

" Hullo, ‘ 19'! Go ahead now and cany that breastwork. . . . 
Machine-guns ? Exactly where ? . . . Wait! 

"Hullo, *37’ 1 Hullo, ‘38'I Hullo, ‘43M Dead centre of 
position before * 19 *—H.E. shells and rapid fire. . • . 

" Hullo, * 19'—are we hitting ? Good! 

" Hullo,' 37 '—go ahead with your H.E. You're making direct hits. 

" Hullo, ‘ 19 ’ I Arc you ready ? Good, good I 
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” Hullo, ‘ 37 '1 'Lo,' 38 ' I . . . Lengthen your range before ‘ 19.' 

u Hullo, * 19 ’ 1 ... Off you go and good luck 1 " * 

The Divisional General stood by the table taking in the situation 
which the map revealed and his face was grave. A whole line of 
trenches had been lost, in some cases the second line was gone, and the 
enemy attack‘was developing in fury. 

Milton was an automaton, working out the combinations exactly, 
precisely, cold-bloodedly. The General frowned, and yet his chief 
of staff was doing nothing to which exception might be taken. He 
was playing the game correctly. . . . 

“ Hullo, ‘ 19 '1 What ha9 happened ? But you must take it! 
Try again. I know, I know. . . . How many men have you left ? ” 

The General, watching the other’s face, saw the grimace and guessed 
the answer which had been given. 

" Try again . . . the safety of the line depends on it. . . . Tell 
the men. ... I’ll give you artillery support. 

“ Hullo, * 37*1 . . . Shrapnel in front of ‘ 19 '— ” 

Click went the plug to another hole. 

“ Hullo, ‘ 38 ' I—Shrapnel in front of ' 19 *- 

“ Hullo, ‘ 45 ’ 1 —Shrapnel in front of ‘ 19 ’- 

" Hullo, ' 19 ' I—How's that ?—Good ? " 

He looked up at the clock and half turned his head to the door of 
the chamber. 

" Did you get your wire, Milton ? ” The Major shook his head. 

“ It is damnable, sir 1 " he said fretfully. “ Four hours—five 
hours all but ten minutes and not a word. . . . It's awful.” 

Lieutenant-General Sir Gordon Fansome stared at him thoughtfully, 
and stood watching and listening as the nimble fingers of his subordinate 
manipulated the red plugs or re-pinned a new position on the map 
before him. 

" We shall lose that salient,” said the General suddenly as yet 
another little block came back on the mottled map. Milton shook 
his head. 

” It is holding and so is 29—the main attack must succeed there 
if it succeeds at all . . . they’ve tried three times and failed.” 

" We're losing a tremendous number of men,” said the General, 
clearing his throat. 

“ What is a-" Milton stopped short. He was going to ask 

what was a life or two, but somehow the words would not come. 
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" Nineteen will never get up I” said the General, and then the 
buzzer croaked. 

" Hullo, iq . . . good ! Dig yourselves in and hold on ! " 

" Hullo, hullo ! ” 

He called six artillery numbers rapidly. 

" Nineteen are at ' 22,’ put shrapnel all round them and go on till 
I tell you to stop. 

“ Hullo, * 77 ’! Hullo, sir. Take your battalion up to support 
19, please—get 'em up into ig’s old trenches." 

The General rubbed his unshaven chin, and it was a gesture of 
indecision. 

" Will that save it ? ” he asked. 

Milton did not answer. 

He was listening with puckered brows to the urgent voice at the 
other end of the wire. 

"... It is impossible for us to hold on, sir. Half the trench is 
blown in and both my machine-guns are out of action ... it is 
murder to keep U9 here . . . how many ? I don’t suppose there are 
thirty men left on their feet, and the Boches are bombing . . . oh, 
God 1 " 

There was silence. Milton showed his teeth and waited. Presently 
another voice spoke. 

" Mr. Fulton killed, sir. . . . What shall we do ? Sergeant 
Appleby is speaking.” 

" Hold on, sergeant—I’ll do what I can." 

" Hullo, 33! Shrapnel in front of 16, go on till I tell you to 
stop. 

" Hullo, hullo 1 —stop shrapnel in front of 19 and give it to 16 . . . 
as hard as you can. . , . Hullo! Heavy Battery put a few shells 
behind 16." 

" Hullo, 16 f Hullo, sergeant 1 Our heavy shells are falling behind 
you. Bolt back to the craters and dig in. . . 

" Hullo l " 

The voice was a new one to Milton . . . the indicator had fallen 
on a connection which he had not used—the red line which connected 
him with General Headquarters miles away in the rear. 

It was a faint voice and was half smothered in a confused babble 
of talk as though fifty men were all speaking at once. 

Scraps came to him. 
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" Ye9 . . . not to-night . . . cases consigned to Havre. . . . 
Yes. I'm returning ... it should be on Army Form B! 76. . . ." 

A gruffer note nearer at hand. 

" Divisional H.Q. . . . take this. . . . 

" Yes, yes ! " said Milton hoarsely, for he had recognised the first 
" Hullo." 

Again the faint voice. 

"Awfully kind. . . . War Office. . . . Jacky, dear, can you 
hear . . . ? " 

" Yes," he whispered. 

" It is a boy, dear. . . . Dr. Wilmott says . . . beautiful child. . .. 
I’m so happy. . . ." 

Then the telephone clicked. 

" Finished, sir," said the gruffer voice. 

The indicator of 16 fell. 

" Got to the crater, sir . . . think we can hold on." Milton did 
not answer—he lay over the table, his head on his arms, sobbing like 
a child. 
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AN AUTUMN GATHERING 

i 

S OFTLY the diffused colours of an autumn evening were shed 
about the quiet Prussian garden. Two years had passed since 
the proud feet of war had first swept over Europe, but they 
had not touched that green orchard and its sheltered paths and grey 
stone seat on which they were sitting, the two lovers, with the sunset 
falling round them like a rose-red angelus. They were both young. 
Gretchen, dark and slim, with her hair still falling like troubled waters 
about her neck, was only seventeen, and Pieter could not have seen 
more than twenty summers pass. But he already bore the burden of 
manhood, the burden that the day demanded of every man whether 
lie willed it or not; on his shoulders were the epaulettes of a lieutenant, 
and the hour of love was charged with the sorrow of parting. 

“ Oh, Pieter, it's been so wonderful these last seven days," Gretchen 
was saying. " I never knew I could love any one as I love you. 
You've been so good to me, Pieter." 

" Have I ? Nothing like what you've been to me." 

" You have, dear; you’ve given me everything, and we're going 
to be so happy." 

" If they let us, Gretchen.” 

He spoke slowly, as if he saw further than his words. 

“ But, Pieter, father’ll be awfully pleased; he’s often said . . ." 

“ I didn't mean your father," he said, smiling a little bitterly. 

“ But who else ? ” 

" The English." 

" Oh, don’t talk like that, Pieter," she cried, catching his hand 
fiercely, despairingly almost. " They won’t take you, not you. 

I want you so much, so very much I " 

And the eyes turned to his were full of a helpless pleading that 
tore his heart; die seemed to rely on him so much, and he felt power¬ 
less to help her. 

For Pieter was one of those to whom tender words did not come 
easily. The son of a colonel, he had been all his life under the rigour 
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of military discipline, and he had grown up proud and purposeful 
with the traditions of the Hohenzollems strong within him, a man 
to command men. His military education was complete, and in a 
month or so it was to be put to the test among the Russian snows and 
the Flanders swamp. For nineteen years he had followed the sheltered, 
ordered way that led to a commission ; and to such a one, love, which 
is giving and not getting, had not come easily. There had been so 
many barriers of reserve. 

But for one radiant week he had loved and had been loved. Hour 
after hour the two lovers had sat and talked in the orchard out of 
view of any alien eyes, while day after day had slowly passed over 
their heads—the mornings dripping with golden mists, the afternoons 
drowsy with heat, the evenings scattering colour. 

For Gretchen these seven days had marked the transition from 
girl to woman'. During them she had learnt what it was to love, 
what it was to be a woman, and what was the chief glory of her 
womanhood, the surrender of it prodigally to love. 

And it was over; the next day Pieter was to join his regiment, 
and the war would sweep him from her, somewhere beyond her reach, 
where her love would be powerless to protect him. A sadness had 
fallen on them with the failing light, and they sat in silence holding 
each other's hands very tight, pressing close to one another, trying to 
believe that they were not unhappy and that the future was not 
wholly dark. 

" I wonder," said Gretchen, " I wonder whether this orchard has 
ever seen anything like this before ? It is so old.” 

" There has never been anything like this before.” 

“ But there are other lovers besides us, Pieter.” 

" Not like this, though,” he repeated. 

" Oh, but why, silly ? ” 

“ Because of you ; there could not be two you's.” The words 
came awkwardly, and his iace flushed as -he spoke them; but they 
came straight from his heart, and Gretchen knew it. 

” Oh, Pieter,” she cried impulsively, ” you are an awful dear l ” 

" And next year,” she went on, after a pause, " what will it be 
like ? Perhaps the war will be over. Perhaps we shall be here again 
together and safe, and we'll be able to get married. Oh, Pieter, 
darling, there’s never any one been so happy as we are going to be.” 

" If only they'll let us,” he said again. 
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" But they will, they will. They could not be so cruel as that. 
This time next year you'll be home, and for always.” 

” Perhaps, but I’m afraid you'll be alone in the orchard next year.” 

” Well, then, I shall send you a large box of apples," she said; 
” and when you eat them you’ll think of all the hours we've spent here, 
and in a way,” she added, with a forced attempt at gaiety, “ you'll 
have something of the orchard with you, and I shall be here. So in 
a way we shall be in the orchard just the same, shan't we ? ” she 
laughed unhappily. For a moment she fought against her tears, but 
love was to her so fresh and wonderful, and she was too young and 
impressionable to be able to hide her feelings. 

“ Oh, Pieter, Pieter,” she sobbed, " we’ve had such a splendid time, 
and we are going to be so unhappy soon." 

“ No, no.” 

” Oh, yes, we shall, darling ; you know we shall.” 

And because he knew even more surely than she did how hardly 
things would go with them he said nothing; all he could do was to 
hold her tightly in his arms, and as she lay like a fluttered bird against 
his shoulder her weakness seemed to find a comfort in his strength. 

Slowly the sunset faded to a chill, grey twilight. Gretchen 
shivered. 

“ We shall have to go in soon,” she said ; ” it's getting cold.” 

For a few minutes more they sat there in silence, then rose towards 
the house. As they passed the gate they paused, and, turning, looked 
back at the orchard that had held for them so many radiant hours. 

“ It's pretty miserable, Gretchen." 

She looked up at him with tear-dimmed eyes. 

” But we've had a good time ? ” 

” There's nothing I'd have different. Oh, Gretchen, Gretchen,” 
he cried, ” I love you, love you so terribly I I can't do without you ! " 

” We're going to be wonderfully happy afterwards, Pieter.” 

Very tenderly he folded her into his arms and kissed the pathetic, 
trembling mouth. 

“ If they let us,” he said softly, “ if they let us." 

II 

The last days of October swept Pieter to the Rumanian campaign 
and the fatigue and weariness of a relentless pursuit. During those 
days his upbringing stood him in good stead. With unflinching eyes 
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he saw the squalor and carnage of battle. That attitude of callous 
indifference that every soldier has to wear cane naturally to him ; 
all his life he had been learning to obey, and he had learnt his lesson. 
Yet through each dragging day and each sleepless night he retained 
the image of Gretchen fresh in his heart. For he was not one of those 
to whom love comes and goes easily. The heart once steeled and 
hardened against love, now that love had taken possession of it, was 
equally strong in its retention. War, with its absence and misery and 
inevitable deadening of the receptive faculties against which mortal 
love can often avail nothing, was unable to touch him. Prussian 
militarism, for all its arrogance and assumption and aggression, had 
to a large extent rendered him superior to human weakness. 

Towards Christmas he was slightly wounded and invalided home, 
and the days of his convalescence spent between the hospital and 
Gretchen were the happiest he had ever known. Sitting before a fire, 
they would talk of all they had done and all they were going to do. 
Wonderful dreams they fashioned in the glowing coals. They saw 
before them the long, untroubled succession of days when they would 
be together, with their children growing up round them, and Pieter 
rising to a position of high command, and then life would be assuredly 
good. Wonderful dreams they made—wonderful, evanescent, fading 
dreams. 

It passed, inevitably, as all happiness must, and once more they 
were faced by the sorrow of parting. 

" We haven't seen much of our orchard this time," said Pieter, 
looking out through the windows at the boughs piteous with dripping 
rain. 

“ No, but the summer will be here soon." 

“ And my leave should be due about then.” 

" And if it isn’t," she said, with a sad, flickering smile, " I’ll send 
you those apples. It will be something, won't it ? " 

" It will remind me of a great deal." 

hi 

February came and went, March wailed fitfully over Europe, and 
the business of slaughter went on. At times Pieter’s courage seemed 
hardly equal to the forces opposed to it. Often some chance phrase 
or incident drove him to face the terrible law of averages and the 
certainty of his own uncertainty. Of the men who Had fought beside 
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him in September there remained but few; some of them were 
wounded, some maimed, the majority so much scattered flesh. So 
many had fallen; what reason had he to imagine himself immune 
from the common lot of his fellow-men ? A year ago he would not 
have cared greatly ; but now his life was no longer his, but Gretchen's, 
only remaining his in as far as it was his to make her happy. 

“ I could make her happy—I could, I know I could,” he would 
say to himself; and then came the invariable corollary, " If they 
only let me.” 

Followed moments of blind depression when he saw his generation, 
a generation that might have done big things, designed by the God 
that was called good for no other purpose than to play the alternate 
rdles of butcher and cattle. . . . The moment passed, and the heavy 
gateways of his upbringing shut upon his qualms. 

Slowly the protracted winter passed, and the short spring yielded 
to a summer of metallic heat. Slowly Pieter’s leave drew nearer. 
It was due about the end of August—that month of red-gold leaves 
and autumn gatherings, when the orchard would be splashed with 
colour and sunshine. 

“ Oh, my darling boy,” Gretchen wrote to him, " it’s not so very 
long now, and we shall be together as we were last year, as we shall 
be through all the days that are to be ours. Things may be difficult 
for us now, but when I think of all that lies before us, and of how happy 
we are going to be, I know that life has been very good to us, Pieter, 
and that we have no right to complain. . . 

And then, just before his leave came through, the English started 
their succession of blows in Flanders, and Pieter’s division was hurried 
north. 

Three days later he was occupying a pillbox a little way back from 
the front line. It was a position that, more than any other, demanded 
a complete and utter fearlessness. If the enemy attacked and broke 
through they would have to hold out till the end. There was no such 
order as retire. All that they could hope for was that the English 
would not attack before they were relieved. 

The days dragged monotonously. On both sides there were heavy 
bombardments, but the expected attack did not come, and Pieter 
began to hope once more. 

Two nights before the relief was due a big parcel came up with the 
rations. 
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" Something for you, sir," said the sergeant, “ loolft like fruit; 
it's marked fragile.” 

It was the box of apples they had spoken of so often. Inside was 
a letter from Gretchen. 

" After all, darling," it ran, " it looks as if you would not be 
coming home, so I am sending you these apples with my love. It is 
a great disappointment; but, dearest, we love each other so much 
that we can never be really apart. We are one, and, Pieter, it is only 
a very little while to so much happiness. The war must end soon, 
and then all this will seem a very little thing. ..." 

*' A very little thing." Pieter repeated the words and sighed. 
" A very little thing." 

" There’s a lot more stuff coming over this morning than usual, 
sir," said the sergeant, as he woke Pieter next morning. 

" There is a bit, perhaps, but they always are a bit noisy about now. 
It’ll die down in an hour or so.” 

But this morning the brazen fury went on growing more and more 
insistent, howling like a wild god in pain. Suddenly through the noise 
of guns came the sound of voices ; cries were mingled indiscriminately : 
" Never mind the wounded !”...“ Don't lose direction there ! " 
" Look out, they're coming 1 ” 

Pieter and the sergeant looked one another straight in the face. 

“ They are running, sergeant. Who are they ? ’’ 

“ Saxons, sir. Shall I turn a gun on them, sir ? Might turn them 
back.” 

" No, let the filth pass." 

And with cold, steady eyes Pieter, watching the retreat flicker 
through the smoke, watched the gun crash round it, watched the 
ignominy that death can make of a man. Of the English he could 
see nothing owing to the dust of the bombardment. It was no use 
opening fire; he would only mow down his own men. There was 
nothing to do but to sit and wait, and for want of anything better to 
do he went on with the letter he had been writing Gretchen to thank 
her for the fruit. 

From the men's part of the building came whispers full of an 
unworded fear. 

“ Who do you think they are ? " said one. 

“ Let's hope it's not the Scotch." 
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“ They don't take prisoners." 

“ Is there any chance of our holding out ? " 

" Might do." 

" I don't want to be taken prisoner," said the first speaker again. 

Pieter heard him, and smiled bitterly. " And you are not going 
to be, either," he muttered to himself. 

" Barrage lifting, sir 1 " shouted the sergeant. 

Pieter dropped his letter. 

Through the slit window he could just see the dim lines of advancing 
troops. For a few minutes he fired the gun with a desperate coolness. 
He saw a small body of infantry scatter beneath the bullets; then a 
shell pitched close, killing the sergeant and putting the gun out of action. 

Pieter turned back to the pillbox. 

" Come out there ! " he yelled to the huddled crowd inside. “ Out 
you get, bombs and bayonets ! " 

The English were now swarming round his position. One by one 
Pieter sent his men out through the narrow door into the open. The 
last man passed, his knees sagging with dread, and Pieter turned to 
follow him. For one moment he thought tempestuously of all that life 
had offered him, only to take away. He thought of Gretchen, of their 
love, of that orchard of shade and sunshine, of its apples left untouched 
behind him, of the dreams and hopes irrevocably lost. . . . The 
crowded picture faded out, and he sprang after his men. 

For a moment or two with bombs and grenades he held the invader 
back ; then numbers told, and the bayonets had their fill of blood. 

iv 

That night a sub-section of machine-guns was moved up to the 
silent pillbox to consolidate the newly-formed line. Tired and muddy, 
the men flocked round the entrance. 

" Took some taking this, I should think,” said one. 

“ Gawd, yes I Look at the dead." 

“ Bloody little of the kamerad touch here, I guess.” 

" Now then, you men ! ” shouted the officer. " Get a move on 
and shove all those bodies into shell-holes! We've got to live here, 
remember." 

It was a job that three years ago most of them would have fought 
shy of, but they had grown callous to death as to everything else. 
With coarse, heavy jokes they set to work on the riddled corpses. 

" One of them's an officer." 


VOL. xx 
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" Good enough ! That'll mean souvenirs—eh, sergint ? "' 

" Last year on the Somme I got a gold watch, but when I was 
wounded a bastard of an R.A.M.C. orderly pinched it." 

“ Time enough for souvenirs to-morrow," cried the officer. " Get 
along with those Boches.” 

Just as it was growing light the two gun teams and their officer 
were beginning to settle down in the pillbox. The men were eagerly 
searching for souvenirs, and a cry of excitement greeted each discovery. 

“ Look here, young men, here's a whacking great box of apples ! " 
cried the sergeant suddenly ; the men flocked round, chattering gaily. 

" Guess his old woman sent that out." 

“ What would she think if she could see us eating them now ? " 

" Cost 'er a tidy bit, too ! " 

“ Good old Fritz! 'E knows ’ow to live, straight 'e do." 

" Have one, sir ? " said the sergeant. 

The officer caught the apple as it was slung over to him, but he 
did not seem to notice it. Very still and quiet he sat, reading the 
unfinished letter to Gretchen. For he was young, and he was a lover, 
and beneath the abrupt awkward sentences he knew how strong a 
flame had burnt. Through the deep window he could jus^ see the 
German where he had been flung, a crumpled heap of flesh, useless, 
a thing ; yet twenty hours earlier it had been alive, with how deep a 
love, with how much power for good. 

Then he looked at the apple in his hand, and he remembered that 
he was hungry and that it was war. 

V 

The same dawn that crept over the Flanders flats, over the 
corruption and the filth, fell in tremulous shafts of light across the 
lovers' orchard. During the night there had been wind and rain, and 
to Gretchen, looking out from her gabled window on to the dripping 
boughs and dank, fluttering leaves, the world seemed calamitous with 
the sense of passing beauty. Summer was over, and the burnished 
golds of autumn were fading out. 

“ It is too late now," she said to herself. Even if he were to 
come now it would be too late. We shall just have to look forward 
to next year. It won't be so veiy long, and perhaps by then the war 
will be over." 

As indeed for her it already was. . 



THE SLEUTH HOUND 


Alec Waugh 

" ' "I—'ERD the latest, Kid ? ” 

■H “ Nawh, Steve, what is it ? Cap’n gone on leave ? ” 

* " No such luck. There’s a chance of makin’ twenty quid 

and getting a month's leave.” 

Private Walker sat up suddenly. 

” What's that ? Month's leave, did yer say ? Not likely.” 

“ Straight, though ; just 'ad it from the Sergint; if any one catches 
a Boche spy 'e gets twenty quid an' a month’s leave.” 

Private Walker's face lit up suddenly, as one who has seen the 
beatific vision. 

« 

” Stuff to give 'em, ay,” said his companion. 

But he did not answer. There rose before him dreams of a re¬ 
splendent future. A month’s leave and twenty pounds to spend on 
it. Gawd, but what a time he would have 1 Cinemas and music 
halls, joy rides and restaurants. For four weeks he could live like a 
lord ; but the secret must be kept fast. 

" Now look 'ere, Alf,” he said cunningly, " don't you go telling 
the chaps about this. We must keep this to ourselves like. Don’t 
do to 'ave too many in the know.” 

" You're right there. Kid,” said Steve ; " dead right. This is our 
job.” 

“ Yes,” said Private Walker, and sank back into his dreams. 

From that moment onwards Private Walker was a changed man. 
No one in the gun team could understand it. 

” Look 'ere, you chaps,” he said that evening. ” I don’t sleep so 
well o' nights nowadays, and if any of you likes to turn in a bit longer, 

I don’t mind doing an extra guard or two if any one wants me to.” 

Six voices rose in one unanimous discordant wail: 

" Me.” 

" Well, I can’t do ’em all, you know ; I’ll take it in turns. You 
don’t mind, do you, corporal ? ** 
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From the end of the dug-out a drowsy voice muttered that if any 
one was fool enough to want to go on guard, they blooming well could. 
As long as some one was sentry over the gun, he didn't care a farthing 
who it was. 

And so Private Walker mounted guard over the gun for twelve 
hours of the twenty-four; and the rest of the gun team, accepting 
gratefully the gifts of Providence, drank off their rum ration and slept. 

As a sentry Private Walker had in the past been a sloppy, somnolent 
individual. Times without number Mr. Ferguson had found him at 
his post with his rifle unloaded ; never had Captain Evans extracted 
from him a satisfactory explanation of the procedure necessary in 
case of gas. F.P. No. 2 had come his way with monotonous regularity. 
He was quite the dud man of No. 305 Machine Gun Company, and 
it was the fervent wish of every officer and N.C.O. in the company 
that, when the Brigadier paid one of his periodical visits to the gun. 
Private Walker would not be the man on guard. 

But the miracle happened. From being lazy and sleepy-eyed, 
Private Walker became vigilant, keen, ruthless in the pursuance of 
his duty. He was the terror of any one passing near him. On dark 
nights it was bad enough to be suddenly confronted with his fierce 
peering face, hoarse roar, and bayonet levelled at the throat. But 
it was worse on the clear nights, when the moonlight fell over long 
stretches of bleak moorland. For it did not matter how far away a 
figure was, the sentry’s “ Who are you ? ” thundered across the night: 
and it was no good for the man once spotted to shout back, “ Signaller 
with a message for Division.” Private Walker’s word, “ Advance 
and be recognised,” had gone forth, and there was no gainsaying it. 
The signaller had to come back the whole five hundred yards, and 
satisfy that sleuth hound of spies that he was not a Prussian guardsman 
masquerading as a “ Jock.” And like every man with a true sense 
of duty, rank and position meant nothing at all to Walker. Even 
the captain of the R.E.'s was dragged before the inscrutable tribunal. 
For a moment or two he had demurred. 

" Look here; damn it, man,” he had shouted back; ” I'm in a 
hurry. It’s all right. I'm a captain of the R.E.'s.” 

Private Walker said nothing; he loaded a round into the breech 
and fired into the night. 

The captain came. 

For a fortnight this went on; the gun team was relieved, and 
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went back to detail, spent a few days there; then back into the 
line. 

" Still like doing buckshee guards. Walker ? ” said the corporal. 

He nodded. He was one of those men who, when the hand is 
once set to the plough, do not turn back. His mind was only capable 
of holding one idea at a time, and at the present moment it was wholly 
obsessed with the lust of thwarting the Boche. 

The climax was reached two days later. 

Major Dunstan had only a week back been promoted to the 
Divisional Staff, as Divisional Machine-Gun Officer, and the first days 
of his consulship were spent in the reconnaissance of the gun positions 
under his command; 305, being the divisional company, he left to 
the last, and so till the time that Private Walker returned to the line 
his company as a whole had seen next to nothing of the Major. Not 
having come into personal contact with him, they were merely aware 
of his existence, as they were of the General's—a remote being who 
was a necessary, but none the less insignificant, part of the establish¬ 
ment of a division. 

And so the tall, angular figure that obeyed Private Walker's im¬ 
perative summons to “ advance and be recognised " was quite f unknown 
to that indefatigable worthy. 

“ 305th Company, aren't you ? ” said the Major. 

“ Yes, sir." 

“ No. 36c gun position ? " 

“ Yes, sir." 

" Now, let's see, where’s the gun on your left ? " 

Private Walker looked at him suspiciously. What right had 
this man to be asking him all these questions ? He wasn’t one of 
his company’s officers. Still, he was an officer. 

" Over there, sir, behind that tree." 

" Yes, exactly," went on the Major; " and what's your target ? " 

Before answering. Private Walker gave him a very searching 
glance. This was suspicious. German spies often dressed up as 
officers. He had read about that; and who but a German spy would 
want to ask him all this ? Still, he would make quite sure. 

“ Point on the Bapaume Road, sir, three hundred yards north 
of Thiepval.” 

" Yes, that's good," went on the Major, happily ignorant of the 
thoughts flooding tempestuously through Walker’s mind. " And now 
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what about your battle lines, supposing the Germans were «to break 
through ? " 

That settled him, a bayonet flashed at the Major’s throat. 

" 'Ands up!” shouted the sentry. " 'Ere, Sergint, 'ere; I've got 
a spy! ” 

" But, damn it, man,” spluttered the Major, ” is this a joke ? ” 

” You'll find it a joke when you're in one of them cages. 'Ere, 
Sergint, this is 'im ! ” 

The sergeant looked a bit doubtful, remembering Walker’s exploits 
in the past. 

*' Are you certain, Walker ? ” 

" Yes, Sergint; 'e must go to the Cap’n. May I take 'im ? ” 

” But, look here, Sergeant,” said the Major, “ we can’t have this. 
We’re at war now.” 

“ Don't care what the 'ell we're at. You’re a Boche; and I am going 
to get twenty quid and a month’s leave. May I take him off, Sergint ? ” 

The sergeant thought for a moment. Walker was a most aban¬ 
doned fool, but then, if it were a Boche it wouldn’t do for him to let 
it go; and whatever happened, Walker was responsible. 

” All right. Walker. Take him off.” 

“ Thanks, Sergint, you'll see me off on leave to-morrer, I expect. 
Come on, you ! ” he flung at the prisoner. And the Major, resigning 
himself to the inevitable, followed dutifully. After all, he had a sense 
of humour. 

Triumphantly Private Walker led his spoil before Captain Evans. 

” German spy, sir I 'E approached my post in a most suspicious 
way, sir; asked me a lot of questions, sir. Saw as 'ow it must be a 
spy, sir-” 

He broke off in the middle. The Captain was looking at him 
with a look that spelt 28 days' F.P* No. 1. 

" Do you know who you’ve arrested, Walker ? ” he said, his voice 
dangerously cool. 

” No, sir. Thought as 'ow it were-" 

*' It’s Major Dunstan, the Divisional Machine-Gun Officer.” 

Private Walker stood and gaped. 

” You may go. Walker,” said the Captain. 

He fled. 

Next day he was once more on the field punishment list. Captain 
Evans had dealt out retribution lavishly. 
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“ Well/' said the sergeant, “ what can you expect, making a 
fool of yourself like that ? You’ve got what you deserve, of course; 
the Captain's fed up. Think what sort of a name you've got the 
company." 

But Walker made no reply; he sat solidly on a S.A.A. box, 
and no one could get a word out of him. 

That night all his military enthusiasm had vanished. Fatigue 
parties walked within a hundred yards of him unchallenged. Signallers 
came and went undisturbed; and when he saw a figure, carrying a 
huge sandbag, loom up before him, he merely mumbled, " Who are 
you ? " without getting up from the box he sat upon. 

" R.E.,” answered the figure. 

And a long stout man with a huge moustache, like a Bairnsfather 
cartoon, plumped himself down beside him. 

“ Terrible war this, mate," said the Engineer. 

" Oh, bloomin’ terrible." 

“ What's your job ? " 

" Damn it all. I just sit 'ere over the gun; and if the S.O.S. 
goes up I fire." 

" What's the S.O.S. now, mate ? " 

" Four greens. But it won’t never go up. Boche won't never 
attack." 

“ Many of your crowd about ? " went on the sympathetic fatigue- 
man. 

“ Yes, there’s a gun over there, and another over there, and one 
behind the ridge. Four of 'em in all. Awful life, believe me. We 
'ave to learn pages of stuff about what we’d do if the Boche breaks 
through." 

“ And what would you do, mate ? ” 

“ Drop a ruddy barrage just behind the wood in front, catch 
the Boche consolidating, or some rot. I don't know, and don’t care. 
I'm sick of the war." 

" You're not the only one,” said the Engineer, rising. " Well, I 
must be getting along. Cheerioh, mate.” 

" Cheerioh, Kid.” 

And the ungainly figure swayed away into the night. 

" You’ve missed your chance right enough. Kid,” said Steve two 
days later. 
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" 'Ow do you make that out ? " grunted Walker. , 

“ Why, 'aven't you heard there was a Boche spy over 'ere two 
nights ago ? But he got away.” 

" Boche spy ? What did he look like ? ” 

" 'E was a big fat feller, so they say, and 'e’d got a moustache 
like one of them fellows that cove Baimsfather draws, carrying a 
sandbag, so they say—'Ere, what's up, mate ? You look mighty 
queer.” 

“ No, no. I'm all right; carry on with the yam.” 

“ Well, he came down the Bapaume Road, 'e did, and then went 
on towards Thiepval.” 

But Private Walker was not listening; for almost the first time 
in his life he was thinking very hard and very straight. 


MY RIDE WITH THE CAUCASIAN 

CAVALRY 


H. C. Seppings Weight 

P ERHAPS one of the toughest jobs during my services with 
the Russian Army was on the occasion of a trip I made 
with the Caucasian Cavalry, commanded by the Grand Duke 
Michael. These splendid troops are generally called Cossacks. This 
is a misnomer, and I write thi 9 brief narrative of my ride with them 
under their proper title. 

The mistake, no doubt, arises from the fact that the huge Cossack 
army wear the picturesque national dress of these native Caucasian 
regiments on grand occasions. On active service the uniform of the 
Cossacks and their equipment are identically the same as those of the 
cavalry. 

There are, however, distinguishing features. A heavy mass of 
hair falls over the left brow of the Cossack. This love-lock is his 
particular pride. He oils and curls it with all the assiduity of an 
ancient beau. The men of the Caucasian sotnias, or squadrons, 
wear an untrimmed, shaggy beard, and long flowingjiair; the latter 
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is so coarse that it is scarcely distinguishable from the goatskin kepi, 
imparting to the figure a wild, ferocious appearance, totally at variance 
with his real sentiments, which are kindly, gentle, and humane. 

I left a certain town in Galicia in a military train, which dropped 
me at a village farther south. From here a drive of some thirty miles 
in an open sledge, drawn by four horses abreast, conveyed me to 
the headquarters of the X army, where I received a warm welcome. 

It was winter time, and deep snow covered the country. Although 
well wrapped up in skins, and lying in a nest of straw, I could scarcely 
keep warm. 

The troops were mostly billeted in different cottages in the village 

of-. Their hardy little horses standing about seemed impervious 

to weather conditions, for, like their masters, they are born cam¬ 
paigners ; cold, hunger, heat, and thirst seem all the same to them. 
I understood and appreciated these qualities later on. 

That same evening we were ordered on some expedition, whether 
it was scouting or foraging, I didn't know. It was somewhere toward 
the Hungarian frontier, and that was good enough. 

Being provided with one of the quietest horses in the troop, I 
rode off in high spirits. Not being accustomed to the cushion, or 
high pillow, which is strapped to the saddle, I found some difficulty 
in getting across my mount. The saddle itself i9 a high, peaked, 
half-moon shaped seat perched on a pack, with square saddle flaps 
buckled to the battens. The stirrup leathers are long. This obliges 
one to remain bolt upright instead of sitting on the saddle. My 
greatest difficulty lay in that cushion, which gave me the impression 
of being seated up in the air, not altogether a pleasant sensation, 
especially when your beast is lunging breast high through snow-drift9. 

And the cold—how it cut I Three pairs of socks, felt boots, and 
those stuffed with paper, failed to keep it out. 

Some sort of order was kept in spite of the snowstorm. Between 
ffl rh file a led horse carried supplies, spare ammunition, etc., besides 
which the troopera' horses each bore a miscellaneous burden, a “ cargo 
of notions” hung all about the saddle—t'ente d’bris, buckets, the 
inevitable teapot, etc., and, in many cases, the prayer-carpet, for not 
a few of these Caucasians are strict Mohammedans. 

I never once gave a thought as to where we were bound. Now 
and again I caught glimpses through the snow-wreaths of distant 
pine-clad slopes. We were riding among trees, and I got a good many 
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smacks from branches as they recoiled with the force of a catapult 
from my leading file. 

Halts were called at intervals to allow our " Marine Cossacks " to 
come up. These very useful and necessary reinforcements were 
supplied by sailors from the Black Sea Fleet, and were attached for 
the purpose of working the mountain battery. Like all sailors, they 
adapted themselves to their new " craft,” as they called their horses. 

Some country waggons had been requisitioned for their especial 
benefit, to bring along the guns, shells, etc. Once I very nearly 
came off, as my horse stumbled over some railway tracks, which I 
afterwards learned were the road leading into Hungary. After con¬ 
siderable jolting and jogging on this rough track the going became, 
if anything, worse as we plunged into a dense forest with a thick, 
matted undergrowth. Here we made " heavy weather ” as the 
Tsar’s Tars said. After hours, so it seemed, we arrived at a defile, 
where the air became sensibly milder. 

Evidently this was a rendezvous, for the challenging neighs of 
the horses were answered from somewhere in the woods. A sudden 
turn in the ravine brought us into the midst of a big camp, where we 
were offered food and tea; my small tent was pitched against a shelter¬ 
ing bank, and I was soon asleep. 

I woke about noon and started making notes of the wild and 
picturesque surroundings. The camp was ideally chosen. A dense 
wood of pines effectually screened us from any marauding aeroplane. 
The horses in their saddles were tied up to the tree-trunks, lances, 
rifles, accoutrements of all sorts were suspended from the stumps of 
old branches—" Nature's pegs.” The men were huddled about in 
groups and looked quite happy and contented ; bursts of merriment 
and applause greeted the successful story-teller, for there is something 
Far Eastern in the habits of these soldiers. They love to listen to 
tales as marvellous as the Arabian Nights. 

I also learned that our sotnias had been told off to attack an Austrian 
force entrenched some distance ahead in a position commanding a 
mountain pass of great importance. This was the cause of the high 
spirits. 

We broke camp and started late in the afternoon. By this time 
I was getting used to the excitement of keeping on the back of my 
steed. In the exhilarating ozone of the mountains I quite forgot my 
stiffness, which had gradually reduced itself to a comforting numbness. 
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This ride was well worth all the initial weariness. It was life— 
without pain or ache 1 

We bivouacked for the last time amongst a grove of beeches, 
without noise. No talking, no smoking, and no fires, for the enemy 
was but a few miles distant. The expedition had been carefully 
planned. A large force of Russian infantry lay somewhere away on 
our right flank. Their business was to make a flanking attack. To 
our chaps fell the honour of direct assault. 

The guns were carried up in sections by our " Marine Cossacks,” 
and I watched them as they toiled up through the snow until lost in 
the brushwood slopes. 

The observation officers had already started, having established 
the telephones, and were now in constant communication with the 
commandant. 

The most trying part of the war correspondent's mission is at 
this moment. You somehow feel yourself de trop —every one seems 
trying to avoid you. You are alone. It is like that great loneliness 
which the small boy experiences on his first day at a big boarding 
school, yet it is only imaginary. Every one, from the jovial com¬ 
mandant down, has his own serious business to occupy him. In 
addition, perhaps, his own solemn thoughts. Each one has become 
individualised. 

I caught myself wondering why the telephone did not shrill. Of 
course, it was all nonsense, but it showed the drift of one's mind. 
The whole business was uncanny and eerie; men mustered, and 
silently glided away, always upward. The very horses seemed to 
know that something extraordinary was going to happen, for they 
stood motionless beside the tree-trunks. Occasionally their lips gave 
out a sort of muffled chopping, as one or other would reach out for 
a few straws, the remnants of last night's meal. 

With the permission of the commandant, I followed the trail of 
the guns, until, guided by sounds of digging and scraping, I came 
suddenly on the position, which was well chosen. Squatted at the 
back of the crest, or ridge, of the mountain our grim little battery 
looked quite formidable ; the guns were well sunk in the ground, and 
further protected by circular-topped shields. The Russian Jack Tars, 
who formed the guns’ crews, seemed quite as much-at home as if 
they were on their native element. Higher up, and entirely con¬ 
cealed by the projecting buttress of a friendly cliff, stood the observa- 
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tion officer, waiting the fateful moment. The telephone wires, like 
black threads, lay along the snow; there were two—one connected 
with the battery, the other with headquarters. 

The scene before me will ever remain photographed on my mind. 
I can see it now, and could almost tell the number of bushes which 
sparsely covered the undulating sides of the hills opposite, and beyond 
the smooth plateau, which swept with a bold curve towards the 
north-west, clumps of dark trees here and there dotting its surface 
emphasising its purity and whiteness. A fringe of trees framed this 
plain, while the perspective of hill-tops concentrated the eye on the 
enemy trenches. These were constructed on the German system— 
small, half-moon shaped and in groups, covering each other. They 
were so well concealed that for the moment I failed to locate 
them. 

Our range-finder gives us the exact distance to the enemy's first- 
line trench—3,000 yards as a crow flies, but to cover this short distance 
our men have to cross two deep ravines. Strict orders are given to 
wait until the infantry attack develops. At last! The first shot 
comes from the enemy. No need for silence now. Our batteries get 
to work, while the advance proceeds. 

As I have said, the enemy's position was well chosen. His guns 
were posted and concealed on the opposite heights, and they closely 
searched the wooded slopes of our mountain without doing much 
damage. On our side we did some good shooting, getting on to a 
wooded ravine wherein lurked the Austrian reserves and supply 
columns. The main road to the Hungarian plains passes through 
this gorge ; we could not distinguish the road itself, but we knew it 
was there, and probably crowded with the enemy's transport. It 
was both their feed pipe and line of retreat. 

The shell smoke in little puffs and wreaths punctuated the distant 
woods to the right which concealed our supports. The grinding patter 
of the machine-guns and louder detonations of the shells made a 
considerable din and painted a smudge of smoke and dirty flame 
across the landscape. From my eyrie I got a bird's-eye view of the 
whole field, though at times obscured by the shell mist, and I could 
follow the plan of attack and watch its gradual development. While 
the enemy’s attention was directed to our front I saw our supports 
leaving the cover of the woods. To me it looked as if they were 
going to certain destruction ; afterwards I found that their move- 
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merits were masked by the curve wi ;ch I mentioned before and were 
further concealed by a spinney of trees. The method of advance 
was clearly seen. The observation men came out first. Then the 
points, followed by the platoons, until the trees were reached, where 
the attacking force concentrated. From here, after a shell storm— 
so dear to the hearts of the gunners—the whole body charged down 
over the exposed country. Simultaneously our men dashed from 
their cover, shouting, yelling, and gesticulating in their excitement. 

It was magnificent I These soldiers of the Caucasus are uncon¬ 
trollable. Officers and men were strung out over the plain like hounds. 
It was every one for himself and against the common foe. During 
this mad race many disappeared under the snow, and one of the 
leaders seemed suddenly to have gone mad. He undressed, and 
began waving his arms about apparently in a maniacal frenzy. I 
afterwards heard from him that he felt a bullet strike him in the 
shoulder, and to ease the pain he stripped, went through the Swedish 
drill to feel if there were any bones broken, injected some sedative 
near the wound, and went on at the head of his men. 

These hardy soldiers, wearing their borkas, made tb« brilliant 
charge thigh-deep in snow. It was a tough fight and went slowly at 
first, but a final overpowering dash, in conjunction with the Russian 
infantry, cleared the trenches. The enemy taking to the wooded 
hills, our infantry occupied the trenches and threw out a skirmishing 
line to clear the woods. The Cossack soldiers hurried back to get 
their horses, and the pursuit commenced. My business was to go to 
headquarters as soon as possible. I found the General Staff estab¬ 
lished in the comfortable shacks lately occupied by one of the enemy 
commanders. 

Late that night the cavalry returned, their steaming horses show¬ 
ing they had ridden far. They brought in some prisoners and two 
guns, besides supplies of sorts. There were still heaps of work to be 
done in order to strengthen the position and also to get the guns up 
the hills. 

This fight was but the beginning of much more serious operations. 
Streams of reinforcements kept flowing in to secure the ground won. 
Day and night trenching and fortifying went on unceasingly, trans¬ 
forming the whole district for miles, until the countryside looked like 
the foundations for building a new city. It was “ a city of refuge/* 
for we all had to live underground—in caves. 
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T HEY said that the Russian line was a hundred miles long. I 
know nothing about that, but I know that it extended as far 
as the eye could reach to the east and west, and that this had 
been so for many weeks. But time, as it is known in the outer world, 
had stopped for us. It was now November, and we had been without 
mails since late in August. Three days of hideous cold had come 
without warning, and before the snows, so that there was a foot of 
iron frost in the ground. This had to be bitten through in all our 
trench-making, and though we were on the southern slopes of the 
Carpathians, timber was scarce. At each of our recent meetings with 
the Austrian enemy we had expected to feel the new strike—the 
different resistance of German reinforcement. 

A queer sense had come to us from the Austrians. I had?thought 
of it many times and others had spoken the same : that it didn’t matter 
greatly to them. They gave us fierce fighting, but always when we 
were exhausted and insane with our dead—they fell away before us. 
This had happened so often that we came to expect it, our chief puzzle 
being just how long they would hold out in each battle. Especially 
when our brigade was engaged, and we had entered into an intensity 
that was all the human could endure, I would almost stop breathing 
in the expectancy of the release of tension before us. When it did 
not come, I invariably found afterward that I was out of perspective 
with the main line, on account of the fierceness of our immediate 
struggle. We were but one snapping loop of the fighting—too localised 
to affect the main front. The Austrians gave all in a piece, when they 
drew back. 

Days were the same, a steady suffering. I did not know before 
what men could stand. We had weeks of life that formerly I would 
have considered fatal to adventure with through one night or day— 
exposure, fatigue, famine—and over all the passion for home, that 
slow lasting fire. I began to understand how the field-mice winter— 
how the northern birds live through, and what a storm, on top of a 
storm, means to all creatures of the north country that are forced to 
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take what comes, when the earth tilts up into the bleak and icy grey. 
We forget this as men, until a war comes. 

But all measuring of the world had ceased for our eyes. A man 
must have emotions for this, and we thought our emotions dead. I 
wonder if it can be understood—this being shaken down to the end, 
this facing of life and death without a personal relation ? . . . 
Crawling out of the blanket in the morning, I have met the cold—such 
a shock throughout, that it centred like a long pin driven in the heart. 
I have seen my friends go, right and left on the field—those who helped 
tend the fire the night before—and met their end and my own peril 
without a quickened pulse. Of course, I knew something was changed 
for me, because I had not been this way. I had even lost the love of 
courage—that quality of field-work that used to raise my hair, so high 
and pure did it seem to my eyes. . . . But the night came, when I 
heard a little man mumbling over the fire to the effect that he hated 
it all—that the Little Father was making monkeys of us all—and a 
thrill shot over me, so that I knew I was alive. Yes, there was 
something to that. 

“ Sh-shh—" said I. Two others drew near, as if a bottle had been 
opened. And Firthus, my closest friend, gripped iny arm, leaving a 
blue welt where his thumb had pressed. 

“ It's as bad to say 4 sh-sh—' as to say what he said,” Firthus 
whispered. 

Yes, even in the coldness, there was a thrill to that. Perhaps we 
thrill at the first breath of that which is to come and change us over. 

. . . For three days they had given our part of the line a different 
and extraordinary resistance, so that for three nights we camped in 
the same place. A valley was before us, and the infantry had tried 
to cross again and again, always meeting at a certain place in the 
hollows an enfilading fire from the forward low hills. We could not 
get enough men across to charge the emplacements. . . . We were 
mid-west of the west wing, it was said ; and word came the third day 
that we were holding up the whole line; that the east was ready to 
drive through, in fact, was bending forward; that the west was 
marking time on our account—and here we were keeping the whole 
Russian invasion from spending the holidays in Budapest. 

On that third day I was despatching from brigade-headquarters 
to the trenches. The General and his staff stood in a shepherd's house 
in the midst of a circle of rocks. Waiting there I began to under- 
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stand that they were having difficulty in forcing the men forward in 
the later charges. The lines could see their dead of former advances, 
black and countless upon the valley snow. This was not good for the 
trenches. 

... Now I realised that they were talking of Chautonville, the 
singer, the master of our folk-songs. We had heard of him along the 
line—how he had come running home to us out of Germany at the last 
moment in July—literally pelted forth, changed from an idol into an 
enemy and losing a priceless engagement-series on the Continent. He 
had not been the least bewildered, as the story went, rather enjoying 
it all. . . . They had monopolised him at the central headquarters, 
so that wc had not heard him sing, but the gossip of it fired the whole 
line—a baritone voice like a thick starry dusk, having to do with 
magnolias and the south, and singing of the Russia that was to mean 
the world. Somehow he had made us gossip to that extent. So I 
was interested now to hear the name of Chautonville, and that he was 
coming. 

He was to sing us forward again. There was a pang in that, as 
I craned forward to look at the valley. It was not for our entertain¬ 
ment, but to make us forget our dead, to make us charge the valley 
again over our dead—it being planned that a remnant might make the 
crossing and charge the emplacements. ... He came—a short barrel 
of a man and fat. They had kept him well at the Centre. He was 
valuable in the hospitals, it was said. 

The least soldierly kind of a man I had seen in many days, save 
the Brigadier—so white and fat was Chautonville, the top of his head 
small, his legs short and thick, hands fat and white and tapering, a 
huge neck and chin with folds of white fat under it—a sort of a perfect 
bird dressed for present to the Emperor. Chautonville was big-eyed 
with all this—large, innocent brown eyes—innocent to me, but it was 
the superb health of the creature, his softness, clearness of skin and 
eye, that gave the impression to us, so lean and stringy. For his eyes 
were not innocent—something in them spoiled that. We were worn 
to buckskin and ivory, while here was aparlour kind of health—so clean 
in his linen, white folds of linen, about his collar and wrists. His chest 
was a marvel to look at—here in the field after weeks in the Carpathians. 
We were all range and angles, but this was a round barrel of a man, as 
thick as broad, his lips plump and soft, while we for weeks had licked, 
a dry faded line, our faces strange with bone and teeth. 
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“ What is it ? " he asked the General. 

I thought of a little doctor, called by others after consultation— 
an extra bit of dexterity required, this being the high-priced man. 
There was that indoor look of a barber about him, too. 

The General explained that a new charge was to be ordered—that 
three had failed—that the men (while not exactly rebellious) faltered 
before the valley a fourth time this day—that the failures were costly 
in men—in short, that the inspiration of Chautonville was required 
now to sing them and the reserves across. . . . The Austrians would 
quickly give way, if the valley were passed. . . . Then the thousands 
would flood up the slopes and—Budapest and holidays. 

“ You want me to sing to them for courage—as it were ? " 
Chautonville questioned. 

I had marked his voice. I saw now that he needed all the thickness 
of throat and bust—that he used it all. I hoped they would not send 
me away with a message. . . . 

" You want me to walk up and down the trenches ? ” 

“ Yes, singing.” 

He puffed his cheeks and blew out a long breath—as if enjoying 
the effect of the steam in the icy light. 

" Are they under fire ? ” he asked. 

“You see them from here—how silent they are I The enemy does 
not fire until we reach the valley.” 

So he made no bones about his fears. Nothing of the charge 
would be required of him. He could withdraw after his inspiration.... 
Hate was growing within me. God, how I came to hate him—not for 
his cowardice—that was a novelty, and so freely acknowledged, but 
because he would sing the men to their death. This was the tame 
elephant that they used to subdue the wild ones—this the decoy—the 
little white bastard. 

" Very well, I will walk up and down the trenches, singing—” 
He said it a bit cockily. 

I was in no way a revolutionist, yet I vowed some time to get 
him, alone. ... I seemed to see myself in a crowded city street at 
night—some city full of lights, as far as heaven from now—going in 
with the crowd under the lights—to hear him sing. . There I could 
get him. . . . Not a revolutionist at all; no man in the enlisted 
ranks more trusted than I; attached for despatch-work at brigade- 
headquarters ; in all likelihood of appearance so stupid as to be 
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accepted as a good soldier and nothing more. . . . Now I remembered 
how far I was from the lights of any city and crowded streets—here in 
the desperate winter fighting, our world crazed with punishment, and 
planning for real fighting in the Spring. The dead of the valley arose 
before my eyes. . . . Perhaps within an hour my room would be 
ready. Still I should be sorry to pass, and leave Chautonville 
living on. 

They beckoned me to his escort. I followed, hoping to see him 
die presently. This new hope was to watch him die—and not do it 
with my hands. Yes, I trusted that Chautonville would not come back 
from the trenches. 

The pits stretched out in either direction—bitten into the ground 
by the most miserable men the light of day uncovered—bitten through 
the snow and then through a thick floor of frost as hard as cement. 
I heard their voices—men of my own country—voices as from swooning 
men—lost to all mercy, ready to die, not as men, but preying, cornered 
animals—forgotten of God, it seemed, though that was illusion ; 
forgotten of home which was worse to their hearts, and illusion, too. 
For we could not hold the fact of home. It had proved too hard for 
us. The bond had snapped. Only death seemed sure. 

Chautonville opened his mouth. 

It was like sitting by a fire, and falling into a dream. ... He 
sang of our fathers and our boyhood; the good fathers who taught 
us all they knew, and whipped us with patience and the fear of God. 
He sang of the savoury kitchen and the red fire-lit windows (bins full 
of com and boxes high with wood); of the grey winter and the children 
of our house, the smell of wood-smoke, and the low singing of the tea¬ 
kettle on the hearth. 

And the officers followed him along the trenches, crying to us, 
“ Prepare to charge ! " 

He sang of the ice breaking in the rivers—the groan of ice rotting 
in the lakes under the softness of the new life—of the frost coming up 
out of the fallows, leaving them wet-black and gleaming-rich. He 
sang of Spring, the spring-ploughing, the heaviness of our labour, with 
spring lust in our veins, and the crude love in our hearts which we 
could only articulate in kisses and passion. 

A roar from us at that—for the forgotten world was rushing home 
—the world of our maidens and our women. ... He sang of the 
churches—sang of Poland, sang of Finland—of the churches and the 
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long Sabbaths, the ministry of the gentle, irresistible Christ, of the 
Mary who mothered Him and mothered us all. 

We were roaring like school-boys now behind him—the officer-men 
shouting to us to stand in our places and prepare to charge. 

... He was singing of the Spring again—of the warm breath that 
comes up over the hills and plains—even to our little fields. On he 
went singing, and I followed like a dog or a child—hundreds of others 
following—the menacing voices just stabbing in through the song of 
open weather and the smell of the ground. ... My father had sung 
it to me—the song of the soil, the song from the soil. And the smell 
of the stables came home, and the ruminating cattle at evening, the 
warm smell of the milking and the red that shot the dusk. . . . My 
mother taking the pails in the purple evening. 

And this about us was the soldiery of Russia—the reek of powder, 
the iron frost, and the dead that moved for our eyes in the dip of the 
white valley. And each of us saw our field, our low earth-thatched 
bams, and each of us saw our mothers, and every man’s father sang.... 
We cried to him, when he halted a moment—and our hearts, they 
were burning in liis steps—burning, and not with hatred. 

Now he sang of the Springtime—and, my God—of our maidens 1 
On the road from her house, I had sung it—coming home in the night 
from her house—when in that great happiness which a man knows but 
once, I had leaped in the softness of the night, my heart travelling up 
the moon-ray in the driven flame of her kiss. (She did not sleep that 
night, nor I, for the husk of the world had been torn away.) . . . He 
sang our maidens back to us—to each man, his maiden—their breasts 
near, and shaken with weeping. They held out our babes, to lure us 
home—crying “ Come back ! ” to us. . . . 

And some had not seen the latest babe at her breast; and some of 
us only longed for that which we knew—the little hands and the 
wondering eyes at her skirts—hands that had helped us over the first 
rough mysteries of fatherhood. 

And now I glimpsed the face of Chautonville in the mass the 
open mouth. It was not the face that I had seen. For he had lied 
to me, as he had lied to the officers, and this was the face of an angel, 
and so happy. Long had he dreamed and long had he waited for this 
moment—and happy, he was, as a child on a great white horse. He 
was not singing us across the red-white valley. He was singing us 
home. 
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Then I heard the firing, and saw the officers trying to reach him, 
but we were there. We laughed and called to'him, ” Sing us the 
maidens again!”..." For I have a maiden —” a man said. . . . 
" Sing us the good Christ.” ..." For I was called to the ministry —” 
another cried. ...” Sing of the Spring and the mothers at the 
milking—” for we all had our mothers who do not die. ... He was 
singing of our homes in the north country—singing as if he would sing 
the Austrians home—and the Germans—and would to God that he 
had ! 

Then his voice came through to us—not in the great, dusky baritone 
of song, but like a command of the Father: ” Come on, men, we are 
going home / ” 

. . . But I could not go. A pistol stopped me. So I lay on my 
elbow watching them turn back—a little circle of hundreds eager to 
die for him. All who had heard the singing turned homeward. And 
the lines came in from the east and from the west and deluged them.... 
Propped on my elbow, I saw them go down in the deluge of the obedient 
—watched until the blood went out and blurred the picture. But I 
saw enough in that darkening—that there was fine sanity in their 
dying. I wished that I could die with them. It was not slaughter, 
but martyrdom. It called me through the darkness—and I knew 
that some man's song would reach all the armies—all men turning 
home together—each with his vision and unafraid. 
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LA DERNIfiRE MOBILISATION 


O N the left the road comes up the hill out of a pool of mist; on 
the right it loses itself in the shadow of a wood. On the 
farther side of the highway a hedgerow, dusty in the moon¬ 
light, spreads an irregular border of black from the wood to the fog. 
Behind the hedgerow slender poplar trees, evenly spaced, rule off 
the distance with inky lines. 

A movement stirs the mist at the bottom of the hill. A 
monotonous rhythm grows in the silence. The mist darkens, and 
from it there emerges a strange shadowy column that reaches slowly 
up the hill, moving in silence to the sombre and muffled beating of a 
drum. As it draws nearer the shadow becomes two files of marching 
men bearing between them a long dim burden. 

The leaders advance into the moonlight. Each two men are 
carrying between them a pole, and from pole to pole have been slung 
planks making a continuous platform. But that which is heaped upon 
the platform is hidden with muddy blankets. 

The uniforms of the men—of various sorts, indicating that they 
are from many commands—are in shreds and spotted with stains of 
mould and earth ; their heads arc bound in cloths so that their faces 
are covered. The single drummer at the side of the column carries 
slung from his shoulder the shell of a drum. No flag flies from the 
staff at the column’s head, but the staff is held erect. 

Slowly the head of the line advances to the shadow of the wood, 
touches it and is swallowed. The leaders, the bare flag-staff, *he 
drummer disappear; but still from the shade is heard the muffled 
rhythm Qf the drum. Still the column comes out of the mist, still it 
climbs the hill and passes with its endless articulated burden. At last 
the rearmost couple disengages itself from the mist, ascends, and is 
swallowed by the shadow. There remain only the moonlight and the 
dusty hedgerow. 

From the left the road runs from Belgium ; to the right it crosses 
into France. 

The dead were leaving their resting-places in that lost land. 
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THE STRANGE-LOOKING MAN 

A TINY village lay among the mountains of a country from which 
for four years the men had gone forth to fight. First the best 
w men had gone, then the older men, then the youths, and lastly 
the schoolboys. It will be seen that no men could have been left in 
the village except the very aged, and the bcdily incapacitated, who 
soon died, owing to the war policy of the Government which was to 
let the useless perish that there might be more food for the useful. 

Now it chanced that while all the men went away, save those left 
to die of slow starvation, only a few returned, and these few were 
crippled and disfigured in various ways. One young man had onlv 
part of a face, and had to wear a painted tin mask, like a holiday* 
maker. Another had tvito legs but no arms, and another two arms 
but no legs. One man could scarcely be looked at by his own mother, 
having had his eyes burned out of his head until he stared like Death. 
One had neither arms nor legs, and was mad of his misery besides, and 
lay all day in a cradle like a baby. And there was a quite old man 
who strangled night and day from having sucked in poison-gas ; and 
another, a mere boy, who shook, like a leaf in a high wind, from shell¬ 
shock, and screamed at a sound. And he too had lost a hand, and 
part of his face, though not enough to warrant the expense of a mask 
for him. 

All these men, except he who had been crazed by horror of himself, 
had been furnished with ingenious appliances to enable them to be 
partly self-supporting, and to earn enough to pay their share of the 
taxes which burdened their defeated nation. 

To go through that village after the war was something like going 
through a life-sized toy-village with all the mechanical figures rfound 
up and clicking. Only instead of the figures being new, and gay, and 
pretty, they were battered and grotesque and inhuman. 

There would be the windmill, and the smithy, and the public house. 
There would be the row of cottages, the village church, the sparkling 
waterfall, the parti-coloured fields spread out like bright kerchiefs on 
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the hillsides, the parading fowl, the goats and cows,—though not many 
of these last. There would be the women, and with them some 
children; very few, however, for the women had been getting 
reasonable, and were now refusing to have sons who might one day 
be sent back to them limbless and mad, to be rocked in cradles—for 
many years, perhaps. 

Still the younger women, softer creatures of impulse, had borne 
a child or two. One of these, bom the second year of the war, was a 
very blonde and bullet-headed rascal of three, with a bullying air, and 
of a roving disposition. But such traits appear engaging in children 
of sufficiently tender years, and he was a sort of village plaything 
here, there, and everywhere, on the most familiar terms with the 
wrecks of the war which the Government of that country had made. 

He tried on the tin mask and played with the baker's mechanical 
leg, so indulgent were they of his caprices; and it amused him 
excessively to rock the cradle of the man who had no limbs, and who 
was his father. 

In and out he ran, and was humoured to his bent. To one he 
seemed the son he had lost, to another the son he might have had, had 
the world gone differently. To others he served as a brief escape from 
the shadow of a future without hope ; to others yet, the diversion of an 
hour. This last was especially true of the blind man who sat at the 
door of his old mother’s cottage binding brooms. The presence of the 
child seemed to him like a warm ray of sunshine falling across his hand, 
and he would lure him to linger by letting him try on the great blue 
goggles which he found it best to wear in public. But no disfigurement 
or deformity appeared to frighten the little fellow. These had been 
his playthings from earliest infancy. 

One morning, his mother, being busy washing clothes, had left him 
alone, confident that he would soon seek out some friendly fragment of 
soldier, and entertain himself till noon and hunger-time. But occa¬ 
sionally children have odd notions, and do the exact opposite of what 
one supposes. 

On this brilliant s umm er morning the child fancied a solitary 
ramble along the bank of the mountain-stream. Vaguely he meant 
to seek a pool higher up, and to cast stones in it. He wandered slowly, 
straying now and then into small valleys, or chasing'wayside ducks. 
It was past ten before he gained the green-gleaming and foam-whitened 
pool, sunk in the shadow of a tall grey rock over whose fiat top three 
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pine-trees swayed in the fresh breeze. Under them, looking to the 
child like a white cloud in a green sky, stood a beautiful young man, 
poised on the sheer brink for a dive. A single instant he stood there, 
clad only in shadow and sunshine, the next he had dived so expertly 
that he scarcely splashed up the water around him. Then his dark, 
dripping head rose in sight, his glittering arm thrust up, and he swam 
vigorously to shore. He climbed the rock for another dive. These 
actions he repeated in pure sport and joy in life so often that his little 
spectator became dizzy with watching. 

At length he had enough of it and stooped for his discarded 
garments. These he carried to a more sheltered spot and rapidly put 
on, the child still wide-eyed and wondering, for indeed he had much 
to occupy his attention. 

He had two arms, two legs, a whole face with eyes, nose, mouth, 
chin, and ears, complete. He could see, for he had glanced about him 
as he dressed. He could speak, for he sang loudly. He could hear, 
for he had turned quickly at the whir of pigeon-wings behind him. 
His skin was smooth all over, and nowhere on it were the dark scarlet 
maps which the child found so interesting on the arms, face, and 
breast of the burned man. He did not strangle every little while, or 
shiver madly, and scream at a sound. It was truly inexplicable, and 
therefore terrifying. 

The child was beginning to whimper, to tremble, to look wildly 
about for his mother, when the young man observed him. 

" Hullo ! " he cried eagerly, “ if it isn't a child ! ” 

He came forward across the foot-bridge with a most ingratiating 
smile, for this was the first time that day he had seen a child and he 
had been thinking it remarkable that there should be so few children 
in a valley, where, when he had travelled that way five years before, 
there had been so many he had scarcely been able to find pennies for 
them. So he cried " Hullo " quite joyously, and searched in his 
pockets. 

But, to his amazement, the bullet-headed little blond boy screamed 
out in terror, and fled for protection into the arms of a hurriedly 
approaching young woman. She embraced him with evident relief, 
and was lavishing on him terms of scolding and endearment in the 
same breath, when the traveller came up, looking as if his feelings 
were hurt. 

“ I assure you, Madam," said he, " that I only meant to give your 
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little boy these pennies.” He examined himself with an air of 
wonder. " What on earth is there about me to frighten a child ? ” 
he queried plaintively. 

The young peasant-woman smiled indulgently on them both, on 
the child now sobbing, his face buried in her skirt, and on the boyish, 
perplexed, and beautiful young man. 

" It is because he finds the Herr Traveller so strange-looking,” she 
said, curtsying. " He is quite small,” she showed his smallness with 
a gesture, ” and it is the first time he has even seen a whole man.” 


IN BERLIN 


Maby Boyle O’Reilly 

T HE train crawling out of Berlin was filled with women and 
children, hardly an able-bodied man. In one compartment 
a grey-haired Landsturm soldier sat beside an elderly woman 
who seemed weak and ill. Above the click-clack of the car wheels 
passengers could hear her counting: ” One, two, three,” evidently 
absorbed in her own thoughts. Sometimes she repeated the words at 
short intervals. Two girls tittered, thoughtlessly exchanging vapid 
remarks about such extraordinary behaviour. An elderly man scowled 
reproval. Silence fell. 

” One, two, three,” repeatod the obviously unconscious woman. 
Again the girls giggled stupidly. The grey Landsturm leaned forward. 

" Fraulein,” he said gravely, ” you will perhaps cease laughing 
when I tell you that this poor lady is my wife. We have Just lost our 
three sons in battle. Before leaving for the front myself I must take 
their mother to an insane asylum.” 

It became terribly quiet in the carriage. 




VIRGIL JORDAN 


VENGEANCE IS MINE! 

A PSYCHOLOGIST has said that most dreams indicate some 
deep fear or some deep wish that lies dormant in the dreamer. 
One curious thing about this is that the psychologist was a 
German. Another is that none of my companions in the dug-out at 
Le Prfitre seemed to find in my experience anything entirely new to 
them. I leave you to judge which it was—fear or desire—that came 
to light in me in the trenches of Pont- 4 -Mousson. 

Foot by foot we had driven the Germans out of the forest of 
Le Pr6tre ; and When the winter came down on us we had brought up 
behind the ridge overlooking the Moselle, with the enemy on the other 
side, fifteen miles away from Metz. 

They managed to keep the river open, but otherwise let us alone. 
There was nothing to do for weeks but to sit tight. With cement, 
moss, burlap, and a few rugs and a boiler and some steam-pipe we 
stole at Pont-a-Mousson, we made our dug-outs pretty comfortable. 

Excepting myself and the rest of the aeroplane corps, our work 
had been each day to do so and so much digging, hauling, figuring, 
firing into the air, mechanically protecting ourselves from shells that 
we took as a matter of course, like wind and rain. We did not even 
know when we had won a point against the unseen enemy. We did 
not feel their resistance as one feels a push. Some one who had 
charge of those matters figured it out on paper, and we moved forward 
or back as their calculations said. Outside our company we knew 
nothing of the general state of affairs. 

Once in a while, especially about Christmas, one of us would get 
a bundle of books, papers and magazines from a friend. Then we 
talked—talked; we discussed again and again the reasons for the 
war, the object of it, what we were going to do to Germany when it 
was over. Every evening we tried Germany over again, put her 
culture, commerce, social system on the rack, found her guilty and had 
her hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

Christmas Eve, 1914 ,1 had turned in warm and excited and confused 
with the whirl of ideas we had been discussing, gathered around our 
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steam-pipe. I had a restless night in the stuffy dug-out. About 
midnight the German firing commenced in the direction of Metz. 
Toward morning, Christmas Day, they stopped, and I fell into a long, 
dreamy sleep. 

It was Christmas Eve, 1916. Two long, haggard years of the war 
had dragged by, to a wailing crescendo of misery, famine, disease, and 
madness. We had been hurled up and down an invisible line of death, 
bending and pressing it back and forth like a horde of ants at a thread. 

Every human thought and fact had by now changed in us. As we 
formerly recognised our friends, we seemed to know each other now 
as the citizens of a new state on earth, in which the people did not 
live by productive labour, nor in houses, nor in families, but like 
strange bees in an unknown place, sexless, unconscious of our activity, 
destroying instead of building. It was as if we had been bom that 
way. All memory of another life was sunk deep into the subconscious. 
We had become highly specialised things, yet knew not in what or for 
what. Birth and death had lost their meaning. 

Tens of thousands of us had disappeared. Thousands took their 
places nonchalantly. As the opening of the third year approached, 
there was in the air the wild and brooding sense of the millions of 
German and Austrian lives and as many of the Allies that had gone 
out before their time. 

Earth seemed to stir into consciousness of it. 

The carnival of Chaos had spread like a wanton dementia. Italy 
had long since flung aside her sane reserve and plunged into the carnage 
for the shreds of Austria she desired—Tyrol, Dalmatia, Istria, and 
Albania. Rumania and Greece had joined with Serbia and bound the 
Balkans into a temporary brotherhood. Together with Russia and 
Italy at Haskoi they had scattered the crazy Turkish army like chaff 
and swarmed on to the Bosphorus. The allied fleet drove a withering 
wedge of steel and fire through the Dardanelles. Constantinople 
fell. 

As to a Bacchanal of Blood, the colonies tore out of the map eveiy 
shred of German colonial territory there was, and poured into Europe 
their flood of black, white, and yellow men. Little Denmark, catching 
the festive spirit, reached out for Schleswig-Holstein; and the rest, 
coveting the Kiel Canal, lent a willing hand to the useful tool. Holland, 
sore from being the frail buffer between the struggling combatants. 
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placed her interests in the British hands, and opened another gate to 
the heart of Germany. 

Russia debouched her million after million upon the East, and 
though they died dumbly like flies before the German walls of steel at 
Thorn and Bromberg, they swept the Germans back over the Vistula 
and out of East Prussia down to the line of the Warthe and Oder. 
Austria, tom by internal dissension, was ringed in the upper basin of 
the Danube, where the Tyrol, the Carpathians, and the Germans 
protected the few shattered loyal ones. 

There was not a German vessel left on the Seven Seas. Her fleet 
had been put to sleep in the Frisian marshes, outnumbered by the 
British on the outside, and cut off from supplies by troops landed 
through Denmark and Holland. 

On the West they stood behind the Rhine. The drive had been 
rapid and relentless from all sides. They left their villages empty 
except for the dead as they went before the closing ring of steel. They 
took everything with them that might be used as fuel, as material for 
ammunition, and left their cities razed more completely than the 
invader could have done it. 

Christmas night found us where Ludwigshafen had been. For two 
months we had stood, unable to move an inch farther. The thick 
deluge of fire the Germans rolled upon us at every advance amazed us. 
There could not long be a bit of iron or copper or saltpetre or food left 
inside the ring. 

We had no knowledge of the source of this indomitable resistance. 
For months not a living soul had been able to pass across the lines, 
nor had a single message of any kind or a reply to any, by any means, 
come out of Germany. For three to five miles about the lines there 
was a devastated ring, bare of everything, swept by fire and death. 
Beyond that was grim and gruesome silence. The airmen could see 
little. Houses were apparently deserted and the people lived in the 
woods or in the ground. Every particle of earth that could be spared 
was used to grow something to eat. In the large cities buildings and 
bridges were tom down. Their cut stone and iron went to the making 
of fort and cannon. 

This Christmas Eve, as we sat in our cement dug-out, the silence 
outside was brooding and heavy. Snow had fallen for a week and 
there had been no fighting. In the intervals of our talk there was 
only the sound of a famished cat's wailing outside. We talked of 
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the war, and of what we were going to do with Germany when the 
end came. 

The talk of the world had been done. The nations at home sat 
like the knitting ring about the guillotine, waiting for the final scene 
to be staged. Germany was no more in the world's mind. They had 
tried to think about her. Their thought had been brought to folly 
and confusion. Already she was forgotten. She had become a piece 
of territory that shortly their armies would occupy. Condemnations 
of her culture, of her aspirations, of her part in the greatest of the 
world's wars, had come to nothing, and were abandoned. Pompous 
plans for her reorganisation, superior homilies to the German people 
on peace and freedom from their wicked masters, good advice on the 
improvement of their culture—ajl these had been written to a shred. 
To preserve its dignity the world wished to forget them. Its dull, 
avid gaze saw not beyond the moment toward which it had strained, 
leaving its mind and simple sincerity of soul behind. 

This was the night of the final assault. In a circle of three hundred 
miles, the word was written, on land and sea, in seven tongues and 
among a score of races—" at midnight." We were then to draw tight 
the halter upon the throat of Germany. Der Tag had become The 
Hour—Ours. The mailed fist was to have its gauntlet stripped from 
it and a naked hand should pay us tribute. 

Steadily we had battered down the stone and steel chain about her. 
We stood before the Rhine in dead of winter. At one sweep we were 
to stretch our arm across it and with the other crush the mighty 
militant menace that lay at bay between. 

The slopes that were old in story, that had sustained the surge of 
unnumbered hordes from East and West and South and North; in 
whose grapes were the bloods of Roman, Teuton, Slav, Mongol, and 
Frank ; that had been the source and shelter of a race’s song, science, 
and story—lay in silent slumber, muffled in midwinter’s snows. 

That race stood at bay before its fellows’ vengeance. By this 
time all those of alien blood had dropped away from its single body 
like engrafted limbs. Its trunk stood bare and barkless before the 
blast, we to wring from its bloody, unbowed head, obeisance to our will 
—a will that had begun in covetousness of commerce, in rancour of 
humiliating reminiscence, in rage of race rivalry, a will that had grown 
beyond our grasp, beyond our consciousness. We lusted for the day 
that should press from Germany's lips, “ Your will be done." 
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Unthinking were we that then would come the days of dull and 
devious diplomacy, of division of domain, of dragging indemnity from 
a people dumb and disheartened by devastation and death. At all 
costs to beat the breath from her body! The hour had come when 
this resistant something should be ours, ours, the Briton's, the French¬ 
man’s, the Russian's, the Italian's, the Serb's, the Rumanian’s, the 
Montenegrin's, the Dane's, the Mongol's ! 

At midnight we moved, in silence. It seemed as if we heard from 
the Carpathians to the Rhine, from the sea to the Alps, the anthem of 
arms, the stir of destruction go up as we moved. We wrangled for 
the outpost places, that when the closing of the steel ring was flashed 
across the circle we might be first to see the white flag at our point. 

I was fortunate—one of the three sent to see how clear the road 
from Ludwigshafen to Mannheim, and to cover the river crossing. 

I was off and my aeroplane rose quickly. There were no lights 
beyond the Rhine. Where Mannheim used to be was darkness. The 
three miles between us and the river lay motionless in the moonlight. 
The Rhine was tight in ice. The batteries at the angle of the Neckar 
were invisible. In wonder I came down to three hundred feet and 
circled, watching our men creep tentatively up to the sharp-cut bank, 
hesitate, clamber down, and start across the ice recklessly. They 
were not spiked, never dreaming of getting to the ice at all. 

The dark figures slipped and slid and fell. It was so still and the 
moon so bright I could hear the cracks shoot across the untried sheet 
and see the men’s faces twisted in apprehension. They were the only 
moving things. It was clear the Germans had fallen back. They had 
abandoned Malstatt by night—but Mannheim—and the Rhine! It 
was unbelievable. I rose and coasted down to above the Mannheim 
parade-ground. There was nothing to be heard but the distant stir 
of our line. 

I touched. My machine ran along, bumping over hundreds of 
bodies lightly covered by the new snow. I got out, stumbled over 
them at my feet, felt them. They were not long dead. I looked 
about me at the dark, silent city of Mannheim. A panic took me. I 
ran to my machine, tried to get it off, but failed and sat numb and 
transfixed, vainly groping in the darkness of my mind for the thought 
that would not form, till my comrades came to me with blanched faces 
and bit by bit in swift succession pieced for me thef'words that could 
not find utterance, having never been uttered in the world's life before. 
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The rest—a flowing phantasmagoria that tore me too far out of 
human experience—even of dream—to tell again. The thousands 
crumpled up in full-dress uniform, stained and tattered, beneath the 
new snow of the parade-ground, fallen at a moment, at a word, hands 
here and there stiffened in salute to the flag slow moving in the greying 
winter's dawn. Death we had seen,—but here in the streets and in 
the houses, in all corners and in all byways, the vivid faces of those 
who had sought death freely, each face telling with ghastly eloquence 
a tale that had never been told in the life of man, of a race self-destroyed 
at a moment, at a word, for a vision which it alone had understood, 
leaving its epitaph in the words on the poison vials which a government 
machine efficient to the last had supplied—" Der Tag ist zu uns ”— 
“ The Day is Ours.” 

Then through the blenching words that flashed along the closed 
circle of steel in all the tongues of Europe, the shrinking thought 
leaped to our dumb, numb minds and throbbed upon them like the 
insistent resounding clangor of a titanic brazen shield, as if beaten by 
a grimacing god: 

Germany is yours, 0 sons of men ! What now ? 

I woke at dawn to the boisterous, bold boom of the batteries of 
Metz. They seemed to speak in glorious, wide-mouthed joy of Til 
Eulenspiegel and the young Siegfried. 

I thanked God for the Germans. 
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M RS. WILTON passed througn a little alley leading from one 
of the gates which are around Regent's Park, and came out 
on the wide and quiet street. She walked along slowly, 
peering anxiously from side to side so as not to overlook the number. 
She pulled her furs closer round her; after her years in India this 
London damp seemed very harsh. Still, it was not a fog to-day. 
A dense haze, grey £md tinged ruddy, lay between the houses, some¬ 
times blowing with a little wet kiss against the face. Mrs. Wilton's 
hair and eyelashes and her furs were powdered with tiny drops. But 
there was nothing in the weather to blur the sight; she could see the 
faces of people some distance off and read the signs on the shops. 

Before the door of a dealer in antiques and second-hand furniture 
she paused and looked through the shabby uncleaned window at an 
unassorted heap of things, many of them of great value. She read 
the Polish name fastened on the pane in white letters. 

“ Yes ; this is the place." 

She opened the door, which met her entrance with an ill-tempered 
jangle. From somewhere in the black depths of the shop the dealer 
came forward. He had a clammy white face, with a sparse black 
beard, and wore a skull-cap and spectacles. Mrs. Wilton spoke to him 
in a low voice. 

A look of complicity, of cunning, perhaps of irony, passed through 
the dealer’s cynical and sad eyes. But he bowed gravely and 
respectfully. 

" Yes, she is here, madam. Whether she will see you or not I 
do not know. She is not always well; she has her moods. And then, 

wc have to be so careful. The police- Not that they would touch 

a lady like you. But the poor alien has not much chance these 
days.” 

Mrs. Wilton followed him to the back of the shop, where there was 
a winding staircase. She knocked over a few things in her passage 
and stooped to pick them up, but the dealer kept-muttering : " It 
does not matter—surely it does not matter." He lit a candle. 
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"You must go up these stairs. They are very dark ; be careful. 
When you come to a door, open it and go straight in." 

He stood at the foot of the stairs holding the light high above his 
head as she ascended. 

The room was not very large, and it seemed very ordinary. There 
were some flimsy, uncomfortable chairs in gilt and red. Two large 
palms were in corners. Under a glass cover on the table was a view 
of Rome. The room had not a business-like look, thought Mrs. 
Wilton ; there was no suggestion of the office or waiting-room where 
people came and went all day; yet you would not say that it was a 
private room which was lived in. There were no books or papers 
about; every chair was in the place it had been placed when the room 
was last swept; there was no fire and it was very cold. 

To the right of the window was a door covered with a plush curtain. 
Mrs. Wilton sat down near the table and watched this door. She 
thought it must be through it that the soothsayer would come forth. 
She laid her hands listlessly one on top of the other on the table. 
This must be the tenth seer she had consulted since Hugh had been 
killed. She thought them over. No, this must be the eleventh. 
She had forgotten that frightening man in Paris who said he had been 
a priest. Yet of them all it was only he who had told her anything 
definite. But even he could do no more than tell the past. He told 
of her marriage ; he even had the duration of it right—twenty-one 
months. He told too of their time in India—at least, he knew that 
her husband had been a soldier, and said he had been on service in 
the " colonies.” On the whole, though, he had been as unsatisfactory 
as the others. None of them had given her the consolation she sought. 
She did not want to be told of the past. If Hugh was gone forever, 
then with him had gone all her love of living, her courage, all her 
better self. She wanted to be lifted out of the despair, the dazed 
aimless drifting from day to day, longing at night for the morning, 
and in the morning for the fall of night, which had been her life since 
his death. If somebody could assure her that it was not all over, that 
he was somewhere, not too far away, unchanged from what he had 
been here, with his crisp hair and rather slow smile and lean brown 
face, that he saw her sometimes, that he had not forgotten her. . . . 

" Oh, Hugh, darling ! ” 

When she looked up again (he woman was sifting there before her. 

vol. xx x 
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Mrs. Wilton had not heard her come in. With her experience, wide 
enough now, of seers and fortune-tellers of all kinds, she saw at once 
that this woman was different from the others. She was used to the 
quick appraising look, the attempts, sometimes clumsy, but often 
cleverly disguised, to collect some fragments of information whereupon 
to erect a plausible vision. But this woman looked as if she took it 
out of herself. 

Not that her appearance suggested intercourse with the spiritual 
world more than the others had done; it suggested that, in fact, 
considerably less. Some of the others were frail, yearning, evaporated 
creatures, and the ex-priest in Pari9 had something terrible and 
condemned in his look. He might well sup with the devil, that man, 
and probably did in some way or other. 

But this was a little fat, weary-faced woman about fifty, who only 
did not look like a cook because she looked more like a sempstress. 
Her black dress was all covered with white threads. Mrs. Wilton 
looked at her with some embarrassment. It seemed more reasonable 
to be asking a woman like this about altering a gown than about 
intercourse with the dead. That seemed even absurd in such a very 
commonplace presence. The woman seemed timid and oppressed ; 
she breathed heavily and kept rubbing her dingy hands, which looked 
moist, one over the other; shfe was always wetting her lips, and coughed 
with a little dry cough. But in her these signs of nervous exhaustion 
suggested overwork in a close atmosphere, bending too close over the 
sewing-machine. Her uninteresting hair, like a rat's pelt, was eked 
out with a false addition of another colour. Some threads had got 
into her hair too. 

Her harried, uneasy look caused Mrs. Wilton to ask compassionately: 

" Are you much worried by the police ? " 

" Oh, the police 1 Why don't they leave us alone ? You never 
know who comes to see you. Why don’t they leave me alone ? I’m 
a good woman. I only think. What I do is no harm to any one.” 

She continued in an uneven querulous voice, always rubbing her 
hands together nervously. She seemed to the visitor to be talking 
at random, just gabbling, like children do sometimes before they fall 
asleep. 

“ I wanted to explain—” hesitated Mrs. Wilton. 

But the woman, with her head pressed close against the back of 
the chair, was staring beyond her at the wall. Her face had lost 
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whatever little expression it had ; it was blank and stupid. When 
she spoke it was very slowly and her voice was guttural. 

" Can’t you see him ? It seems strange to me that you can’t see 
him. He is so near you. He is passing his arm round your shoulders.” 

This was a frequent gesture of Hugh's. And indeed at that moment 
she felt that somebody was very near her, bending over her. She was 
enveloped in tenderness. Only a very thin veil, she felt, prevented 
her from seeing. But the woman saw. She was describing Hugh 
minutely, even the little things like the burn on his right hand. 

“ Is he happy ? Oh, ask him does he love me? ” 

The result was so far beyond anything she had hoped for that she 
was stunned. She could only stammer the first thing that came into 
her head. " Does he love me ? ” 

" He loves you. He won't answer, but he loves you. He wants 
me to make you see him ; he is disappointed, I think, because I can’t. 
But I can't unless you do it yourself.” 

After a while said : 

” I think you will see him again. You think of nothing else. 
He is very close to us now.” 

Then she collapsed, and fell into a heavy sleep and lay there 
motionless, hardly breathing. Mrs. Wilton put some notes on the 
table and stole out on tiptoe. 

She seemed to remember that downstairs in the dark shop the 
dealer with the waxen face detained her to show some old silver and 
jewellery and such like. But she did not come to herself, she had no 
precise recollection of anything, till she found herself entering a church 
near Portland Place. It was an unlikely act in her normal moments. 
Why did she go in there ? She acted like one walking in her sleep. 

The church was old and dim, with high black pews. There was 
nobody there. Mrs. Wilton sat down in one of the pews and bent 
forward with her face in her hands. 

After a few minutes she saw that a soldier had come in noiselessly 
and placed himself about half a dozen rows ahead of her. He never 
turned round; but presently she was struck by something familiar 
in the figure. First she thought vaguely that the soldier looked like 
her Hugh. Then, when he put up his hand, she saw who it was. 

She hurried out of the pew and ran towards him. 

” Oh, Hugh, Hugh, have you come back ? ” 
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He looked round with a smile. He had not been killed. It was 
all a mistake. He was going to speak. . . . 

Footsteps sounded hollow in the empty church. She turned and 
glanced down the dim aisle. 

It was an old sexton or verger who approached. “ I thought 
I heard you call," he said. 

" I was speaking to my husband.” But Hugh was nowhere to be 
seen. 

“ He was here a moment ago." She looked about in anguish. 
“ He must have gone to the door.” 

" There's nobody here,” said the old man gently. " Only you and 
me. Ladies are often taken funny since the war. There was one in 
here yesterday afternoon said she was married in this church and her 
husband had promised to meet her here. Perhaps you were married 
here ? ” 

" No,” said Mrs. Wilton desolately. ” I was married in India.” 

It might have been two or three days after that, when she went 
into a small Italian restaurant in the Bayswater district. She often 
went out for her meals now : she had developed an exhausting cough, 
and she found that it somehow became less troublesome when she 
was in a public place looking at strange faces. In her flat there were 
all the things that Hugh had used ; the trunks and bags still had his 
name on them with the labels of places where they had been together. 
They were like stabs. In the restaurant, people came and went, 
many soldiers too among them, just glancing at her in her corner. 

This day, as it chanced, she was rather late and there was nobody 
there. She was very tired. She nibbled at the food they brought her. 
She could almost have cried from tiredness and loneliness and the ache 
in her heart. 

Then suddenly he was before her, sitting there opposite at the table. 
It was as it was in the days of their engagement, when they used 
sometimes to lunch at restaurants. He was not in uniform. He 
smiled at her and urged her to eat, just as he used in those days. . . . 

I met her that afternoon as she was crossing Kensington Gardens, 
and she told me about it. 

” I have been with Hugh.” She seemed most happy. 

” Did he say anything ? ” 
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" N-no. Yes. I think he did, but I could not quite hear. My 
head was so very tired. The next time-” 

I did not see her for some time after that. She found, I think, 
that by going to places where she had once seen him—the old church, 
the little restaurant—she was more certain to see him again. She 
never saw him at home. But in the street or the park he would often 
walk along beside her. Once he saved her from being run over. 
She said she actually felt his hand grabbing her arm, suddenly, when 
the car was nearly upon her. 

She had given me the address of the clairvoyant; and it is through 
that strange woman that I know—or seem to know—what followed. 

Mrs. Wilton was not exactly ill last winter, not so ill, at least, as 
to keep to her bedroom. But she was very thin, and her great hand¬ 
some eyes always seemed to be staring at some point beyond, searching. 
There was a look in them that seamen's eyes sometimes have when 
they are drawing on a coast of which they are not very certain. She 
lived almost in solitude: she hardly ever saw anybody except when 
they sought her out. To those who were anxious about her she 
laughed and said she was very well. 

One sunny morning she was lying awake, waiting for the maid to 
bring her tea. The shy London sunlight peeped through the blinds. 
The room had a fresh and happy look. 

When she heard the door open she thought that the maid had come 
in. Then she saw that Hugh was standing at the foot of the bed. 
He was in uniform this time, and looked as he had looked the day he 
went away. 

“ Oh, Hugh, speak to me ! Will you not say just one word ? ” 

He smiled and threw back his head, just as he used to in the old 
days at her mother’s house when he wanted to call her out of the room 
without attracting the attention of the others. He moved towards 
the door, still signing to her to follow him. He picked up her slippers 
on his way and held them out to her as if he wanted her to put them 
on. She slipped out of bed hastily. . . . 

It is strange that when they came to look through her things 
after her death the slippers could never be found. 
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“A CERTAIN RICH MAN-” 

E VELYN COLCORD glanced up the table with the appraising 
eye of a young hostess who had already established a reputation 
for her dinners. The room had been decorated with a happy 
effect of national colours, merged with those of the allied nations, and 
neither in the table nor its appointments was a flaw revealed—while 
the low, contented murmur of conversation and light laughter attending 
completion of the first course afforded assurance that the company 
was well chosen and the atmosphere assertive in qualities that made 
for equanimity and good cheer. 

She smiled slightly, nodding at the butler, who had been watching 
her anxiously, and then glanced out the comer of her eye at Professor 
Simec, seated at her right. She had entertained doubts concerning 
him ; had, in fact, resented the business necessity which had brought 
him thither as guest of honour, not through any emotion approximating 
inhospitality but wholly because of her mistrust as to the effect of 
this alien note upon her dinner, which was quite impromptu, having 
been arranged at the eleventh hour in deference to the wishes of 
Jerry Dane, a partner of Colcord's, who was handling the firm's 
foreign war patents. 

She had done the best she could as to guests, had done exceedingly 
well, as it chanced, fortune having favoured her especially in the cases 
of several of those who sat about the table. And now Simec was 
fully involved in conversation with Bessie Dane, who seemed deeply 
interested. As for the man, weazened and attenuate, she could catch 
only his profile—the bulging, hairless brow, and beard curling outward 
from the tip, forming sort of a crescent, which she found hardly less 
sinister than the cynical twist where grizzled whiskers and moustaches 
conjoined and the cold, level white eyes that she had noted as dominant 
characteristics when he was presented. 

Simec was a laboratory recluse who had found his m&tier in the war. 
Rumour credited to him at least one of the deadliest chemical combina¬ 
tions employed by the allied armies. But it was merely rumour; 
nothing definite was known. These are things of which little is hinted 
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and less said. None the less, intangible as were his practical achieve¬ 
ments—whatever they might be—his reputation was substantial, 
enhanced, small doubt, by the very vagueness of his endeavours. 
The element of mystery, which his physical appearance tended not 
to allay, invested him, as it were, with a thaumaturgic veil through 
which was dimly revealed the man. It was as though his personality 
was merely a nexus to the things he stood for and had done, so that he 
appeared to Evelyn less a human entity than a symbol. But at least 
Bessie Dane was interested and the fine atmosphere of the table was 
without a taint. 

Shrugging almost imperceptibly, she withdrew her eyes and looked 
across the table with an expression which Nicholas Colcord could 
have interpreted had he not been engrossed with Sybil Latham. 
Evelyn studied him with admiring tenderness as he lounged in his 
chair, toying idly with a fork, smiling at something his partner was 
saying, while her mind ran lovingly over the dominant traits of a 
personality which was so strong, so keenly alive, so sensitive to decent, 
manly things, so perfectly balanced. 

Failing to catch his eye, Evelyn turned to her plate filled with a 
subtle melancholy. When would there be another dinner like this ? 
Not, at all events, until the war was over. Nick had spoken about 
this—very definitely; there would be no more entertaining. She 
had agreed with him, of course, not, however, escaping the conviction 
that her husband’s viewpoint was more or less in keeping with a certain 
unusual sombreness which she had caught creeping into his mood 
in the past year or so. 

Still, everybody who amounted to anything was pulling up on the 
bit and doing something or tadking of doing something or other for 
the country. It was already assured that the season would be in¬ 
sufferably dull—from a social standpoint at least. Evelyn could not 
suppress a certain resentment. She was not one of those who had 
found an element of thrill in the suddenly altered perspectives. Her 
plans for the spring season had beerflaid; engagements had been 
accepted or declined, as functions promised to be worth while or 
uninteresting; all the delicate interlocking machinery of the life in 
which Evelyn Colcord moved, somewhat prominently, was in motion 
—then the sudden checking of the wheels : war. 

Now there were memories of her husband’s sober words ; now 
there was young Jeffrey Latham at her elbow—he had been almost 
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shot to pieces in France—now there was Simec, the genius of diabolical 
achievement. . . . What were things coming to ? Even the weather 
had gone wrong. Outside, an unseasonable cold rain, lashed by a 
north-east gale, was driving against the panes of the French windows, 
and the sizzling effulgence of an arc-lamp revealed pools of water lying 
on the asphalt of the avenue. . . . 

The dry, softly modulated voice of Captain Latham at her left 
lifted Evelyn from her trend of sombre reverie. 

“ Nick is looking uncommonly fit—he’ll go in for the cavalry, 
I suppose.” 

The young British officer spoke more with a half-humorous effort 
at conversation than any other motive, but she turned to him with a 
gesture of appeal. 

” Jeffrey,” she said, ” you make me shiver ! ” 

The man stared at her curiously. 

” Why, I—I'm sorry. I'm sure I didn’t-” 

“ Oh, of course,” she interrupted, " I know you didn't. Don't be 
silly. As for me, I’m perfectly foolish, don’t you know. Only ”— 
she paused—“ I detest war talk. It’s so fearfully upsetting. It 
seems only yesterday that it was a subject to drag in when conversation 
lagged. But now-” 

Latham’s quizzical reply was almost upon his lips, when, evidently 
changing his mind, he spoke dryly. 

” No doubt you'll become used to it in time. ... By the by, 

I was in fun about old Nick. His objection to grouse coverts and 
deer-stalking—I can’t fancy him in war.” 

As she didn't reply he picked up his fork, adding: " Yet he's a 
tremendous athlete—polo and all that sort of thing. Do you know, 

I suspect that when the real pull comes he won’t object tc potting at 
Germans. . . . Did you do these menu cards, Evelyn ? They're 
awfully well done.” 

She nodded, eyeing him eagerly. 

“ Yes, I painted them this afternoon. You see, it was a rush 
order. ... As to Nick, I don't think it will come to his enlisting. 
I've never considered it, really. He’s awfully mixed up in government 
finances, don't you know. We alj tell him he’s more valuable where 
he is.” 

Latham smiled faintly. 

" What does Nick say to that ? ” 
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“ Oh, I don't know.” She shrugged. " Nothing very definite. 
War has been a taboo subject with him—I mean from the first when 
you all went in. I know he has strong feelings about it, terribly 
strong. But he never talks about them.” 

“ He went in strong on the financial end, didn’t he ? ” asked the 
Englishman. “ Some one in London told me he'd made a lot of oof.” 

She nodded, colouring. 

“ Yes, oceans of money. . . . Not that we needed it,” Evelyn 
added, a trifle defensively. 

“ I know; it just came,” was Latham's comment. ” Well, it 
all helped us out of a nasty mess.” 

Evelyn was thinking and did not reply immediately. When she 
did speak it was apparent that in changing the subject she had followed 
a natural impulse without intention or design. 

“ Jeffrey,” she said, “ do you know I haven’t been able to make 
you out since you arrived here—nor Sybil either,” she added, nodding 
toward Latham's wife, whose classic, flaxen-haired profile was turned 
toward them. 

The man was smiling curiously. 

" I didn't realise we had changed so.” 

“ Well, you have, both of you. You talk the same and act the 
same—except a—a sort of reserve; something; I don't know just 
what. . . . Somehow, you, and Sybil too, seem as though you felt 
strange, aloof, out of place. You used to be so absolutely—well, 
natural and at home with us all-" 

“ My word 1 ” Latham laughed but made no further comment. 

“ Of course,” Evelyn went on, ” you’ve been through a lot, I can 
appreciate that. When I got Sybil's letter I simply wept: twenty- 
four hours in a muddy shell-hole; invalided for good, with an arm 
you can't raise above your shoulder; a horrid scar down your face....” 

” It does make rather a poor face to look at, doesn't it ? " 
Latham flushed and hurried on. “ Well, I've no complaint." 

She glanced at the cross on his olive-drab coat. 

" Of course not! How absurd, Jeffrey! But how did Sybil 
ever stand it ? How did she live through it ? I mean the parting, 
the months of suspense, word that you were missing, then mortally 
wounded ? . . . Her brother killed by gas ? ” 

Latham glanced at his wife, a soft light in his eyes. 

" Poor Sybil,” he replied. " She was a brick, Evelyn—a perfect 
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brick. I don’t know how she got through it. But on*; does, you 
know." 

“Yes, one does, I suppose.” Evelyn sighed. “ But how ?■ / 
couldn't; I simply couldn't. Why, Jeffrey, I can’t bear even to 
think of it.” 

Latham shook his head negatively at the footman, who stood at 
his side, and then turned smiling to Evelyn. “ Oh, come! Of 
course you could. You don’t understand now, but you will. There’s 
a sort of grace given, I fancy." 

" Jeffrey, I don’t want to understand, and I don’t want any grace, 
and I think you’re horrid and unsympathetic.” She tapped him 
admonishingly on the arm, laughing lightly. But the gloom was still 
in her dark-grey eyes. “ But, after all, you are right. We are in 
for it, just as you have been. . . . God grant there are women more 
Spartan than I.” 

Latham grimaced and was raising a deprecating hand when she 
caught it impulsively. 

“ Please let’s talk about something else.” 

" Very well.” He smiled mockingly and lowered his voice. 
“ Your friend at your right there—curious beggar, don’t you think ? " 

Evelyn glanced at Simec, turning again to Latham. 

" He gives me the creeps,” she confessed. “ It seems absurd, but 
he does.” 

" Really! ” The Englishman stared at the man a moment. 
“ Do you know,” he resumed, “ he does seem a bit uncanny. Wherc'd 
Nick pick him up ? " 

“ It was Jerry Dane,” she replied. “ He's done some tremendous 
things on the other side. Jerry met him in Washington the other day 
and seems to regard him as a find. He has no business sense and 
has given away practically everything. Now we are going to capitalise 
him ; I believe that's the word. I never saw him before to-night "— 
her voice sank to a whisper—“ and, do you know, I hope I never shall 
again.” She shrugged. “ Listen to him.” 

Several of the guests were already doing that. His toneless voice 
rose and fell monotonously, and he appeared so detached from what 
he was saying that as Evelyn gazed at him she seemed to find difficulty 
in relating words that were said to the speaker ; only the slight move¬ 
ment of the lips and an occasional formless gesture made the association 
definite. 
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“ Doctor Allison," he was saying, “ has missed the distinction 
between hostia honoraria and hostia piacularis. In the former case 
the deity accepts the gift of a life ; in the latter he demands it." 

" What in the world are you all talking about now ? " asked 
Evelyn plaintively. “ Not war— ? ” 

“ Sacrifice, Mrs. Colcord." Simec inclined his head slightly in her 
direction. 

" I was saying," explained Doctor Allison, " that we do well if 
we send our young men to battle in the spirit of privileged sacrifice, 
as—as something that is our—our—yes—our proud privilege, as I 
say, to do.” 

Simec shook his head in thoughtful negation. 

“ That is sentiment, excellent sentiment; unfortunately, it doesn’t 
stand assay. Reaction comes. We do better if we make our gift of 
blood as a matter of unalterable necessity. We make too much of it 
all, in any event. The vast evil of extended peace is the attachment 
of too great value to luxuries and to human life—trite, but true. 
We know, of course, that the world has progressed chiefly over the 
dead bodies of men and, yes, women and children." 

Some new element had entered into the voice. Whether it was 
herself or whether it was Simec, Evelyn was in no mood to deter¬ 
mine. . . . She was aware only of a certain metallic cadence which 
beat cruelly upon her nerves. Silence had followed, but not of the 
same sort as before. As though seeking complete withdrawal, Evelyn 
turned her eyes out of the window. A wayfarer, head down, was 
struggling through the nimbus of watery electric light; a horse-drawn 
vehicle was plodding by. Colcord’s voice brought her back; it was 
strained. 

“ I don’t feel as Allison does," he said. " And I certainly have 
no sympathy with Simec." He leaned forward, his elbows on the 
table. “ You see,” he went on, " I -I—well, maybe, I’m a product 
of extended peace, as Simec puts it. No doubt I’m soft. But this 
war—I’ve never talked nor let myself think much about the war - 
but this whole thing of sacrifice got under me from the very first. . . . 
Young men, thousands, hundreds of thousands of them, yes, millions, 
torn from their homes, from their mothers, their fathers—their wives, 
for what ? To be blown into shapeless, unrecognisable clay, to be 
maimed, made useless for life. My God 1 It has kept me awake 
nights! ’’ 
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" Colcord "—Simec's white eyes rested professionally upon the 
host—" let us get to the root of your state of mind ; your brief is for 
the individual as against the common good, is if not ? " 

Colcord frowned. 

" Oh, I haven't any brief, Simcc ; I've never reasoned about the 
thing, that is, in a cold, scientific way. It's a matter of heart, I 
suppose—of instinct. I just can't seem to stand the calculating, 
sordid wastage of young life and all that it involves. Now, of course, 
it has come closer home. And it's terrible." 

" You never would shoot anything for sport, would you, old 
fellow ? " said Latham sympathetically, " not even pheasants." 

Colcord tossed his beautifully modelled head. 

“ Latham, I tell you, I’m soft; I'm the ultimate product of peace 

and civilisation." 

* 

"Yes, you’re soft, terribly so," smiled Dane. " I ought to know ; 
I played opposite you at tackle for two years.” 

" Stuff I You understand what I mean, Jerry ; I guess }'ou all 
do. I've never talked this way before ; as I say. I’ve always kept 
the war in the background, tried to gloss it over, forget it. But 1 
couldn't; I’ve done a heap of thinking.” He sat bolt upright, his 
clinched fist upon the table. " All these young chaps herded together 
and suddenly turned loose from all they’ve known and done and 
thought—I tell you I can't duck it any more." 

" I know, old chap." Arnold Bates, who wrote light society novels, 
spoke soothingly. “ It is—rotten. But what are you going to do 
about it ? " 

Colcord's fine brow was wrinkled painfully. 

" Nothing, Arnold, nothing. That’s the trouble ; you have to 
sit still and watch this wrecking of civilisation or else get out and 
take a hack at the thing yourself. I can't do that; not unless I have 
to." He paused. " I've had a good time in this life ; things have 
always come easily-" 

Sybil Latham was regarding him contemplatively. 

" Yes," she murmured, " I don’t know a man who has impressed 
me as so thoroughly enjoying life as you, Nick-” 

Colcord stared at her a moment. 

" Well, I do," he replied at length. “ But I want to say this 
right here: if some person or presence, some supernatural being, 
say, should come here to-night, at this table, and tell me that by 
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giving up my life right now I would, through that act, bring an 
end to-” 

“ Nick ! ” Evelyn Colccrd's voice was poignantly sharp. 

“ If through that little sacrifice the blood glut in Europe would 
end, I’d do it cheerfully, joyfully, in a minute." 

Simec was gazing at the speaker with half-closed eyes; the others, 
in thrall of his words, were staring at the table or at one another. 

“ What a thought! " Mrs. Allison glanced at him curiously. 
“ Coming from you, of all men, Nick ! " 

“ I wonder if I could say that ? " Jerry Dane sank down in his 
chair, put his hands in his pockets, and gazed sombrely up at the 
ceiling. “ By George ! I wish I could—but I can’t." 

Bates shifted uneasily. He shrugged. 

“ It’s too hypothetical. And yet—of course it's absurd—yet if 
the thing could happen, I think I’d stick with Colcord." 

“ In other words ’’—Simec’s voice now had a sibilant hiss— 
" if you could end war through your death you'd be willing to die 
—now, or at any specified time ? ” 

" If you're talking to me,” said Colcord, " I'm on record. Those 
who know me well know I don’t have to say a thing twice.” 

" I was talking to Mr. Bates,” replied the inventor. " He seemed 
doubtful.” 

" Well, I’m not now,” retorted the writer sharply. ” I’m with 
Nick absolutely." 

Doctor Allison was shaking his head. 

“ Theoretically, I would make the same assertion," he confessed, 
" but I wish to be honest; I don’t know whether I could do it 
or not." 

" Neither do I,” said Dane. ” A certainty like that and taking 
a chance on the battlefield are two different things. What do you 
say, Latham ; you've been through the mill ? ” 

“ Well, you know,” shrugged the soldier, ” I fancy I’m a bit 
hardened. I'd like to see the thing through now. We’ve gone so far, 
don't you know.” 

There was a momentary silence, broken only by the soft movements 
of the butler and footman. One of the windows rattled in a gust of 
wind and rain. Under the flickering candle-lights the company 
seemed to draw together in a fellowship that was not the bond of 
gustatory cheer—which Evelyn could so infallibly establish at her 
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table—but a communion of sympathetic feeling as of one drawing to 
another in the common thrall of subdued emotion. The prevailing 
mood impressed Evelyn Colcord strongly, and, glancing down the tabic, 
she started at her accuracy in divining the cause. Simec's place was 
vacant. She recalled now that but a moment before he had been 
summoned to the telephone. She had noted his temporary departure 
only as one notices the lifting of a saffron mist. 

Unquestionably, the absorbing topic had gripped the imagination 
of all. It was sufficiently theoretical, so absolutely hypothetical, 
in fact, so utterly impossible, that Evelyn’s alert intellect found 
pleasure in grappling with it. 

" I wonder— ! ” Her elbows were on the table, her chin upon her 
hands. “ Of course, it’s awfully easy to say ; but I wonder how it 
would be if we really faced such a question. Just consider, Arnold,"— 
she was smiling at Bates—" the superhuman firing squad is outside 
the door; the superhuman agent stands at your side ready to push 
the button and end the war as the shots ring out. You picture it, 
of course, with your imagination. Well, sir, what do you say ? ” 

Bates grimaced, twisting the stem of his wine-glass in his fingers. 

“ Well, one can say only what he thinks he would do. It’s so 
absurd that I can’t visualise your picture—not even with my imagina¬ 
tion. But it seems to me—it seems that I would gladly make the 
sacrifice." 

Doctor Allison, who had been bcowling at the ceiling, passing his 
fingers thoughtfully through his sparse grey hair, sighed deeply. 

" That’s just it; how could one possibly tell ? The mind adapts 
itself to situations, I suppose ; in fact, of course it does. It's altogether 
difficult, sitting at this table with its food and colour and light and 
excellent company, to place yourself in the position Nicholas has 
devised. It’s simply flying from the very comfortable and congenial 
and normal present into a dark limbo that is deucedly uncomfortable, 
uncongenial, and abnormal. I can’t go beyond what I’ve already said ; 
I don’t know whether I’d do it or not." 

" You’d like to, of course," suggested Mrs. Dane. 

“ Oh, of course I’d like to," was the reply. “ The point I make 
is whether I could or not; I don't know” 

" Well"—the young woman paused—" I'm not going to put the 
question to my husband because I wouldn't let Jerry do it, even if 
he were willing.” 
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“ Oh, come now, Bess ! ” grinned Dane. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t, and I imagine I'd have some rights in the 
matter.” 

“ Now we’re getting back to Simec’s hostia honoraria and hosiia 
piacularis,” laughed Bates. 

” It is a new viewpoint,” sighed Evelyn. “ Curiously, I hadn't 
thought of that” 

She smiled across the table at her husband, but he was slouched 
in his chair, his eyes staring vacantly over her head. 

” Of course you'd all do it, every one,” he said presently. “ The 
trouble now is that you are attempting to visualise the tragic 
part of it and not considering the humanitarian side—the great 
good that would come of the sacrifice. When you look at it that 
way you would be willing to do it—and think it a mighty darn cheap 
exchange.” 

" Well, perhaps so,” grumbled Allison. ” But I can't help thinking 
I'm glad I don't have to face the alternative.” 

Evelyn turned swiftly toward Sybil Latham, under the impression 
that she had made some little exclamation or that she had checked 
one. But her face was hard and inscrutable. 

“ Let’s change the subject.” Evelyn laughed self-conscidusly. 
“ It’s so far-fetched ; it's getting a bit on my nerves.” 

Even as she spoke she knew that Simec had resumed his seat, 
although he had made no sound and her eyes were upon her husband. 
She was thus not surprised to hear his voice. 

“ I gather, then,” he said, as though picking up a conversational 
thread, " that there are two of you who would be willing to make the 
gift of sacrifice—Colcord and Bates.” 

His manner was such as to draw them all from their mood of idle, 
comfortable speculation to rigidity. Turning to him, searching him, 
they saw, as it seemed to them, a new being divested of vagueness— 
dominant, commanding, remorseless. Sitting rigid, his thin, hairy 
neck stretched outward, he suggested some sinister bird of prey. 
Thus poised for an instant he regarded the two men whom he had 
named. 

“ Suppose,” he proceeded, “ that I could make this absurd con¬ 
dition—as Bates terms it—exist. Would you gentlemen still hold your 
position ? Believe me, I ask this in the utmost good faith-” 

Evelyn Colcord spoke before either man could make reply. 
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" Nick, this is getting a bit unpleasant, really.” She laughed 
nervously. " Don’t you think we could turn to something more 
cheerful ? I adore a joke-” 

” But this is not a joke, Mrs. Colcord,” rejoined Simec gravely. 

” Well, in any event-” began Evelyn, but her husband in¬ 

terrupted. 

” I told you I was on record, Simec,” he said. ” You show me 
a way to end this carnival of murder—and I’m your man.” 

” I, too.” Bates chuckled. " Perhaps, after all, we’ve been 
dining closer to the supernatural than we realised. Well, I'm game. 
Life, after all, is only a few more summers and a few more winters, 
even if we live it out. Go to it, Simec.” There was sort of a reckless 
ring in the writer's voice which was taken as a sign that he was seriously 
impressed. But Bates would be; he had imagination and was 
temperamental 

” I wish you all would stop.” Bessie Dane's voice was childishly 
plaintive. 

** Nick, please ! ” cried Evelyn. " This is not at all funny.” 

** I don’t see the joke, I must confess,” grumbled Allison. 

Evelyn wished that Latham or his wife would add weight to the 
protest, but they remained silent, staring curiously at the inventor, 
as, indeed, they had throughout. Now she thought of it, she realised 
that the two had remained practically aloof from the discussion that 
had preceded Simec’s denouement. 

" I'm afraid, Simec,” said Colcord crisply, " that we’re getting a 
bit unpopular. We'd better drop the subject. It was rather a cheap 
play. I’ll admit, stacking myself up as a martyr in a wholly impossible 
situation. You called me—and Bates there—rather cleverly. . . . 
The drinks are on us. . . . At the same time I meant what I said, 
even if it was far-fetched ; I mean I was sincere.” 

Simec threw out his arm in a long, bony gesture. 

“ I am perfectly convinced of that. That is why I am going 
to ask you to make your offer good.” 

Had it come from any one else there would have been derisive 
laughter. But Simec, a man to whom had been credited so much of 
mystery and achievement, was speaking. In the soft crimson glow 
of the table he stood, reducing to practical application the very situation 
which they had found so attractive, only because of its utter grotesque 
impossibility. It was startling, grimly thrilling. There was the sense 
among some about the table of struggling mentally to break the spell 
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which this coldly unemotional creature of science had cast. At 
length Dane spoke as though by sheer physical Effort. 

“ Simec—we—we all know you're a genius. But just now you 
don't quite get over." 

The inventor turned his head slowly toward the speaker. 

" I don’t think I quite understand.” 

“ Rats," said Dane roughly. " Here Nick says he'd give up his 
life if the war could be stopped and }mu bob up and tell him to make 
good, throwing sort of a Faust effect over the whole dinner. All 
right for Nick and Arnold Bates—but how about you, Simec ? How 
will you stop the war if they shuffle off ? I’ll bite once on anything; 
how will you do it ? " There was a general movement of the diners. 
Dane's wife laughed a trifle hysterically. 

Simec arose and stood leaning forward, his hands upon the table. 

" The situation which Colcord devised, as it happens, is not so 
impossible as you think. In fact, it may prove to be quite feasible—" 
He paused, but no voice rose to break the silence. The candle-lights 
were flickering softly in an entering breath of wind. Evelyn looked 
appealingly at her husband, who grimaced and shrugged slightly. 

“ I imagine I have some sort of a reputation in the way of physical 
formula as applied to war," Simec went on presently. " Dane is 
about to handle a rather extraordinary gun of mine in the foreign 
market. But one gun differs from another only inasmuch as it is 
somewhat more deadly—its destructiveness is not total." He raised 
a thin forefinger and levelled it along the table. 

“ Let us assume," he said, “ that there has been devised and 
perfected an apparatus which will release a destructive energy through 
the medium of ether waves. If you understand anything about the 
wireless telegraph you will grasp what I mean ; in itself the wireless, of 
course, involves transmitted power. Let us transform and amplify that 
power and we encompass—destruction. The air is filled with energy. 
A sun-ray is energy; you will recall that Archimedes concentrated 
it through immense burning-glasses which set fire to Roman ships." 

His voice had grown clear and strong, as though he was lecturing 
to a class of students. 

“ Now, then, assume an instrument such as I have roughly described 
be placed in the hands of our allied nations, am instrument which 
releases and propels against the enemy energy so incomprehensibly 
enormous that it destroys matter instantaneously, whether organic 
or inorganic ; assume that in a few hours it could lay the greatest host 
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the world ever saw in death, whether they were concealed in the earth 
or were in the air, or wherever they were; assume it coftld level a 
great city. Assuming all this, can you conceive that the nations 
holding this mighty force in their hands could bring about peace 
which would not only be instant but would be permanent ? ” 

There was silence for a moment. The footman, obeying a 
significant glance from the butler, withdrew ; the butler himself went 
softly out of the room. Latham looked up with the expression of a 
man emerging from a trance. 

" I don't fancy any one could doubt that,” he said. 

" No, indeed. Certainly not.” Allison gestured in playful salute. 
” Let me congratulate you upon a fine flight of imagination. Professor 
Simec.” 

" Thank you—but it isn't imagination, Doctor Allison.” The 
man’s voice had again become flat and unemotional, with the effect 
of withdrawal of personality. “ I have reason to think I have perfected 
some such device. ... At least I believe I now possess the means of 
destroying human life on a wholesale scale. There is yet more to do 
before we may successfully assail inorganic matter. The waves 
penetrate but do not as yet destroy, so that while we should easily 
bring dissolution to human beings we cannot yet disintegrate the walls 
behind which they lurk. That, however, is a detail-” 

" Just like that, eh ? ” No one smiled at Jerry Dane's comment. 
Bates leaned forward. 

“ Where do Colcord and I come in ? ” 

Simec, who had resumed his seat, turned to him. 

” Of course—I beg your pardon. I should have explained at the 
outset that the discovery has never had adequate practical test. 
One of my assistants lost his life a month or so ago, to be sure; an 
extremely promising man. The incident was of value in demonstrating 
practically a theoretical deadliness; unfortunately, it proved also 
that the power energised ether waves in all directions, whereas 
obviously it should be within the power of the operator to send it 
only in a given direction.” 

" Otherwise,” remarked Latham, ” it would be as fatal to the side 
using it as to the army against whom it was directed." 

" Precisely.” Simec lifted his wine-glass and sipped slowly. 

“ For a time,” he went on, ” this drawback seemed insuperable, just 
as it has been in wireless telegraphy. Within the past week, however, 

I am convinced that a solution of that difficulty has been reached. 
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In theory and in tests on a minor scale it certainly has. My assistants, 
however, refuse to serve in the demonstrations at full power—which, 
of course, are vitally necessary—even though I engage to share a part, 
but not, of course, the major part, of the risk. I have been equally 
unfortunate in enlisting others, to whom, naturally, I was in duty 
bound to designate possible—in fact, extremely probable—dangers." 

" In more precise words," snapped Bates, " if your invention 
is what you think it is, your assistants are bound to die.” 

Simec hesitated a moment, his gleaming brow wrinkled thoughtfully. 

" Well, not precisely," he said at length. “ That is, not necessarily. 
There is, of course, as I have said, that possi—that probability. I 
cannot be certain. Assuming the more serious outcome materialises, 
there will be no further danger for those who operate; I shall have 
learned all that it is necessary to know." He paused. " Then 
war will cease ; either before or immediately after the initial held 
application.” 

" But this is absurd.” Allison smote the table in agitation. 
" Why don’t you seciire condemned convicts ? ” 

“ Even were that possible, I should not care to proceed in that 
way. Again, I must have one or more men of keen intelligence." 

" But neither Colcord nor Bates is a scientist! ” 

“ That is not at all necessary," was the composed reply. " I am 
the scientist." 

" And Nick the victim,” flashed Evelyn Colcord. " Well, I most 
decidedly and unalterably object, Professor Simec." 

" Your husband and Mr. Bates, inspired by humanitarian motives, 
named a condition under which they would give —not risk—their 
lives. I meet their condition, at least so far as it lies within human 
agency to do. . . . Of course they can withdraw their offer-" 

Bates, who had left his seat and was walking up and down the room, 
turned suddenly, standing over the scientist with upraised hand. 

" Simec, I withdraw right here. I'm no fool. The whole spirit of 
this—this situation is not in keeping with the original idea. Not at 
all. Whether you are joking, serious, or simply insane. I’m out. 
Try it on yourself." 

'* I have already assumed great risks. In furtherance of my 
device—which, as you may imagine, will have far-reaching effects— 

I must survive, if I can." 

Evelyn, who had suppressed an exclamation of approval of Arnold 
Bates’s stanch words, turned to her husband. His jaws were bulging 
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at the corners, his eyes alight. In a species of panic she tried to speak 
but could not. * 

“ And you, Colcord ? " Simec’s colourless delivered question 
came as from afar. 

Colcord had arisen and was staring at the inventor with the face 
of one exalted. 

“ If you have what you say you have, Simec, you meet my condi¬ 
tion to the letter. At the very least, it will be a most important asset 
to the cause of my country. In either case the least I can give to 
help it along is my life—if that proves necessary. . . . When do you 
want me ? ” 

In the silence that followed Evelyn Colcord, sitting like a statue, 
unable to move or to speak, passed through a limbo of nameless 
emotion. Through her mind swept a flashing filament of despair, 
hope, craven fea^r, and sturdy resolution. Tortured in the human 
alembic, she was at length resolved, seeing with a vision that pierced 
all her horizons. And then, trembling, tense, there came—a thought ? 
A vision ? She knew not what it was, nor was she conscious of 
attempting to ascertain. She knew only that for a fleeting instant 
the veil had been lifted and she had gazed upon serenity, and that 
all was well. Further, she had no inclination to know. Not that she 
feared complete revelation; for that matter, some subconscious con¬ 
viction that all would be well illumined her senses. This she spurned, 
or rather ignored, in a greater if nameless exaltation. Stern with 
the real fibre of her womanhood, she lifted her head in pride. 

Then, moved by initiative not her own, her face turned, not to her 
husband, but to her guests, each in turn. Arnold Bates was crushing 
a napkin in his sensitive fingers, flushed, angry, rebellious, perhaps a 
trifle discomfited. Dane was smiling foolishly; Bessie was leaning 
forward on the table, dead white, inert. Doctor Allison's head was 
shaking; he was clicking his tongue and his wife was twisting her 
stout fingers one around another. So her gaze wandered, and then, 
as though emerging from a dream, revivified, calm, she studied each 
intently. She knew not why, but something akin to contempt crept 
into her mind. 

It was as though seeking relief that her eyes rested upon Sybil 
Latham. The Englishwoman's face was turned to Colcord; her 
colour was heightened only slightly, but in her blue eyes was the light 
of serene stars, and about her lips those new lines of self-sacrifice, 
anxiety, sorrow, which Evelyn had resented as marring the woman's 
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delicate beauty, now imparted to her face vast strength, ineffable 
dignity, nobility. 

Evelyn Colcord's throat clicked ; for a moment she did not breathe, 
while a vivid flash of jealous emotion departed, leaving in its place a 
great peace, an exaltation born of sudden knowing. Instinctively 
seeking further confirmation, her eyes, now wide and big and flaming, 
swept to Latham. His face, too, was turned toward her husband. 
It was the grimly triumphant visage of the fighter who knows his own 
kind, of the friend and believer whose faith, suddenly justified, has 
made him proud. 

Evelyn rose and stood erect, staring into vacancy. Here were two 
who knew, who understood—who had been through hell and found it 
worth while. 

Voices, expostulatory voices, roused her. Allison was at her 
side and Dane, whose wife, weeping, was pulling at her bare arm. 
Colcord and Simec stood to one side, aloof, as though already detached 
from the world. 

“ Evelyn ! ” Allison’s voice was peremptory. “ I command you ! 
You’re the only one who has the right to check this damn foolishness. 
I command you to speak.” 

" Evelyn—” Dane's voice trailed into nothingness. 

Again her eyes turned to Sybil Latham, and then, rigidly as an 
automaton, she walked swiftly to her husband’s side. For a moment 
the two stood facing each other, eye riveted to eye. Her beautiful 
bare arms flew out swiftly, resting upon his shoulders, not encircling 
his neck. 

“ Nick—” Her voice was low, guttural. " I—I didn’t help you 
much, did I, dear heart ? I didn't understand. They’ve been saying it 
would all come home to us. But I didn’t think so quickly—nor to us. 
I—I wasn’t ready. I am now. I want to help ; I—I—” Her fingers 
clutched his shoulders convulsively. “ When—when do you go ? ” 

Colcord stood a moment, his eyes smouldering upon her. 

" To-morrow morning at seven," he replied. " That was the hour. 
Professor Simec ? " he added with a sidewise inclination of his head. 

“ Yes.” The scientist looked away, hesitated, and then joined in 
the little procession to the dimly lighted hall. Evelyn started as she 
felt her fingers locked together in a firm hand. 

" You know, dear girl, don't you ? ” There was a mist in Latham’s 
eyes. But Evelyn’s face was light. 

** Yes, Jeffrey,” she said proudly, " I know now.” 
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T HERE was but one bond of sympathy that could exist between 
the two men, yet neither seemed willing to be the first to 
allude to the subject uppermost in the mind of each. They 
had been playing chess in the Captain's stateroom the better part of 
a long, dull afternoon. Through the open door the sea stretched, 
grey and passive, and the decks were wet with an intermittent drizzle 
of rain. 

k 

It was Richards who first opened the way to mutual confidences : 

" Do you remember the last time we played chess in this room, 
Captain ? " he asked, replacing the pawns in the box with fastidious 
precision. 

“ On your last crossing I suppose,” said the Captain casually, 
" ten, or was it eleven, years ago ? ” 

“ Eleven years in June. ‘ A white night full of stars ’ and the 
coast lights of China just glimmering on the horizon. A certain fair 
lady’s last night on board, and you and I playing for the privilege of 
sharing it with her.” 

" Oh 1 You mean Nina Starling ? " The Captain looked up 
quizzically. " I ought to remember ; I won.” 

“Yes, you won,” admitted Richards. 

" That sounds very much like a sigh of regret. In the light of 
recent lurid events it ought to be a sigh of exultation.” 

" Recent events might not have occurred had I had that last 
innings.” 

The Captain laid a heavy, bronzed hand on his shoulder. “ My 
dear fellow, if ever the Fates were kind to a man, they were to you 
that night. You and Nina Starling had met for your mutual 
destruction. I was shoved in for a buffer. I don't deny that I 
was as hard hit as you were, only I was used to it. I’d been hit 
before.” 

“ Not by Mrs. Starling ! ” 

“ No, not by Nina Starling.” 

For some moments the two sat silent, smoking, the Captain a bluff, 
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handsome man of forty-five, his companion a few years his junior, 
slender, austere, wearing the uniform of a Major in the United States 
Army. The ashes of an old romance, thus stirred, evidently revealed 
some live embers, by the light of which each was travelling back 
through the years. 

The Captain was the first to recover himself: " The difference 
between us was that you went into it blindfolded, and I went in with 
my eyes open. I’d known Nina ever since she was a youngster. 
They lived in Honolulu, you know, and I took her mother over the 
first trip I was in command. An awful fool she was too ; neglected 
the girl shamefully until she discovered that she was a winning card, 
then she played her up for all she was worth.” 

" Did you know Starling ? ” 

" Never saw him. He only lived a couple of years after they 
were married. In fact I never saw Nina again until she was on her 
way back to Honolulu with her small boy, on the very trip of which 
you speak.” 

” Poor little Bobby 1 You know his tragic end ? ” 

" Oh, yes, the papers were full of it. Nina had about as much 
business with a son as Cleopatra.” 

" And yet she adored the boy.” 

“ Oh, yes. He was her one permanent affair. The rest of us were 
transients. She entertained us royally when we came, and promptly 
forgot us when we departed. It was pretty rum that in the end she 
should have been Bob's undoing. But then she was everybody's 
undoing that she came in contact with.” 

” On the contrary,” Richards said, " we were her undoing. We 
asked too much of her. We demanded the impossible, and she tried 
to give it 1 ” 

The Captain shook his head. " She is the female of the species,” 
he contended “ She goes after what she wants, and if she cannot 
reach it by a straight course, she takes a crooked one. You would 
probably call it finesse.” 

Richards considered his slender, well-shaped hands gravely. " I 
think I should call it the instinct of acquiescence. She is a creature 
of sudden fire, with a passionate dpsire to do the thing required of 
her for the person she loves, regardless of circumstances. Life con¬ 
fuses and baffles her. I admit she is politic, and perhaps not always 
straightforward, but her motive is never self-interest; she is always 
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trying to get something for somebody else. You must admit that she 
is the most exquisitely generous person you ever knew." 

“ Oh, I'll admit anything good you want to say about her I The 
Lord knows she was kind to me. When she came back to Honolulu 
to live after her second marriage, she used to slip down to the dock 
whenever I made the port. I can see her now, as smart as a little 
white yacht under full sail, pretending to be interested in the arriving 
passengers, when all the time she was wirelessing me on the bridge 
to hurry up, that her motor was waiting, and that I was to take lunch 
with her. By George 1 that girl could say more with her eyes and 
one finger than most women can say with their tongues." 

“ Were you ever in her home ? ” 

“ Many a time. They had a wonderful place down below Waikiki— 
white beach, blue sea, and palms—you know, the kind of thing 
Honolulu specialises in. Well, she would treat me like a Grand Mogul. 
Nothing too good for me. She remembered the things I liked to eat, 
and the kind of cigars I liked to smoke. She gave me a taste of 
what a real home can be, and when my time was up, she’d run me 
down to the dock herself and give me a God-speed that would keep 
me warmed up for the days to come. I tell you, a man has to live at 
sea half his life to know what a thing like that means.” 

" But the Baron ? " asked Richards. " From what I have heard 
of the gentleman, he was not one to give his wife free rein." 

“ Oh, von Sternman liked men to admire Nina. It gave him the 
satisfaction of knowing that he possessed what others wanted. And 
Nina never teased him. She'd lie to him, to be sure, and get him 
out of the way at times, but that was only to bring about more com¬ 
fortable results. She wanted him to be happy too. That was her 
religion ; she wanted everybody to be happy." 

" I suppose I was the exception that proved the rule,” said Richards 
grimly. " The only cruel thing I ever knew her to do was to keep 
me dangling between heaven and hell from San Francisco to Hong- 
Kong, and then to marry the Baron as soon as she got to Germany." 

" Well, von Sternman happened to be on the spot when she landed. 
You see, you and I had made it rather an exciting voyage for her 
ladyship. When we dropped out, life became too dull. She could 
not bear to be out of a job." 

“ I did not drop out," Richards protested. " If I hadn’t been 
under orders to report in the Philippines, the devil himself couldn't 
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have stopped me. That was what I wanted to tell her that last night 
on board ; as it was, I lost my chance. I had to catch a steamer 
early the next morning for Manila, our letters miscarried, and she 
married the Baron.” 

There was a long pause, while Richards lit a fresh cigarette and 
the Captain idly fingered the chess-man. It was not a pause of 
finality, however; it was but a halt on the brink of the subject 
during which each looked back on the past through his own 
particular vista. 

“ Did she seem to care about von Sternman ? ” Richards brought 
out at last. 

" Well, it’s hard to say. She made up to him, flattered him, 
spoiled him, and fooled him whenever it pleased her to. Of course 
she was inordinately proud of his position and his brains. He was a 
brilliant man, but hard as tacks. She spent a good part of her time 
explaining away his rudenesses.” 

“ Yes,” said Richards, with the absent eyes and slightly pursed 
lips, ” I can see her in the r61e. She had a gift for interpreting her 
friends to the world. She accorded herself the privilege of making 
the translation not too literal, and the result was always more charm¬ 
ing than the original.” 

” In this case it couldn’t have been worse. The Baron, with 
all his good looks and grand air, was a boor. I think Nina secretly 
feared him.” 

” Feared him ? ” Richards looked up sharply. 

" Yes, at heart I think she always feared him. He had all a 
German's ideas about women, and if he had ever caught her in one 
of her escapades it would have gone hard with her. In fact I think 
that was just what did happen in the end.” 

” What happened,” said Richards bitterly, " was that he made 
her the tool for his dirty work. What the poor girl has suffered 
during these past few years is something I don’t like to think of.” 

“ Nor I,” agreed the Captain. ” I did all I could for her. When 
war was declared in 1914 she was all in a flutter to get back to the 
States. She offered a dozen excuses; von Sternman was ill with 
malaria and had to get away from the Islands; she wanted to see 
her people. Bob wanted to enter a military school, etc. There wasn’t 
an extra stateroom on board, but I turned out of my cabin for them. 

I let that big scoundrel ,of a German have my bed, all because Nina 
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asked me to. And ten days later after he landed in San Francisco, 
he forged a passport and got away to Europe." 

" Yes," said Richards, " it was not long after that I saw Mrs. 
Starling—she will always be ' Mrs. Starling' to me. We met in a 
New York hotel in an elevator. It was the first time I'd seen her 
since we left this steamer seven years before, yet you would have 
thought we had not been parted twenty-four hours. She took me 
right into her confidence and poured out all her troubles." 

" About the Baron ? " 

“ No, about Bob. It seems he had set his heart on going to West 
Point. He had worked for years toward that end. His appointment 
was all but secured when the Baron's departure became known, and 
the whole affair was trembling in the balance. Bob was beside him¬ 
self with rage and disappointment, and Mrs. Starling had been moving 
heaven and earth to get him his heart’s desire. I went up to their 
apartment and thrashed out the whole matter with them. Bob was 
a stunning chap, built for the army, every inch of him. He was too 
loyal to his mother to express himself openly concerning the Baron, 
but I never saw more concentrated hatred than he showed in his face 
every time his name was mentioned. I remember how he paced the 
floor, declaring that it wasn't fair for his life to be smashed like that, 
that if he failed to get the appointment it would be a blot on his 
character he could never live down. And Mrs. Starling, white as a 
sheet, kept saying, ' You are going to get it, Bob. I got you into 
this and I am going to get you out of it. The Major and I will arrange 
some way.’ " 

" And Major did ? " the Captain threw in sarcastically. 

" No, she did it herself, though of course I pulled a few wires in 
the War Department, and introduced her to Senator Gray, upon 
whose decision the whole matter hinged. It was a difficult thing to 
arrange, for he refused point-blank to give a personal interview, as 
he was leaving town in a couple of hours." 

" I’ll wager Nina got the interview." 

" Well, as a matter of fact, she did. He talked with her for an 
hour, then asked her to lunch with him. When I called at the apart¬ 
ment in the afternoon, Bob told me Senator Gray had thought it 
best for her to go down to Washington with him to clinch the matter." 

" So that was how Bob got his commission ! ” The Captain leaned 
back in his chair and smiled. " There is nobody like her. She’s so 
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frail and yielding and yet so irresistible. It isn’t merely her beauty. 
I've seen a dozen women I thought were prettier. It's something 
more, something a blind man would feel. You say she has not changed 
much ? " 

" Well, I suppose she has,” Richards admitted; “ her figure 
perhaps more than her colouring." 

" Naturally. A clever woman finds it easier to camouflage her 
complexion than to camouflage her figure." 

" She can't change the colour of her eyes," said Richards coolly. 

** Those ridiculously blue eyes 1 ” The Captain laughed. " I 
used to get an electric shock every time I looked into them. After 
all, I think that is Nina’s chief charm, she is so terrifically aware of 
you—that is, when she isn’t aware of some one else." 

" It is we who are aware,” urged Richards. " You know those 
lines, ' The innocent moon that nothing does but shine, moves all the 
slumbering surges of the world.' Mrs. Starling is like a radiant light¬ 
house against which poor befuddled gulls beat out their brains." 

" Here’s one wise old eagle that didn’t f " The Captain chuckled. 
“ A lighthouse means keep off the rocks to me, and you bet I have. 
She is the only woman I was ever afraid of in my life. But you 
were telling me of her mission to Washington. Did you see her 
again ? " 

” No. I was down on the border that winter, but I heard of her. 
She took a house at West Point, to be near Bob, and I hear she had 
the whole Post crazy about her." 

“ Yes, I shouldn’t wonder if that was the reason Bob got first 
honour ; all the other cadets were probably wasting their time flirting 
with his mother." 

“ His mother was doing everything in her power for him," said 
Richards stiffly ; " her ambition was as great as his.” 

” Oh, I wouldn’t call it ambition on her part. She just wanted 
Bob to have what he wanted. If he had set his heart, on being a 
burglar, she would have helped him to it just the same. What did 
the officers seem to think of Bob ? " 

“ There was but one thing to think. I tell you. Bob Starling was 
everything a soldier ought to be. One of the instructors told me he 
was considered the most promising man that had passed through the 
Academy in years. That was the tragedy of it.” 

" And when did the complication with the Baron begin ? He 
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evidently lost no time in putting Nina to work as soon as he reached 
Berlin." 

0 

“ I imagine the scoundrel was using her from the first. The letters 
dated from 1915, but it was not until after we went into the war 
that things began to leak out. You see, the letters were not in code 
or anything of that kind ; they would have passed without suspicion 
anywhere. All Mrs. Starling did was to forward them to the German 
Ambassador, who was an old friend of von Stemman's. How could 
she know that they contained secret information ? " 

" She probably didn’t,” agreed the Captain, " but it must have 
struck her as strange that her husband should ask her to send his 
private letters to her, containing nothing whatever of an official nature, 
to the German Embassy at Washington." 

Richards’ face flushed ; " I did not realise that I was discussing 
Mrs. Starling with one of her enemies. I took it for granted that you 
shared my belief .in her innocence.” 

" Nina innocent! Why, I can as soon think of Methuselah being 
young ! My dear man, you do her an injustice." 

" The Court evidently shared my opinion,” said Richards. " No 
stones were left unturned by the Prosecuting Attorney to convict her 
of conspiracy. Everything was against her—the fact that we had 
just gone into the war ; that public opinion was flaming against any 
evidence of pro-Germanism ; that she did not deny having forwarded 
the letters. Yet she was completely exonerated.” 

“ Do you wonder ? ” asked Captain Sherry. “ I knew it was all 
up with the jury when I saw she was going to conduct her own case. 

‘ The beautiful Baroness von Sternman, a loyal American citizen, 
made the tool of her unscrupulous German husband ! ’ I can see the 
headlines now. I've got a copy of one of the papers around here 
somewhere. It had a picture of Nina pleading her cause, and the 
judge and jury in tears. I kept it because it was a rather good likeness 
of her. Perhaps I can find it.” 

He opened a desk drawer and, after some fumbling, took out a 
newspaper clipping carefully protected between cardboards. The 
two men looked at the picture for some moments in silence, and 
one of them smiled with his eyes, and one of them smiled with his 
lips. The Captain was the first to speak : 

" Perfect stage setting,” he said. " Belasco could not have done 
better. And a situation worthy of Nina’s genius. Can’t you see 
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her now, taking in the whole bunch right down to the case-hardened 
reporters ? " 

“ And you alone refuse her even the benefit of a doubt! " exclaimed 
Richards hotly. " 1 should think the fact that she brought divorce 
proceedings against von Steniman the moment she discovered the 
truth would be sufficient guarantee of her innocence." 

Captain Sherry’s eyes twinkled : " A superb coup de grdce ! Nothing 
could have climaxed the situation so dramatically and so convincingly. 
It satisfied everybody, apparently, but Uncle Sam. Unfortunately, 
he is less susceptible to feminine charms than other men. Even though 
he let her off, he decided that he did not want an officer in his army 
whose stepfather was on the Kaiser's staff, and whose .mother had 
been tried for a German spy. I understand that everything possible 
was done at West Point to let Bob down easy, but you can't pitch a 
inan out of a window without breaking something." 

" In this case it was the boy's heart," said Richards. “ It hap¬ 
pened in May, you see, and he was to have been graduated in June. 
You would have needed to know him in recent years to understand 
just what it meant to him. An honour man for three consecutive 
years, and patriotic to his finger-tips. I don’t blame him for doing 
what he did. I’d have done it in his place.” 

" A rotten business," sighed the Captain. “ I have forgotten the 
details. It was Nina who found him, wasn’t it ? " 

" Yes. She got back to West Point the night it happened, went 
to his room, and found him still in his uniform with a bullet through 
his heart, and beside him a small American flag on which was written 
‘ For my country.’ " 

They sat silent, each closeted in his own reflections. Then 
Richards said : 

"Such a tragedy would have crushed a woman of coarser fibre, 
but Mrs. Starling bent to it like a flower in a hurricane. She felt the 
beauty of his death, and the perfection of his sacrifice, just as she 
felt von Stcmman's position and what he did for his country. Her 
letter to me at the time was one of the noblest things I ever read. 
She did not blame anybody. There was no bitterness nor rebellion 
nor recrimination, only the most exquisite understanding and acqui¬ 
escence. She has a wonderful soul, a-" 

Then realising how warmly he was speaking, he rose abruptly and 
pushed back his chair : 
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” After all, it's a subject upon which you and I could rfever agree. 
We have been foolish to discuss it.” 

" Not at all,” said the Captain; ” we have passed a very pleasant 
afternoon. By the way, I suppose of course you know that she has 
married again.” 

Richards stopped abruptly in the doorway. ” Mrs. Starling, 
married ? ” he repeated dully. 

” Yes. I saw it in a German paper in Hong-Kong last month. She 
managed to get over to Berlin by way of South America, shipped as a 
stewardess on a German boat, and re-entered the ranks of the German 
nobility.” 

" You don't mean that she has married another baron ? ” asked 
Richards, aghast. 

Captain Sherry's bluff laugh rang out heartily. “ Oh, Lord, no 1 ” 
he said, ” it's the same one 1 ” 
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T HE Southern spring-time had all the ardours of summer. It 
was June already. The reddening wheat stalks awaited the 
harvest and, over-weighted, bent their heads toward the earth, 
to which the seed grains, in order to grow again, wished to return all 
the more promptly. For all that which lives must die in order to be 
requickened. 

They were, very heavy, those wheat heads, and, balancing them¬ 
selves, they touched one another amorously, caressingly—and that 
made a little rustling noise. A song of love, murmuring, rhythmic, 
came from them as they were stirred by the evening breezes, and that 
song entered into the hearts of the young girls who, toward evening, 
went to the covered well to refill with fresh water the glazed pitchers 
which a day of sunshine had made lukewarm even in the shade of the 
farmhouses with their shutters drawn. 

Marietta comes to the well. She holds by the handle, like a basket, 
the green pitcher on the sides of which the setting sun outlines sparkling, 
reddish squares. The well is covered from top to bottom with verdure. 
An ancient ivy, very thick, which draws the bees, envelops it, and over 
the dome its loose stems wave like plumes. Under this cupola a little 
door opens, the stone beneath which forms a sill. It is like a little 
rustic temple, dedicated to the spring, to the water sprite who lives at 
the bottom of this fresh cave, dug vertically by the hand of man. 

Mariette opens the door. The fresh breath of imprisoned water 
mounts to the lighted opening. It wishes to be freed, to exhale itself 
into the radiant warmth of the summer, which is already at hand. 

Mariette always rejoices to open the door through which comes to 
her that caressing freshness, which spreads across her visage and 
penetrates her whole body. Water is the treasure of warm countries. 
One locks it up jealously, and at the hours when it is liberated one 
enjoys voluptuously all its charms. 

That is why, on drawing toward her the bucket attached to the 
pulley, to see if it is not inhabited by some pretty tree frog, Mariette 
smiles with happiness. Then she releases the bucket, holding the rope 
firmly with her strong young arms. The bucket descends to the 
joyous wheezing of the old iron pulley. 
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The bucket descends, strikes the water, and fills. Th$ young girl, 
bent over, her body vibrant, tugs at the rope. The bucket mounts 
heavily. She leans with both arms upon the rope, releases it with one 
hand in order to grasp it further up with the other—so graceful in all 
her movements that she reminds one of wild animals in freedom, who 
believe that they are entirely alone and unobserved in one of their 
native fastnesses. She believes that she is alone. But she is not. 

Behind a pile of wood, under the neighbouring shed, some one has 
approached very stealthily. It is Tonin, the young sailor: Tonin, 
who likes her very much and who wants to marry her. She also likes 
Tonin, but she prefers Victorin, who is two years younger. Victorin 
is only eighteen years old—just her own age. She prefers Victorin, 
or at least she thinks she does. Victorin will not be a sailor. He 
doesn't love the sea, but the land which one works and which gives in 
return its yield. > And then Tonin has never told Mariette that he loves 
her. Only she believes that things stand that way, and the eyes of 
young girls can see love even when it thinks itself unseen. Love 
always reveals itself. 

The bucket rises and is getting heavier and heavier, one would 
think. Tonin advances softly. She doesn’t hear him and suddenly 
she feels herself grasped about her body by two strong arms which 
hold her fast. In her surprise she lets go the rope. But Tonin has 
taken the precaution to put his foot on the serpentine coil of hemp 
which lies unrolled behind the young girl. So the bucket doesn’t fall. 

“ Let me go, Tonin 1 I shall tell my mother ! ” 

He smiles and kisses her on the lips, on her neck and on her hair. 
She slips between the fingers of the young lover and escapes him. 

" Pull up the bucket as a penalty I ” 

He obeys. The wooden vessel rises rapidly, appears in the frame 
of the little door, balanced, oscillating, letting pour over its rim, 
indented by usage, little chaplets of water drops, transparent pearls, 
all smiling to see the light of day. 

“ Thank you, Tonin 1 ” 

" You pardon me, Mariette ? ” 

“ Yes, because you are brave at heart. I know it.” 

With us ” brave ” means “ good and well-behaved.” 

“ And then,” she adds, ” I have never before seen you dressed as 
a sailor. It is true that you are a good-looking fellow, like that, 
although with your shirt, with its collar open to the, breast, and the 
pompon on your cap, you look something like a girl,” 
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" A girl! ” he answers. " Girls like me you want to beware of, 
Mariette. But not of me ; for it is with a good motive that I have 
come to see you.” 

“ Ah,” she replies dreamily. 

Now the bucket is placed on the margin of the well and the water 
looks so fresh that one is eager to drink it. Like a bird Mariette bends 
over and drinks. 

” It is lucky, the water that you drink, Mariette,” he says. " And 
you yourself are so fresh and pure that you resemble it. One could 
drink you up in a glass of water.” 

And when the lips of the young girl have quit the rim of the bucket 
he places his own there in the same place. It is love that they drink 
at the close of this spring day. 

“ Where are you going, like this, Tonin ? ” 

“ Mariette,” he answers, " I am now a sailor. I have come to tell 
you that I love you. I have not dared to do so until now. But 
being obliged to go away this evening has given me courage. Listen ! 

* I know that Victorin pays court to you. So I have some fears. And 
I ask you not to give me an answer right away. Take your time ! 
Reflect ! Study him and then choose. Adieu, my little Mariette. 
We shall see each other again. I haven’t much property to my name. 
But I have a little. Think about it. But wait, let me fill your pitcher 
and carry it home for you.” 

” No,” she says, " Victorin would hear about it. It is true that 
we are not yet engaged, he and I. But it is certain that I like him 
and he knows it very well. Adieu, Tonin. I would rather carry my 
pitcher alone.” 

She started off, carrying her pitcher by the handle, like a basket— 
her green, glazed pitcher, glittering in the last rays of the sun. But 
she was troubled. Her heart beat visibly under her corsage. Tonin 
felt that he had made something of an impression on her and called 
to her from a distance : 

“ Before the end of the year, if you decide for me, send me in a 
letter, on board my ship, a leaf of the ivy which covers your well. 
You need not write anything. I shall know what you mean to say, 
Mariette. Because the ivy leaf has the same shape as a heart.” 

She turned uncertainly, and in spite of herself, afraid of losing 
too quickly a hope of love, she threw him a kiss with her free hand. 

Some months later Tonin, the fusileer of marines, lay on a couch 
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in the naval hospital of Sainte Anne, at Toulon. Tonin was one of 
the heroes of Dixmude. The poor young man had shown there a most 
admirable gallantry. But, wounded by a shell explosion, he had been 
obliged to submit to the amputation of his left arm. And though 
Tonin, before his comrades, preserved appearances, joked and made 
light of his affliction, at the bottom of his heart he felt a profound 
despair. From the beginning, and with reason, he had said that, 
thus disfigured, he was no longer a fianc£ worthy of the Mariette 
who was so physically attractive, of the pretty little girl with the 
willowy body, so full of graces, of the Mariette of the well, the well 
covered with ivy. 

Oh ! That ivy shading and guarding the well! There had been 
nights of fever in which Tonin saw it again constantly, stirred and 
ruffled by the wind and taking a thousand changing, fantastic forms. 
Now faces made grimaces at him from between the clusters of foliage, 
and they were the faces of German soldiers peeping at Tonin, a sentinel 
far away from his comrades. Now he seemed to see the mouths of 
cannon thrust from the verdure, then bursts of flame ; then he heard 
the sound of pebbles rolled by the sea which the machine-guns make. 
Sometimes all the bees and all the angry wasps which rove about the 
ivy and the well, in which-they find something to eat and drink, 
precipitated themselves on him in swarms, and all, all of them, set to 
stinging his left arm, his mutilated arm, in which he now felt these 
myriads of bites. 

“ No. No. Poor me ! It is certain that I can no longer be a 
husband worthy of her ! " 

He kept repeating this to himself in a mechanical way, and some¬ 
times, when he felt himself alone in the vast hall where his fellow 
patients slept, Tonin put his head under his bed-covers and wept. 

Nobody paid him a visit. Tonin was an orphan. There remained 
of his family only his old grandmother, who was now very feeble and 
altogether incapable of quitting, in midwinter, her poor corner by the 
fire. So Tonin, fusileer in the infantry of the marine, who had borne 
himself like a hero on the banks of the Yser, wept like a little child. 

He had reason for doing so. For at that very moment Mariette 
was shuddering with horror at the idea of seeing him again, mutilated 
with his arm cut off. Her imagination pictured the poor empty sleeve, 
hanging free, and she turned away her head to look at something else, 
as if what she saw in imagination was really there before her eyes. 

Then Tonin’s rival appeared to her in a more advantageous light 
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than ever. She met him and smiled at him from afar, calling to him 
even before he called to her. Without doubt, the military conscription 
iaw would take him, too, after a while. But who knows ? The war 
might end—perhaps very soon. And it is the present, after all, that 
counts. What is in the future is unreal and may remain unreal. 
Tonin belonged now to the maimed and the halt. Victorin was sound 
in body—a man like all the rest of the world. 

So when Victorin came to say to her, " Before going away to service 
I should like to know, Mariette, whether, on my return, I can count 
on our being married,” she had replied : “ Come to-morrow to see my 
mother ; she will give you an answer.” 

And Victorin had gone away, completely happy. 

The old grandmother is incapable of writing a letter, and without 
knowing that Tonin has courted Mariette she sends for her, because 
Mariette is clever. And Mariette comes. 

” Good day, Grandmother ! ” 

“ You have heard of our misfortune ? ” 

" Yes, Grandmother, I have. And I am sorry for you.” 

” I have sent for you to ask you to write for me a little letter to 
my Tonin, who is still in the hospital at Toulon.” 

Mariette begins to write. The grandmother dictates : 

" My poor Tonin, —I cannot go to see you in your hospital, because 
my legs will not carry me. But I think of you often. And this is to 
tell you that I want for nothing ; for you have left enough to support 
me and the notary delivers my allowance regularly. Our neighbour 
Catherine helps me as much as she can. It is a shame that she doesn't 
know how to write. If she did you would have heard from me more 
frequently. 

” You have always been a good boy and you should not despair. 
Handsome as you are, my dear grandson, and in spite of the misfortune 
which has overtaken you, you will find a good and brave wife. I 
assure you of this, for I understand the reason why you have suffered 
and that it was for our defence. 

" But I write to tell you that New Year’s Day is coming and that 
I have made some little savings in order to send you a present and to 
give you the sort of pleasure which you used to have when you were 
a little child. Let me know in your reply what I can send you which 
will please you most or what you are most in need of. Your 
grandmother, who loves you, signs her name with a cross.” 

After the letter was finished : 
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“ My dear, you will put the letter in the post, will you nof ? " 

“Yes, Grandmother, to-morrow morning, without fail.” 

And Mariette departs, carrying the letter with her. She said to 
herself: "It did not occur to Grandmother to say that it was I 
who held the pen. So much the better ; it is not well that he should 
think of me.” 

Home again, Mariette, since it was near sundown, took her glazed 
pitcher and went to the well. 

It was winter. The setting sun was red—red as in June—but 
cold. In the ivy there were neither wasps nor buzzing bees. She 
opened the well door. An icy breath came up from below, which 
made her shiver, as if it had come from a tomb. The pulley made a 
grating noise and its cry sounded like a groan heard through tears. 
She drew the bucket up from the well, and each time that one of her 
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arms let go the rope to grasp it higher up she thought with dread of 
Tonin’s amputated arm. Never, never, would he come to the well to 
draw water for her. Never again would he seize her body in his two 
arms. Poor Tonin I Poor Tonin ! 

Then she seated herself on the sill of the well, and, with her face 
hidden in her hands, Mariette wept. 

She wept a long time. Then she went back home, opened the 
grandmother’s letter and added some lines : 

“ It is your little friend Mariette who holds the pen and writes 
all this. And she tells me to tell you not to worry yourself thinking 
about a gift which will please you most. And she will send it in the 
letter, so that it will reach you to-morrow, which is New Year's Eve.” 

On his bed in the hospital Tonin opens a letter. Something falls 
out of it. It is an ivy leaf. 

He utters a cry of joy which makes all the wounded men in the 
big hall lift their heads. They all understood very quickly, for a 
beautiful young girl runs toward Tonin’s bed and they murmur; 

“ It is his promised bride.” 

She did not wish to arrive until after he had received the letter, 
so that he might not have too much joy all at once. And, in fact, 
his happiness chokes him. But he has strength to cry out to his 
comrades, while he embraces Mariette with his good arm : 

" Think of it, my friends 1 She takes me as I am. She has 
brought me herself as a New Year’s Gift I ” 



THE EVOCATION 
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T HE chateau, which we reached toward evening, carrying with 
us our friend Urbain, who had a bullet wound in his breast, 
had suffered but little from the battle. Some shells had 
smashed the roofs and damaged the portico—the result of a short but 
violent encounter in the park and the adjoining woods. Our zouaves 
had driven out of the building the staff of a German division. But 
the Bavarians, the night before, had hastily removed all the rich and 
costly furniture. We wandered through the empty rooms, and finally 
I gave orders to set up the stretcher in a salon on the first lloor. 

It was a vast salon, done in white, with three tall windows, whose 
window-panes were broken, but whose inside shutters could be closed 
to keep out the cool air of the night. Bullets had shattered, here and 
there, the fine Louis XIV. mouldings, and bits of plaster littered the 
floor. Nevertheless, the proportions of the room, of its chimney-piece, 
and of all its ornamental details were so just and harmonious, and the 
whiteness was of so soft an ivory shade, that one felt in it a sensation 
of tranquillity, especially after escaping into it from the storm and 
tumult without. 

In the middle of the room—the single piece of furniture left intact 
by some miracle—stood a piano, a grand piano, isolated in this white 
silence like a huge sarcophagus in ebony. The brutes had neither 
carried it away nor demolished it. Seeing it, my heart jumped. I 
thought of those coffins draped in black which are left in the middle 
of a room before the body is to be taken away, and I cast a strange 
glance at poor Lieutenant Urbain, my brother in arms, whom our 
comrades had deposited in a corner, arranging his improvised couch 
by the light of a dull lantern. He was livid. His shirt was stained 
with blood. And I felt myself assailed by a nameless fear as I turned 
my eyes from the wounded man to the huge instrument in the middle 
of the room, which looked for all the world like a gloomy, glittering 
sepulchre. 

We seated ourselves at Urbain’s bedside—Lieutenant Floury and 
myself--resolved to aw.iit the arrival of the surgeon-major. Floury 
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was a big fellow, genial and gay. In civil life he was a composer and 
a pianist of high reputation. At Chateau-Thierry, before the departure 
of our regiment, he delighted our circle by playing the Allied national 
hymns and all the other martial and patriotic airs which were demanded. 
For those who loved music he played the classics. But this evening 
he was as sad as I was, and as harassed and weary ; and he walked 
past the big piano with a look of indifference. 

The Major finally came, examined our friend at length, and took 
off and replaced the bandages. Then he shook his head. I under¬ 
stood. He led me aside and told me that there was very little hope, 
but that he would remain with us, being as well off there as anywhere 
else, since his next tour of duty at the hospital in the park would not 
begin until daylight. 

We were then, the three of us, in that vast room, all white and 
empty, between an inert, wounded man on the one side and on the 
other that huge, black mass, whose presence had from the beginning 
suggested to my imagination something fantastic and fatal. The 
lantern was placed on one of the corners of the piano. We no longer 
heard any noises outside. Even the sound of the distant cannonading 
had died away. 

A certain time passed. We did not sleep, but we remained rigid and 
stupefied. Suddenly we heard Urbain's voice—a voice transformed 
and softened, which seemed to come from a distance. 

" Are you there, Fleury ? ” 

We were startled. Fleury answered : 

" Yes, I am here—with Fresnel and the Major. What is it ? ” 

“ Fleury,” said Urbain, " listen ! I wish—I wish that you would 
go to the piano and play something.” 

” You are foolish, my dear fellow,” replied Fleury, forcing an accent 
of gaiety. ” You need to get some sleep. I will play you all the 
music you want when you are convalescent.” 

" I shall never be convalescent. Listen to me ! And you three, 
all of you, listen to me ! I have a fiancee at home, in Anjou. Her 
name is Fanny. She is pretty, she is good, she is very intelligent. 
She lives in a chateau like this, and in the big white salon there is a 
grand piano, just like this one. She plays delightfully on summer 
evenings. There are three or four of us, and the light is dim. Play 
for me, Fleury ! I shall see her. I shall be again in her house; I 
shall be with her. Play me something which she plays. I will tell 
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you what to play. Do this for me. You have always been obliging. 
Do it.” 

We shuddered. The Major murmured : 

" You may play. There is no hope for him.” 

Fleury got up and opened the piano, and Urbain said to him, 
breathlessly: 

“ Thanks. Come and shake my hand. You are a true friend. 
Now play the Chopin 6tude in la-You know it, don’t you ? ” 

And in the oppressive silence of this chamber of agony began the 
strangest and most sinister concert that could be imagined. By the 
unsteady light of the lantern I saw Fleury’s face, very pale and grave. 
He played as if he were at prayer—as, doubtless, he had never played 
before in all his life. And little by little the magic of the harmony 
mastered us. We forgot everything—time, place, reality, death. 
About that piano we were friends assembled for an intimate reunion. 

When the artist had finished, Urbain, from the depths of the 
shadow, spoke again : 

“ I see her. She is here—with us. Play again. She knows, as 
you do, Schumann's ‘ Papillons.’ Don't make a protest, Fleury. 
Don't tell me that he was a German. He was a pure and sane genius. 
Let me hear it again, as in Anjou on those summer evenings, before I 
die. No, don’t tell me that I am not going to die. I know it, I feel 
it. Don't tell me anything, but play-” 

And Fleury, trembling, played Schumann’s ” Papillons.” At each 
pause in the immortal suite of caprices we turned toward our friend. 
He passed gently into a delirium. We heard him murmur : 

” Thanks, Fanny ; thanks.” 

And the force of suggestion in that thought was such that I 
believed that I saw wander by, wrapped in a sort of penumbra, the 
white, blonde figure of a young girl. This lasted until the Major, who 
was watching, bent over the couch, turned brusquely around, laid his 
hand on the shoulder of the pianist, who was still playing, and said 
in a hoarse voice : 

” Stop ! He cannot hear you now.” 

The brilliant arpeggio broke off abruptly in painful silence. Fleury 
put his elbows on the keyboard. Overcome by grief, by the music 
and by insomnia, he broke down in a convulsion of sobs and tears. 
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T HE Marseilles express had arrived in the station. Fran^oise 
hastened along the platform, distancing her chaperon. She 
caught sight of Jean, who was stepping off the train. He 
looked pale and delicate and was carrying a heavy valise. She ran 
towards him. They clasped hands. 

" Why don’t you kiss each other ? ” exclaimed Framboise's 
attendant, who had joined them. 

A little avykwq.rdly he kissed the young girl’s forehead, without a 
word. It was she who murmured : 

“ My darling fiance ! ” 

They were hurried along by the crowd. 

Striking in appearance, with her fresh colour, her corsage bouquet 
of roses, her springy step, Franfoise attracted all eyes. She demanded 
of her companion a thousand details of his voyage. For his part he 
answered in an almost stifled voice. Yes, everything had gone very 
smoothly. And he cast sidelong glances at her, with an air at once 
admiring and troubled. 

The chaperon went to look after the baggage. 

" Sit on a bench and wait for me,” she ordered. 

They seated themselves side by side. But a certain sense of 
embarrassment separated them. 

” My dear Jean,” she asked, “ do you still have those torturing 
thoughts ? ” 

They looked at each other. What would drive that shadow 
away ? It was her smile that made the young man’s face lighten. He 
murmured: 

" To see you—that has already done me so much good.” 

Silent for some minutes, they reviewed their long separation. 
Engaged in July of 1914, and expecting to be married the following 
October, more than thirty months of torment had intervened. Jean 
had been nominated professor of the lycec at Constantine, Tunis. 
Their lctteis remained the only link belwien them. 
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Exempted for good, Jean still made every effort to get into the 
army. He was refused again and again. How many examinations 
he had passed I Accepted finally into the auxiliary force, a bad attack 
of bronchitis meant for him a definite retirement from military service. 

Oh ! the heart-rending letters that Framboise had received from 
him since then ! This nervous, impressionable youth had vibrated to 
the appeal of a country in arms. He had burned to do his part down 
there among the glorious youth of France. But his wish had been 
denied. 

He suffered a humiliation and a despair which time did not allay. 
All his comrades were at the front. That was what caused him the 
keenest pangs. To his fiancee alone he confided that, not being able 
to write letters without shame at dating them from a point so far 
distant from the scene of action, he had dropped all other corre¬ 
spondence. She assumed a bantering attitude at first; she refused 
to take his scruples seriously. That was the worst thing she could 
do. Presently he avowed to her that he doubted whether he would 
have the courage to show himself again in her house. She being the 
daughter of an officer, and her three brothers having gone to the wai 
(one of them fallen in the first campaign and the other two continually 
exposed), he felt himself unworthy to enter her family. So he offered 
to release her from her promise, whatever suffering that release might 
cost him. 

Her answer came, prompt and comforting. Framboise told him 
that she appreciated his delicacy of feeling, and his regrets, which she 
shared with him. But to condemn him, that would be foolish. He 
a slacker ? Nothing of the kind. One must distinguish between 
those who could not go and those who didn't want to go. In con¬ 
clusion, she asked him (and her invitation was both urgent and 
affectionate) to cross the Mediterranean when his next vacation came. 
They would see each other, they would come to clearer understanding. 

So he had come. 

“ The slacker, the slacker at the rear. It is he who makes you 
persecute yourself," she scolded him gently. " Forget him 1 " 

In a low voice he thanked her, pressing her hands. But he began 
again to tell her ot his inquietudes—of the sense of shame which always 
pursued him. lie questioned whether he could risk making some visits 
during his stay in Paris, for fear of being indifferently received. Might 
it not happen that women in the street would point their fingers at 
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him ? Or might they not abuse him, a civilian of his age wearing 
neither a ribbon nor a brassard ? And they would be right! A 
useless Frenchman I A true parasite on the nation I 

Jean seemed to shrink and shrivel, and his look indicated fear of 
the mob or of robust poilus shouldering him off, to the manifest delight 
of the public. 

“Oh, be quiet! ” repeated Franyoise. 

She tried to deny, for his sake, that public opinion was unjust and 
cruel to that extent. But she did not convince him. 

The trunks were identified and they were ready to leave the station. 
Nonnou, always devoted, volunteered to see the baggage safe home. 
They two, who had a detour to make (he was going first to greet his 
mother), decided to take the metro. 

Even in the first-class sections seats were scarce at this hour. They 
boarded the train in a crush and could find no places. They were 
even separated.* Jean found himself crowded against a zouave who 
wore a military medal. He had his arm in a sling and his face encircled 
with bandages. Thrown against him by a sudden jerk of the car, 
Jean muttered some excuses, which the zouave answered only with a 
deep growl. 

Stations succeeded one another. Passengers alighted. There was 
a seat free. Some one motioned to the wounded man. Jean made 
way for the other to pass. But in doing so he dropped his cane, over 
which the zouave stumbled. A general murmur of disapprobation 
arose. The zouave sank heavily into the seat. 

The compartment gradually emptied. Fransoise, in her turn, was 
able to get a place beside the wounded man. Jean propped himself 
against a door, fatigued by his long trip. Another vacant seat. He 
looked around to see if there was not a poilu, a woman, or an old man 
to whom to offer it. There was none. Discreetly he slipped into it. 

All the interest of the passengers centred in the wounded soldier. 
A neighbour ventured to engage him in conversation. And he, in a 
hoarse voice, told about his double wound—about his arm, which he 
could no longer use, and his cheek, shattered by a bullet. 

Jean lowered his eyes. He thought, during the recital, that he 
discerned something in the attitude of the listeners which was intended 
as a reproach to him—even as a challenge. Fran^oise, separated from 
him, vainly attempted to reassure him bv her smiles. Now the poilu 
grew more excited. He talked of the risks which he had run, of tin* 
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duty to his country which he had fulfilled. He used one bitter phrase: 
Ah, if all the rest had only done what he had done T Jean felt himself 
crushed. 

The zouave stopped talking. Presently, shifting in his seat, he 
manifested signs of impatience. An idea gripped Jean. His own 
valise had been slipped by Fran<;oise under the seat. Maybe it in¬ 
convenienced the man ? He lifted his eyes. The other glared at him 
insolently. Apparently an outburst was imminent. He grew red. 
What should he answer if attacked ? His tongue already froze to the 
roof of his mouth. 

Jean shuddered. It was coming. 

The zouave stood up and came toward him. He already 
addressed him: 

" Monsieur! " 

The heavy brows of the man, exposed under his bandage, 
exaggerated the menacing expression of his face. The scandal which 
Jean had dreaded so much was about to be precipitated. Mon Dieu, 
how he regretted having made his voyage to Paris ! How he wished 
himself buried deep under the earth ! 

And the poilu, bending over him, fairly shouted at him : 

“ In order to accommodate the little lady, I will change places 
with you, if you wish ! ” 
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B UTOIRE was dozing at the far end of the trench, some ten feet 
long by one foot wide, that comprised the little advanced 
post. He was curled up like a dormouse in a round hole 
like the damp bottom of a well, or of a cask. Every now and then he 
yawned and stirred, unstuck himself from the ground and wall, and 
then hid his ruddy face deeper in the shadow and resumed his dozing. 

Near him the others were talking, close huddled, knee to knee. 
Above their heads German and French shells swept across the sky in 
ghastly traffic, some bursting around the Cathedral of Soissons to the 
south, the others, to the northward, round the quarries of Pasly ; 
two hurricanes sweeping through space in opposite directions, unceasing 
and invisible, like death. 

Postaire was detailing a difference of opinion he had had \Vith a 
stingy innkeeper. 

“ He poured me out one measly little drop in the caf£, and I said 
to him, * All right; I'm entitled to have a look at the bottle, ain't I ? ' " 
Panneau was picking up the threads of some long story. 

" Talk about a crust, my lad ! We had ' a pick and a shovel' 
on each side of our plate, and in front of his plate every man had a 
couple of bottles, and-" 

While he was still in the middle of it, Amochet broke in with his 
yarn. " I was having a sit down that day with a glass ; just a drop 
of my own poison, 'cause you may as well know there isn't anybody 
to stand me a treat. I have to stand myself treat." 

Plumety was bewildering his comrades with card tricks. 

" There," he said, " that's the king of hearts, and that's the seven 
of spades." And he turned the cards up as he named them, amid 
exclamations of astonishment. 

Then the conversation reverted to more material things. 

" What we put down our necks that day ! ” exclaimed Panneau. 
" You know it takes something to choke my drain-pipe," he added to 

the company generally. " Well, we had-" 

3^ 
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Postaire, proud of his gift of ready repartee, went on repeating 
his brilliant retort appreciatively. 

44 ' All right/ says I to him, 4 if that's all you’re going to give me, 
but I'm entitled to have a look at the bottle, ain’t I ? ’ ” 

Butoire listened first with one ear only, then he cocked the other 
as well. He turned his face towards the speakers, a perfect caricature 
of a face under its tan and dust and camouflage of unshaven hair, 
and listened attentively to the conversation. These things interested 
him enormously. He was a good soldier, and a good chap, but he 
had a weakness for eating and a still greater one for drinking. He 
was at his flask every hour of the day and night. He knew he was 
a fool, because as his flask got empty his pocket got empty too, by the 
ordinary law of logic. He was always sorry he had drunk, when he 
had drunk. He wagged his chin and frowned, and said, " It wasn’t 
right! ” over and over again, with much more contrition than other 
folks say " God forgive me I " And even when he was thoroughly 
well oiled, as the saying is, he never went to sleep without giving a 
loving thought to his wife Adele and his little garden, so far away, 
where the little wooden table was all ringed in with great marguerites. 

Just then were seen coming from a little, long, low dug-out, the 
entrance to which could easily have been covered by a pocket handker¬ 
chief, first the feet and then the body of M6treur, the sergeant in charge 
of the post. Slithering along to the men, he hailed them : 

" Well, boys, what about it ? Who’s coming on patrol with me 
to-night ? " 

“ I am, sergeant,” said Butoire, and 44 So am I," said others. 

When evening fell, Butoire sat down at the far end of his little hole 
and leisurely began to get ready—that is to say, to overhaul his rifle 
and see that his boot-laces were all right—under a greyish sky, dotted 
here and there with stars and rockets amid the bewildering setting of 
the shells. 

At that moment, in the middle of this flat and lonely wilderness, 
shadowy figures appeared, encumbered, clanking, and bowed beneath 
great packs, and jumped down into the little post with the clatter of 
soup tins peculiar to a fatigue-party bringing up rations. 

The trench lay some six hundred yards in advance of the French 
lines at St. Christopher, and about a hundred yards from the Aisne, 
whose opposite bank was at that time in German possession. No 
sapor communication trench led to it. It was surrounded on all sides 
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by the open plain, like an island by the sea. Thus one could only get 
to it or from it under cover of darkness. The only occupants of the 
ground round about were dead—who day by day sank slowly a little 
deeper into the earth—and vague shadows of the quick. 

ii 

The fatigue-party brought up lentils, and also wine. Butoire, who 
had paid for some wine and had no appetite for lentils, filled his flask 
and sat down with it by his side. The flask, still uncorked, looked up 
at him with an imploring eye, and Butoire yielded. At first only to 
the extent of a trifling drop, a negligible quantity—almost, one might 
say, a mere caress. 

It was a first-rate flask. It held the best part of two quarts, and 
in those days flasks like that were few and far between at the fiont. 
It had belonged to a Moroccan, and a happily planted blank cartridge 
had increased its capacity by quite another half a pint. Butoire's 
comrades were aware of this detail, but the shop people were not, 
with the consequence that, when ihey were doling out wine in the tap- 
rooms in the back shops in rest billets, Butoire was always swindled 
a little less than his pals were. 

When Sergeant Metreur inspected in the dim fight the four men 
whom he was taking out on patrol, Butoire, propped up by the wall, 
stiffened his muscles and assumed a fine deportment, but when the 
little party went over the top of the trench, working their way up with 
their fingers and knees, and proceeded across the open ground, Butoire, 
who brought up the rear, was conscious of a general vagueness of mind, 
and he floundered through the darkness as though through water. 
His will, tenacious and iron-braced, kept him right side up. 

He bent all his purpose on marching noiselessly over the inky felt 
of the plain, holding his rifle a little way from him in his right hand, 
and grasping the sheath of his bayonet in his left to prevent it from 
rattling, and he tried hard not to lose sight of the stumpy, distorted, 
intermittent, fantastic and, occasionally, double and triple back of 
the man ahead of him. 

But intoxication, increased by the chill night air, made his brain 
as cloudy as the awful clouded sky above his head, and at the same 
time dragged his feet like dead weights to the ground. They had 
been marching along and gradually down the slope that dominates 
the river course for hardly as much as ten minutes, when Butoire 
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began to lag behind despite his best endeavour, became slower and 
slower and more and more separated from the others, and realised 
with anguish that he was falling asleep even as he marched. 

Sense of duty and vague fear of vague punishment richly deserved 
spurred him on. He challenged himself thickly, tottered on for a 
few more steps, and, in his distress, was on the point of calling out to 
his comrades ; but—good heavens !—he choked the cry back in his 
throat abruptly. Just fancy speaking out loud, fancy calling out 
here, where shadows and silence were the only thin screen between 
themselves and death ! 

He kept silence, but he stopped. No power could prevent him 
from slipping, from sinking into heavy sleep. He stumbled on the 
top of the slope and squatted down. In maudlin mood he spoke 
fondly to his rifle and turned his thoughts to his wife Ad£le, as he ever 
did in bad moments. He saw again the lanes that led to his village, 
in the summer weather, with the warm glory of the orchard trees in 
the sun; he saw the village again as it was on winter mornings : 
the bare upland behind the farm, with the pond glazed with ice, and 
the men and women moving along the faggoted thickets looking as 
if they were all dressed in paper. 

Torpor at last enwrapped his limbs, quenched the brain wherein 
the will was making its last obstinate effort, shut his eyes by force, 
and Butoire fell asleep. 

He woke up in the middle of a wild nightmare, his brow constricted, 
his brain hammered with headache, his stomach in agony of consuming 
fire, and at a loss to know both where he was and even who he was. 

At that same moment, however, he pricked his ear at a sound in 
the midst of the horror of the night. Despite everything, his well- 
trained instinct of night sentry worked amid the chaos of his mind. 
It may even have been the sound that awakened him so strong 
within him was the habit of vigil. He felt that something was toward. 

Choking back a groan, he crawled painfully and hesitatingly over 
the turf. His eyelids were fluttering, and something was singing 
strangely in his head, as he peered over the top of the slope which 
dominated the Aisne, as if he were peering over the parapet of some 
colossal trench. 

The bank fell almost sheer below him. It was invisible right at 
the foot because of the thick shadows, but at the very bottom could 
be distinguished the vague reflection of the water, bordered on the 
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opposite side by the dim, wan thread of the towing-path. On that 
pale strip, thin-spun in the graining of the night, a group of moving 
shadows was clearly to be seen—a German patrol. 

The patrol disappeared amid the recesses of a great black mass 
that jutted out into the inky waters of the river. Pasly Bridge. 
Butoire knew it so well in its nocturnal aspect that he was able to 
put name to it even in the kind of nightmare in which he was still 
labouring. 

But suddenly his attention, buzzing and excited, was drawn to 
something much nearer at hand than the noise he had heard already. 
Ills eyes peered through the darkness. Then he saw, barely a score 
ot paces away, below him and coming ever nearer, ever nearer, a 
German, slowly working his way up the slope on hands and knees. 

The enemy soldier was making his way amid the swelling shadows 
of the slope, straight into the staring eyes of Butoire. Butoire had 
his rifle ready in front of him. He took careful aim at the object, 
lired, and the German, who was on all fours, fell forward on his stomach 
and there lay. 

The sound of the shot re-echoed through the night. Butoire, 
conscious that he had been suddenly steadied and was at last emerging 
from the fumes of the drink, waited at first, holding his breath. 
A few shots rang out, one after another, here and there on the horizon, 
a momentary flash of light marking each explosion. Then silence. 

A quarter of an hour passed. Under the shock of intense excite¬ 
ment, Butoire had largely recovered his power of lucid thinking. 
Through the thin grey and black tapestry of fringed clouds blown 
before it the moon diffused her light upon the plain. The dry, cold 
air upon his face completely sobered him. Only a little languor still 
possessed him. 

He set about the task of reaching his victim and searching him. 
After that he would go back to the little post; that was mere child's 
play, and Butoire congratulated himself as he reflected that the circum¬ 
stances in which he returned would relieve him of all censure for having 
lost touch with the patrol. 

So, taking all necessary precautions, he got down again upon his 
hands and knees, pushing his rifle before him at every foot. He 
crossed the crest of the slope, lying out at full length in order to make 
the least possible curve upon the sky-line, and crawled down the other 
side, accompanied by his rifle. He arrived at the dead German. 
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Dead he most certainly was—his brain-pan pulped like a smashed egg. 
Butoire passed his hand over his clothes and weapons. Then he 
suddenly started, with a stifled cry. He staggered to his feet as if 
he had gone mad, brandishing a helmet above him, and standing 
there in the midst of that horrible pool of silence, heedless of the death 
that he was calling down upon himself, heedless of everything, he 
emitted a roar of agony. 

The man whom he had killed was a French soldier ! 

ill 

From that moment until the dawn of day Butoire remained upon 
the slope beside the corpse, a crushed and terrified man. 

He sobbed, with his head buried in his hands ; he beat his breast. 
He threw his arms up towards the heavens. Wildly he exclaimed 
again and again : " I killed him because I was drunk ! If I hadn’t 
been drunk I shouldn’t have killed him ! ” 

What in the name of all that is wonderful had led him to suppose 
this was a German ? Nothing at all, except that he was coming from 
the direction of the Aisne. And he had shot him at such close range 
that, even in the shadows, it was impossible not to distinguish a man. 
Only—well, there it was—he was drunk. 

He sat down on the ground, sinking every minute into a deeper 
abyss of terror and distress. He writhed as though in supplication 
to immensity, lost in the silent desolation of the world. 

He was cold, he was hot. He did not know what to do. The 
idea came to him of rushing back to the post to denounce himself. 
He got up and went a few paces, with the words that he would utter— 
“ Sergeant, I have done a foul thing 1 ”—already on his lips. 

Then, unable to resist the impulse, he came back towards the corpse, 
crouched down beside it, touched it, moved it, raised it up, and 
embraced it. He tried, in his madness, to warm it in his arms; he 
tried to place it on its knees before him, but the man was stiff as any 
log already. 

Then Butoire groaned more loudly still, as thoughts came into his 
mind of his AdSle whom he would never see again. He took her 
portrait from his pocket, tore it to pieces, and threw them far from 
him, in order that they might be sundered for ever, that poor woman 
and the monster that he was. And then he passionately cursed 
Gcd£on, the man in the ration-party who had sold him the wine. 
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without which he would not have been drunk. And then'he ceased 
his cursing and broke into maudlin tears. 

Next moment an idea broke over him. He fell into a paroxysm 
of definite monomania. He wrenched his flask from his belt, threw it 
down on the ground, pierced it through with his bayonet, stamped it 
under foot as though it were his own heart there before him ; and 
from the flask, that still was half full, a red stream flowed into a pool. 

And then again he came and went, twisted and turned, coming 
every moment up against some new and terrifying idea, a lost soul 
whom henceforth nothing—nothing, nothing, nothing—could ever 
avail to save. 

From the celestial vault the blue-black of night faded. The first 
wan streaks of light from the clouded sky brought into relief the 
identity disc upon his laxly-swinging arm: “ Butoire, Adolphe, 

1905.” And with a long shudder running through his vitals he saw 
in those words and figures the name and class of a murderer. And 
once more, for the last time, he saw his own home—desolate. 

The sky was clearer now. Long rays of early dawn were stretching 
down towards the accursed spot. 

Then, in the merciless denunciation of daylight, on the very summit 
of the exposed acclivity, Butoire stood erect, motionless, immense. 
Very soon a bullet smacked upon his greatcoat. 

He uttered a little grunt, as if relieved of existence, and dropped 
on his knees, then on his back. 


iv 

It was in a little whitewashed schoolroom, converted into a hospital, 
that he awoke, swathed in white. 

One of the patients, who was a trifle more nimble than the rest, 
was busy about the ward and carrying the tin plates and dishes into 
the kitchen. Seeing that Butoire's eyes were open, this man came up 
to him and spoke : 

" Got an eye open, eh ? That means you're better. Well, you 
know that’s the military medal they've hung on the foot of your cot 
there. They hung it on to you jolly quick, the day after you were 
brought in here on the five o’clock train, because they were afraid 
your number was up, f>oor old chap ; savvy ? You see, the Boche, 
decked out like a Frenchman, whom you killed was an officer with 
plans on him that were no end important. But T must get along 
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to the kitchen with all this paraphernalia. You see, I help the nurses 
here a bit, seeing as there’s only one of them. Oh, I know I might 
do a bit more than I do; that's so, but in this life the more you do 
the less they think of you.” 

“ Ah ! ” murmured Butoire, and he went to sleep again, quite 
incapable of taking it all in. So much could not be expected to 
penetrate into his brain at once and take shape there forthwith. 

Very gradually, in the evening, and during the following morning, 
he understood. He came back to life with keen delight. He found 
a new view and a new savour in everything. He saw everything in 
the world in a kind of Sunday atmosphere. He felt that from hence¬ 
forward he could always be happy. 

In his soul and conscience, and in all simplicity, he decided that it 
was not required of him to tell the story of the wine even to the nurse, 
who was as kind and gentle as a sister, a true sister of mercy. He 
thought that in those few hours, during his night of agony upon the 
river-bank, he had sufficiently expiated the old vice that had haunted 
him all his life. 

When he rejoined his company, after having been restored and 
regenerated in the warm south, his comrades offered him a drink of 
wine. He refused it. 

" No, thanks, boys. I shall never have another thirst,” he said. 

Disconcerted by the cryptic and most unexpected reply, his friends 
pressed him. 

" Just one little one I What ? ” 

Butoire pretended to be angry. 

" No. A thousand times no. What do you take me for ? ” 
And they could not get anything more out of him. 

Blushing a little at first, and then quite boldly, he drank water 
with his meals. It was hard at first. When he said that he would 
never have another thirst for wine he lied, not without some rather 
bitter inward satisfaction, but still he lied. But also, when he heard 
passers-by remarking on his medal, and saying, " That chap earned 
it,” obstinately and most heroically sober now, he said to himself that, 
after all, that was perfectly true. 
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IN A ROADSTEAD OF FRANCE 

E ACH smaller city of France has its own regiment. That regiment, 
at full strength at the beginning of the war, has been more 
than once decimated, and the city now sends it recruits, clothing, 
and munitions, as a mother sends packages to her child. The wounded 
who have been cured return to get guns, knapsacks and cartridges. 
They stay a little while—long enough to taste the wine or the cider 
of the country. Then they go away. And in the trenches, on calm 
days, smoking their pipes, they dream of the quiet of the provincial 
town, a hundred leagues away from the shells. 

But certain cities have no soldiers—those which the sea bathes, 
where the wind blows fresh and salty from the ocean stretches. These 
are the home stations of the sailors, not of the men who fight on 
land. There the city regiments are the crews of the warships. In¬ 
stead of being re-formed and reorganised in a gloomy barracks, these 
crews are received in a roadstead, under an open sky, in the free air. 
The D6p6t, that sinister and cavernous rendezvous, becomes the Arsenal, 
a place of light and life and movement. Here is no quadrangle or 
court surrounded by walls. Battleships, cruisers, bridges, between- 
decks, masts, fighting tops, from which one can see clear to the 
horizon. Instead of a troop housed in buildings, 4 fleet, men and 
vessels, which, in order that it may refit, the country holds in sheltered 
waters. It is inspiring to see one of these great ports when the ships 
come back to it, worn and war-stained. 

Last week I saw them. I traversed the roadstead of Toulon on 
one of those poor ferry-boats which ply about the harbour, and which 
look so pitiful with their aged carcasses, their scaled and spotted 
sides and their thin smoke-stacks that one is tempted to think of 
each of them : “ It must be a derelict fished up somewhere by a 
wrecking company.” 

We passed before a Russian battleship with five huge stacks, 
bizarre and startling. Then we came upon the transports, all painted 
grey, transformed merchant ships, powerful and beautiful, which 
constitute one of the most precious shares of our patrimony, which 
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are our riches and our strength, which in time of peace have carried 
so many Frenchmen to the fairy lands of the Orient, and which now 
in their war-trim wait to bear soldiers and cannon to Salonica. 

Our old, wheezing ferry-boat was carrying us along that line in 
which was drawn up all the best that maritime France can boast of, 
when I heard a young soldier, seated near me, say to a woman : 

" How fine it is I And how beautiful I Isn't it splendid—my 
roadstead—and don't you love it ? *' 

I turned. I could not see him very well, at most a three-quarter 
view. I noticed only that he wore smoked glasses, although the day 
was then overcast and the sunlight was in no sense dazzling. But 
the skies cleared. It seemed as if the light clouds melted away and 
the sun, now fairly low, showered us with its rays of gold. 

The young woman to whom the soldier was talking opened her 
umbrella, which was of a mauve shade. She tenderly sheltered her 
friend, and as I watched her (indiscreetly, perhaps) she gave me an 
indefinable look, at once appealing and troubled—a look which I 
did not understand, but which revealed to me, all of a sudden, the 
splendid beauty of her eyes. 

What a feminine charm there was in that look I Pupils of deep 
black, a very soft, white skin, and under the eye, in that visage, young, 
pure, and high-bred, a small blue vein, light and delicate, which gave 
to that feature through which the heart most clearly shows its emotions 
a note of adorable sensibility. 

To have seen her was enough. I understood that I had beside 
me two lovers. For all that, there was no sparkle of gaiety on his 
face. But I could feel his tenderness. I knew that he was a poet in 
spirit, with something almost epic about him. 

Although he spoke in a low voice, the light wind carried his words 
in my direction. He said to her : 

" My little one, my heart beats to be again among these scenes. 
And you, tell me if you-" 

She replied in a repressed voice : 

" My dear, I am very happy." 

“ How I love you 1 But is it not fine—the sunset over there ? " 

She answered, her voice still more repressed : 

" It is very fine." 

And I remarked that the umbrella trembled a little in her hand. 

He continued: 
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" Down there, you see, facing us, at the entiy to the roadstead-” 

She responded, turning toward him : 

" My love. I see everything/' 

She pressed his hand, looking at him with all the ardour in her 
eyes. 

Then, in a much lower tone, he doubtless whispered to her some 
words of love and thanks which I could not hear. Suddenly, raising 
his voice again and speaking almost jubilantly, he continued : 

" Ah I To escape from the winter trenches, and then from that 
stifling hospital, and to feel the sun once more on one's shoulders 1 
Look, dearest; look, my love; see down there what I am going 
to point out to you-” 

She made a nervous gesture, and then, almost brusquely : 

“ That big battleship hides it all. But it is very beautiful." 

We were passing, in fact, before one of those superb monsters, 
and he said to her, stammering in confusion this time : 

" Ah ! A battleship ? But when we shall have passed it, you 
will see what I was talking about.” 

He was silent for a minute. Then he began again (and from 
the way in which he held his head I could tell that he had an ear 
more sensitive to sounds than people ordinarily have). He began : 

" Do you see the sea-gulls ? " 

" I see them." 

" Charming little beasts, swift and agile; see them fly about the 
great warships. They surround them, pay homage to them, guard 
them. They represent a sort of winged joy. They suggest something 
poetic amid this conglomeration of iron monsters. And when the 
sky is blue—as it is to-day, with this sun—look at their stomachs. 
Their little white stomachs I They give out a reflection of the blue 
as they fly.” 

She said: 

” It is true. It is charming. . . . We are arriving." 

He ask$d—very quickly: 

” Do you see the city ? " 

“ I think I do." 

" Do you find it so beautiful ? " 

"No. Oh, no. It is-" 

" How happily it is situated 1 Look at the quay. And how good 
everything smells I An odour so wholesome and so robust—of brine 
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and of pitch! Ah, they are fine, the battleships! Tell me, don’t 
they look wonderful this evening ? " 

“ Very wonderful.” 

" Yes, yes. It is rudely, ruggedly chic, our France.” 

With those manly words of confidence on his lips he arose, for 
the boat was coming alongside the pier. The young wife gently 
took his arm, with a charming gesture, half of love, half of pity. The 
sun, now glorious and unshadowed, bathed with the golden rays of 
its setting sea and quay, ships and men. A luminous evening, 
charged with hope, the portent of victory and a reason for thinking 
of victory, a true feast for the eyes. 

Close together, elbows touching, one supporting the other, with 
a sort of amorous caress in each movement as they walked, they 
stepped down from the ferry-boat. And when, on the gang-plank, 
his foot stumbled a little, an old man of the people who watched them, 
as I did, said to me gruffly : 

“ One sees sorry things in these bad times. But there are some 
people who are the real stuff. He is blind, that man there, monsieur.” 

He raised his hand to his hat as if to salute. Then he added: 

“ Since the attack in Champagne. I know him well. He is from 
here. And the young wife—she is his rurse, whom he has married. 
She is a Russian. They are making a honeymoon trip. He is showing 
her his country. So he shows her everything, poor fellow ; and he 
doesn't want to have too much the air of seeing it himself.” 

With that he winked his eye, like a man rich in experience. Then 
he added: 

” That, monsieur, is gallantry heroised. That is what I call it. 
And it is found nowhere but in France.” 


FRfiDfiRIC BOUTET 


THE MEDALLION 


T HE sun never penetrated into the narrow little street, and the 
shop, shut in behind a large house which faced on another 
street, was sombre and silent as a cave. Dingy with dirt and 
thick with dust, the front windows had become opaque. Over the 
door one could read in defaced letters : " Barbinet: Effects Bought 
and Sold.” 

Denise, without hesitating, pushed open the door. In the shadows, 
from which came a smell of mouldiness, among the heterogeneous 
objects which filled the shop from one wall to another and from floor 
to ceiling, she sought the eyes of Barbinet. 

Suddenly she started. Silently he had appeared beside her, 
coming from behind a mattress which hung suspended from a cross¬ 
piece. He was a thin old man, gnarled, yellow, bald, full of wrinkles, 
lost in a brown greatcoat of seedy-looking plush. He fixed on Denise 
his little, cautious eyes, blinking and reddened about the borders. 

The young woman's resolution suddenly vanished. She could find 
no words to say, and her emotion made her appear even more frail and 
childish than ever in her poor, shabby dress. 

" I came for the medallion,” she stammered. 

“ What medallion ? ” 

" You know. The gold medallion which I left in pawn with you 
six months ago. It is necessary for me to have it back. My husband 
will soon return. I don't want him to know.” 

“ Oh, yes 1 Oh, yes ! ” 

With this methodical deliberation he went to a case, hidden under 
the old curtains which shut off the back of the shop, and brought out 
a little box, with a ticket which he examined. 

“ That makes eighty-seven francs, with the last month unpaid.” 

" Eighty-seven francs 1 As much as that! ” She made a move¬ 
ment as if half stunned. But she soon recovered herself. “ Well, 
you must know the amount better than I do. But, see, just now 
I haven't the money. So I have come to ask if you wouldn’t give 
me back the medallion for a week. I will return It to you.” 
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" I can’t do that,” said the old man, in his dead voice. “I am 
borry I can't do that.” He retreated, with the box and the ticket, 
toward the case. Denise, alarmed, caught him by the arm. 

“ Wait, I beg of you ! Listen to me ! I must have it 1 I am 
going to explain the situation to you. My husband gave it to me. 
He had it from his family. It is the first thing he ever gave me. He 
values it highly, and he knows how much I value it because he gave 
it to me. I have never parted with it before. But when Louis was 
wounded I needed money to go to see him. I had none. I was sick 
and could not work. Then I thought of the medallion. But, you 
understand, my husband does not know that I was sick. It would 
have been the last straw if I had told him. He torments himself 
enough about me, because we have no relatives at all. We were 
married four months before the war. I was only eighteen years old. 
But my aunt, with whom I lived, had just died, and Louis said that I 
was too young to live all alone. Think what anxiety he has had since 
he has been away. Now if he sees me without the medallion he will 
suspect something. He will question me, and I shall be compelled to tell 
him the truth. You will give it to me, won’t you ? Only for a week.” 

She stopped, casting an imploring look at the old man. She had 
forced herself to tell him her story calmly and clearly. The situation 
was, in her eyes, a poignantly tragic one, and it was so easy, she 
thought, to straighten it out without damage to any one that she could 
not imagine the pawnbroker refusing her request. 

M. Barbinet had listened to her with attention. 

“ It cannot be done,” he repeated, at the end. “ That sort of 
thing cannot be done in business. Think of it yourself. That would 
be too convenient for everybody. You need money, for one reason 
or another. You know that there is in the neighbourhood some one 
who can help you. You look him up. You promise everything, and 
then when you have spent the money you come back and say: ' I 
cannot pay, but give me back the medallion all the same.' No; I 
have said my last word. Give me eighty-seven francs and I will 
return the medallion.” 

" But I haven’t the eighty-seven francs. The little money that 
I have been able to scrape up I need to entertain Louis. Think of it. 
He will come home for so short a time, and he will be so happy. But 
if things go wrong he will return to the front with an uneasiness which 
he will never be able to shake off. When I go to meet him he will 
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ask me why I am not wearing the medallion. No, no ; it is impossible. 
Give it to me.” 

" Find the money. Eighty-seven francs—it is not a fortune. You 
can manage it,” the old man added, between his teeth. 

He did not say how it could be managed, nor did Denise ask him. 
She sobbed, murmured supplications and began again, with a broken 
voice, her humble story. M. Barbinet reflected. Without doubt he 
was moved. He gave a little cough, went to his desk and came back 
with a sheet of paper on which he had written some lines. 

" Don’t cry any more,” he said benevolently. " It is bad for the 
eyes. I wish to show my confidence in you. You see that I am an 
honest man, and that they are wrong who speak evil of me in the 
neighbourhood. Sign this. It says that I give you, for the purpose 
of exhibiting it, a medallion which belongs to me and which you 
undertake to return to me within eight days. Now, if you don’t bring 
it back, that will be an admitted theft. And people who steal get 
arrested. Besides, you will pay a double interest. Do you agree ? ” 

” Yes,” she said. 

It was all the same to her. She wanted the medallion. So she 
signed the paper and went away radiant, carrying it with her. 

She had it on her neck when her husband arrived the next day. 
He noticed it with satisfaction, and the young wife had no difficulty 
in making him believe that she lacked for nothing. 

Die last day, when, with tears in her eyes, she was helping him to 
pack his bag, he said to her suddenly : 

" I have something to ask of you, my little Denise. Give me the 
medallion. I wish to carry it with me. It will be a little of you 
that I shall have out there. I shall not leave my picture in it, you 
understand,” he added laughingly. " I am going to put yours 
into it.” 

She did not hesitate. She handed him the medallion. He slipped 
into it a picture of his young wife and said, half apologetically: 

" You don't think that I am foolish, do you ? You know out there 
one has no false shame about loving those whom he loves. And it 
will give me the greatest pleasure to have with me something that 
you have worn so long.” 

The next morning he went away. Denise found herself alone on 
the railroad platform. Then for the first time she thought, with a 
shock, of M. Barbinet. She began to tremble with fear. 




MME. LUCIE DELARUE-MADRUS 


THE RED ROSE 

A LONG the streets, of an early morning, jolted the cab on whose 
cushions a young woman sat curled up, her head bent forward 
and her arms relaxed. 

We do-not realise yet that a cab is a museum exhibit, the relic of 
a past which is always receding further and further—a cab, that 
antiquity, almost as full of charm as the Sedan chair, the vehicle of 
ladies in crinoline and shawls, an obsolete equipage in the depths of 
which our epoch displays, with so little sense of anachronism, the too 
short skirts and modest hats of the Great War. 

As to G6o’s skirt, of sombre material, it exposed only her ankle ; 
and her hat, of a deep, rich shade, was above all things reasonable. 

With what care she had chosen her present toilette I With what 
patience, with the aid of little combs, she had gathered in a knot the 
strands of her shqrt hair. 

After the four months in which she, as a godmother, had been 
corresponding with her divorced husband, who suspected no imposi¬ 
tion, she felt to-day her high spirits and audacity oozing away and 
giving place to the most palpitating terror. 

After having done so much to win him back, was she not going to 
lose him forever—that loyal, good fellow, that hero so misunderstood 
by her in the days of peace, whom she now desired with all her heart 
to have back again as her life’s companion ? 

She opened for a last time her little bag to take out of it his letter 
of the week preceding. She wished to read it over in order to give 
herself new courage. 

The slight inrush of air caused by the motion of the cab made the 
pages flutter in her trembling fingers. 

“ Godmother, at this moment, when I am about to return from 
the front—for six days only—I want to ask you very humbly to come 
to the station to meet me. For four months I have borne with 
calmness your irritating incognito. I know that I am going to bear 
with calmness the long hours of the trip which brings me to you. But 
the minutes which it would take me to go from the station to your 
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street—I could not endure those minutes. That’s the way it is. You 
know very well that that is always the way. * 

" To see you, godmother I Will you please hold in your hand a 
red rose, which you will lift above your head in the crowd ? So I shall 
go straight toward the colours of my lady, and we shall look into each 
other's eyes. 

" Madame—and all the godmothers of this war—you don’t know 
with what courage one supports the sufferings and dangers of the 
trenches when one knows that a woman is watching over him in 
thought. This is history resurrected. The ladies of France have 
mounted once more to the towers, while the warriors of France have 
once more donned their helmets. Believe me, the desire to fight for a 
woman—respectfully, as it is done on the stained glass of a church 
window—is the true basis of the institution of war-time godmothers. 
You can always set a caricature alongside a portrait. And the purest 
profile can cast on the wall a grotesque shadow. The war has lasted 
too long for us to remain lyric. Yet everything has not been lost, 
believe me, so far as poetry and sentiment are concerned. 

“ Godmother, I do not know you yet. Still, I have seen you, since 
I have seen your soul. Listen to me. You have never in your letters 
wished to allow me to guess whether you were young or old, beautiful 
or homely. But there will be no disillusionment for me, whatever your 
appearance. For if you are old, you shall be the mother I no longer 
possess. If you are young, you shall be the wife whom I have lost. 
If you are an old maid, you shall be the sister I have never had. 

“ Behold, your malice is in this fashion completely disarmed. You 
will not see in me the figure, disappointed or triumphant, which you 
wished to see. At the stage at which we are, your physical appearance 
has no very great importance for me. That will be just the affair of 
a first look. The surprise over, we shall take up our correspondence 
where we left it off in our letters ; and all will be well." 

G6o had only time enough to put the letter back into her bag. The 
cab pulled up before the station—an anthill painted a faint war-blue. 
The haste with which she dismounted, paid the driver and made her 
way into the swarming main hall left her no time to think. In these 
war-time stations there is an atmosphere of excitement which affects 
the most easy-going. Even they seem to catch the spirit of the hard- 
pressed, straining locomotives. G6o was not late. Nevertheless she 
started to run, because she felt compelled, like the others, to plunge 
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into the throng, even at the risk of having her hat almost jostled off 
her head. 

Before the exit gate from the train-shed'she stopped and, with a 
beating heart, wormed her way into the group assembled there. Only 
then she recovered her self-possession, and her first act was to look at 
the red rose which she wore in her corsage. 

His signal 1 Suddenly she lifted the rose above her head, a splash 
of crimson colour at the end of the long stem, just as if it was her own 
heart lifted up there on the tip of a tall staff. The thought brought a 
weak smile to her lips. 

“ He expects almost anything. But he never expected this." 

In an obscure way she was jealous of herself, since her husband 
wished to love her merely in her quality of an unknown. 

“ Anyhow, he says that my personal appearance is of no conse¬ 
quence. Then he is not ready to fall in love in the true sense. And I 
have no reason to be jealous." 

A sharp hissing of escaping steam rising from the depths below 
startled her. Her whole being cried out, “ He is coming ! " 

And as the mass of arriving passengers hove into sight, at the first 
appearance of a horizon-blue uniform she raised her right arm and 
balanced her rose. For a second she felt an impulse to lower it and to 
disappear forever. But she had no time to yield to her hesitations. 
She saw her husband. 

The same as ever, though looking larger in his uniform, he was 
gazing into people's eyes, embarrassing himself and embarrassing 
others. Then she became aware that he saw her. Instinctively she 
lowered her head as he pushed toward her. 

When he was there she slowly let her arm sink and lifted her face. 

“ Ah ! " he said. 

In that exclamation were mingled stupefaction, resentment and 
joy. A step backward marked his recoil from a past which he had 
wished to shut out of his thoughts. But with that recoil he recovered 
his balance. And while he grasped G6o’s two wrists with a gesture 
which still betrayed something of anger the red rose shed its petals 
on their four hands—softly, as if to fill their future with fragrance. 




MAURICE LEVEL 


THE GREAT SCENE 


A VOICE mounted from the depths of the obscurity in which the 
main floor of the theatre was left, despite the glare of the six 
dusty stage lamps. 

" That's not the way. Monsieur Fanjard. Won’t you do it over 
again ? 

Fanjard, who had been perched on a chair, which represented the 
staircase of a chateau, jumped down and made his way to the front of 
the stage. Respectfully, yet not without a certain hauteur—his foot 
on the prompter's cubby-hole, his elbow on his knee and his hand held 
to his ear like an ear-trumpet—he asked : 

" What is it, monsieur ? " 

The author called back at the top of his voice, as if making head 
against a tumult: “I should like to have in that passage more 
ardour, more passion, more grief. Do you understand ? " 

" I understand,” answered Fanjard, with a bow. 

The author would have been glad to elaborate his meaning. But 
Fanjard, having already returned to his chair staircase and said to his 
comrades, " Let us do it over, my friends," played the climax of the 
scene again just as he had played it before. 

" That's not right yet I That's not right yet I ” cried the author. 
"You are on the first step. Mile. Ravignan lifts her arms toward 
you. You stop her with a gesture. ‘ What is it ? ' A silence, you 
understand, mademoiselle ? A silence, a simple silence I You, 
Monsieur Fanjard, you ask her, almost in a whisper : ‘ Your brother ? 
My son ? * You bow your head, mademoiselle. That is enough. He 
has understood you. Then you. Monsieur Fanjard, you utter a cry, 
a harrowing cry ; all the rest of the scene is only a sob. You see what 
I want. Let us try it again 1 " 

With a glacial patience Fanjard played the scene over. But this 
time his articulation was hardly* any more impassioned, and his 
gestures, barely sketched out, seemed to die away, as if succumbing 
to some invisible obstacle. 

Five o’clock sounded and the players left the stage. The author 
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rejoined Fanjard in the wings. After having gesticulated, shouted and 
fumed for three hours, he had a moist skin, a dry tongue and a hoarse 
voice. Fanjard, as he made his way toward his dressing-room, listened 
to the other composedly. He was an old actor, reckoned as one of the 
glories of the stage, and all its noblest traditions survived in him. The 
author had thrown an arm across his shoulders and talked to him as 
they walked along. 

" It is the capital scene, my dear sir. If it doesn’t go the whole 
piece will fail. What it needs is emotion, grandeur, despair. Don't 
hesitate to let yourself go. You can make, and you ought to make, 
something sensational out of it. It is just the scene for you." 

“ I see—I see very well what you wish. But at rehearsal I can’t 
let myself go. I need costume, light, atmosphere. But don't worry." 

Still the author insisted, timid and' firm at the same time: 

" Certainly I won’t worry. Certainly. But I should like to have 
you, once before the first night, only once, show me your real quality. 
Only once ; just once. Think of it. We are only three days from the 
premiere." 

“ Don’t worry," repeated Fanjard. Then he went away. 

At this moment the director passed by. He asked with a pleasant 
smile : “ Well, how does it go ? Are you satisfied ? " 

“ Satisfied ? My dear man, my piece is ruined—you understand, 
ruined. Mile. Ravignan is passable. The light effects are a fizzle; 
Fanjard is bad, bad, bad ! " 

The director tried to calm him. He had heard many others talk 
that way, and he knew that in the theatre, better than anywhere else, 
everything somehow works out. Fanjard was an artist, sure, con¬ 
scientious, incapable of slighting his rdles, let him play them two 
hundred times. Obstinate ? Yes. Unequal at rehearsals ? Possibly. 
But exceeding all expectations when the curtain went up. 

The author, still sceptical, shook his head. 

" Let us wait and see, my dear master," the director protested. 
(And when a director thus addresses an author who has only a vague 
claim to such a title, he is using his ultimate argument.) " Let us 
wait and see. Have more confidence. I am as much interested in 
the success of your piece as you are. Don’t get worried yourself—and 
don’t worry him. He is so-so now, perhaps; only so-so. But he 
will be superb. That I guarantee you." 
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The first night arrived. In the back of a box, alongside the 
director, the author listened to the play. The first part pi it was a 
torture. With each spectator who entered late, with each seat 
slammed down, he had the feeling that humanity in general was in 
a conspiracy to ruin him. Yet the director kept whispering to him: 

" It’s a winner. It's a winner." 

After the first curtain he wanted to go " behind " and give some 
last suggestions to the actors. But the director dissuaded him. 

" Let them alone. Don't bother them. Believe me it will be a 
success.” 

The second act had a succls d'cstime, and the curtain rose for the 
third act. Fanjard finally appeared, descending the staircase with an 
air of nobility. MUe. Ravignan stretched out her arms toward him. 
He stopped her with a gesture and said, " What is it ? ” And then, 
in a low tone, " Your brother ? My son ? " She bowed her head, 
and he, just as at the rehearsals, without a cry, without a sob, began 
his set speech. 

Clinging to the arms of his velvet-covered seat, arching his 
shoulders, the author growled out, as if he thought he could com¬ 
municate his own fire to the actor : " Let go 1 Let go 1 Let go ! ” 

But Fanjard continued to the end in a colourless voice. While 
the curtain descended amid merely courteous applause, the author ran 
to the wings. The fury which he had held back for eight days nearly 
strangled him. Fanjard was returning to his dressing-room. 

" Well, are you satisfied ? " the author shouted at him. " You 
have wrecked my play. Yes, you were going to reserve yourself for 
the first performance 1 You should have talent, my dear sir, before 
you have genius. Effects are not improvised. They are produced by 
hard work. And, besides, what a r61e you had ! What a scene I A 
scene to raise the house. A father, a father, who has only one love, 
one joy in the world—his son. They tell him of his son's death, and 
you stand there tranquil, half-stupefied I I declaimed the scene, even 
in writing it. I shouted it." 

Then the old actor answered softly, without anger, without 
indignation, without any show of wounded pride : 

“ You are wrong, monsieur; and that is because, fortunately for 
you, you don't know. I learned only four hours ago of the death of 
my son, killed at Craonne; and I did not cry aloud then any more 
than I do now." 





PIERRE MILLE 


THE MAN WHO WAS AFRAID 


I T is impossible for me to tell you why the soldier Cruchard was a 
victim of fear—of a fear which never showed any abatement, 
which had not quitted him for a day, or an hour, or a minute 
in the six months which he had been at the front. It might, if you 
reflect on it, be more natural to put the question the other way and to 
wonder how it can happen that among three million men there are so 
few who are afraid, or so many, at least, who know how to conquer 
fear. Remember that before this war they were all like you and 
me—that they were afraid of the dark and its mysteries when they 
were children ; that later they were afraid of the deep water, of the 
fire which burned, of the horses which dashed by them in the streets; 
of bad dogs, of pain, of death, of things with which they were un¬ 
familiar or which they knew only too well. They were like you, like 
me, like all the world. 

And, all of a sudden, here are these three million men precipitated 
into the midst of the most frightful and most general cataclysm the 
world has ever known. What is the ferocity of nature compared with 
that of man ? And with what feeble means nature works compared 
with those which man employs 1 What is the destruction of St. 
Pierre in Martinique by the volcano of Mont Pel6e, which cost only 
forty thousand lives—the price of a single battle in this war which 
has lasted for more than three years and a half—what is the wrecking 
of Messina by an earthquake alongside the hurricane of shells which 
for the last forty-two months has pounded, ground, reduced to 
impalpable dust hundreds of villages and towns, and then hundreds 
more ? 

And yet we see these three million men, who resemble you and me, 
face each day this terror, without succumbing to it. See how these 
men, day after day, with their muddy feet, with their miry feet set 
in the paths of glory, trample down and master the most legitimate 
and primitive of instincts—the first to be bom, the last to disappear— 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

Explain this miracle as you will. Invoke discipline, invoke 
vol. xx 369 2 n 
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patriotism, contagion of example and familiarity with danger, the 
treasures of energy and abnegation accumulated by the face, the 
will of intelligence triumphing over the hesitations of the flesh—it 
remains none the less a miracle. 

Only the miracle was not produced in Cruchard’s case. Let us 
assume that the others are super-men. He remained only a natural 
human being—and therefore nothing very much to boast about. 

• •••••• 

Perhaps he had begun wrong. I once had a dog like that, in whose 
ears some one had foolishly discharged a gun the first day he was 
taken out to hunt. He retained an insurmountable horror of firearms. 
When he saw a gun he slunk away, his tail between his legs, and hid 
in a cellar or a garret. 

The events of the war, the first time he mixed into them, produced 
the same effect on Cruchard. He never recovered from his first 

b 

fit of fear. On the contrary, its effects seemed to magnify with every 
new and disagreeable experience to which he was subjected. So 
that he reached the point not only of saying that he was afraid when 
he had reasons to be afraid, and to conduct himself accordingly, but 
of talking about his fear when the causes of it had provisionally dis¬ 
appeared ; of living in an anguish of dangers to come, of groaning and 
trembling by day, of trembling and groaning by night. He was not 
simply a useless soldier and a bad soldier. He was a dangerous and 
demoralising soldier. He spread the contagion of his own panic. 

They tried punishing him. He decided, without concealment, that 
no punishment could be equal to the discomfort of doing the things 
which could save him from punishment. His superiors tried to play 
on his feelings. They appealed to his honour, to his pride. But in 
vain. He answered : 

" What would you have ? I am afraid. That is a thing one cannot 
help. And I shall die of fear—that is certain. But it is still more 
certain that I would rather die of fear than by a bullet, by the ex¬ 
plosion of a shell or a bomb, or any other of those miserable con¬ 
trivances which make such a terrifying noise. Oh ! that noise I I 
want to get away from it.” 

His only intrepidity was that of obstinacy. It ended by wearing 
out opposition. They had some scruples about shooting such a poor 
devil. You see, too, that he never absolutely refused to obey. He 
merely said that he was afraid and that it was impossible for any one 
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to discharge one’s duty when he was in a state of terror all the time. 
The colonel, to whom the case was submitted, finally said : 

" What does this man do in civil life ? ” 

They looked up his record and found that he was a baker's 
apprentice. 

" Well," said the colonel, " why not make a baker out of him ? 
Send him into the military bakeshop—anywhere, only so he leaves 
us in peace." 

That is how Cruchard won his personal victory before the Allied 
armies won theirs. He kneaded pans of dough, put them in the oven 
and took them out again and declared himself completely satisfied. 
Unfortunately there was a change in administration. One result of 
this change was to revive the soldier Cruchard's mental agony and his 
creepings of the flesh. An order came which sent back to the front, 
to the first line, all the men of his class. 

This period of pacific repose had not altered his soul. Cruchard 
asked on arriving at the front: 

" It is'always bad here ? " 

“ Worse than ever," they told him. " Those pigs are always invent¬ 
ing something new. One has no longer a minute of tranquillity. The 
sector is becoming disgusting. You have only to look at the ground." 

As far as his eyes could see the soil was tom up, to a depth of 
eighteen feet, as by the wheels of some gigantic chariot. And it 
continues its work—the chariot. Great shells buried themselves in 
the fearful mixture of slime, blood and corpses and then burst under 
the mass with enormous rumblings. It was as if the globe, the whole 
globe, had a stomach-ache and was revenging itself by crushing the 
little human beings who were lying flat on its surface. Cruchard felt 
deathly sick. 

" I want to get away from here," he said. " This is no sensible 
place to be. It is no place to stay. They sent me to the rear. They 
found that it was just and useful to give me a good place in the rear. 
They had no right to change their minds." 

" Old man," his comrades told him, with a sort of compassion, 

“ it’s all in the day’s work. You're here and you'll have to stay here. 
It is the same thing with everybody." 

“ But it oughtn't to be the same thing with everybody. As for 
me, I tell you that I'm afraid." 
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But they only shrugged their shoulders. As if being afraid made 
any difference! 

• *•••• i 

Weeks passed and Cruchard's terror increased. One day he reached 
a decision, all in a shiver : 

" There is nothing else to do. I must write to my sister.” 

They joked with him. 

” Who is she, your sister ? Is she the foster mother of Lyautey ? 
The cook of Poincar4 ? The cousin of the King of Montenegro ? 
And even, you know, if she were all these at once-” 

But that didn’t prevent him from announcing presently : 

“ I've done it. I’m not going to stay here. I have written to 
my sister.” 

They thought that his fright had made him a little foolish. But 
one morning an order arrived at headquarters. The soldier Cruchard 
was demobilised. lie was the only person whom this news did not 
surprise. He contented himself with saying : 

“ That was only natural, inasmuch as I had written to my sister.” 

They surrounded him. I am obliged to say that they had envied 
him. He had become a personage, since he had done a thing which 
they considered impossible. The most stringent laws were waived in 
his favour. And who, then, was this all-powerful sister ? He told 
them : 

” Her husband is a cattle feeder. At Clamart.” 

" What of that ? ” 

“ For a long time she pursued me to do it. She said to me : * It 
is your opportunity. If you want to get away here is your chance. 
Marry Jules’s cousin.’ But that didn’t appeal to me. I must confess 
that she is not appetising. I should have preferred some other way. 
All the same, when I saw how it was here I thought: ' Anything is 
better than this life.’ And I wrote to my sister : ' Marry her. Marry 
her at once for me—by proxy.' It seems that she did so, for I am 
demobilised.” 

” But what had the fact that you married the lady to do with 
demobilisation ? ” 

*' I was just going to tell you,” explained Cruchard, with a sigh. 
“ She is a widow, with three girls and three boys. So I have been 
demobilised as the father of six children.” 

And this story is really true. 
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ITALIAN 


TWO MULES AND A CART 


T HE short candle-end on the mess table fitfully lit up the flasks 
of wine, the bottles of mineral water and the places set for 
the morrow's meal. Four big baskets filled with provisions 
stood ready by the door. Seated on the bench, holding their rifles 
between their knees, were two bersaglieri who were to act as escort, 
and by their side was the mess sergeant. They awaited the cart 
which had been due at three o'clock. 

It was already half-past three of a dark stormy night. In the 
roadway outside there reigned a complete silence. The last autocar 
had flashed by about two o'clock on its way to the Sagrado Bridge. 
From that hour not a sound had been heard save that of the sirocco 
wind beating against the windows, and the swish of the rain as it 
swept across the causeway. In the distance the dull boom of our 
guns was audible every five minutes. 

The house where the mess had been installed was situated in a 
semi-destroyed village on the plains close to the Isonzo. Its church > 
steeple had as yet been spared, but forty odd buildings surrounding 
the church had been brought crashing to the ground in the bombard¬ 
ment. In such houses as were still habitable about three hundred 
soldiers were sleeping soundly. 

• 

The cart turned up at last, when it was nearly four o’clock, with 
much creaking of wheels and restless stamping on the part of the mules 
as they drew up at the door. 

At the sound the mess sergeant got up, and going to the door, 
slightly raised the curtain which had been lowered to keep any ray of 
light from being seen in the road. Thrusting his head through the 
opening, he started scolding the driver for the delay; the latter 
promptly retaliated, and as they were both Tuscans, the exchange 
of violent abuse and candid epithets which ensued was really mar 
vellous and most instructive. Possibly of the two the driver was the 
more eloquent, knowing himself in the wrong: for, comfortably 
settled on a soft bed of hay, he had not felt inclined to move, especially 
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as, lying there half awake, he could hear the rain beating down outside ; 
as he candidly admitted, sleep was more precious to him thaiv bread. 
But the other three, who had slept on the floor in a curtained-off recess 
of the officers' mess—where mice ran over their legs and licked the 
grease off their boots—had got up at the usual hour, even on this 
stoimy night. They had to see to provisions being taken over to the 
officers belonging to the remainder of the battalion that was 
encamped in huts on the other side of the river, immediately behind 
the trenches. 

After about five minutes devoted to abusing each other roundly, 
the driver observed philosophically : 

“ Oh, shut up ! What's your hurry ? When it rains as it is doing 
now, everyone becomes less exacting ! " 

“ That's true 1 ” acknowledged the sergeant. He then suggested 
the other’s coming inside to drink a small glass of cognac. 

" Come on, make it a couple ! They go well in pairs, you know,” 
urged the mess sergeant, as the other tossed off his first glass. 

” No, no 1 ” protested the driver, “ one is enough ! " 

“ Nonsense, man I have an ' encore ! ' " 

** But I am not used to drinking this strong stuff. . . .” 

*' Eh, well, neither was I, but up here you get accustomed to 
everything! " 

“ Mother of God 1 When it rains like this the roads are a nightmare 
to me. How many baskets have we to-night ? " 

" There are six officers over there, and they cannot do without 
food, you know 1 ” 

One by one the baskets were put into the cart. 

" Look out there 1 that one has eggs in it. Mustn’t make an 
omelet of them on the way up 1" warned the sergeant. 

Two chairs were placed within the cart for the bersaglieri escort. 

" Might as well be comfortable when one can I ” remarked the 
driver, apparently a philosopher in his way. 

As the last man left the mess he blew out the candle. 

" Madonna 1 but it is raining! ” 

“ One would think that the cart was taking us into the wolf's 
mouth 1" 

" Don't worry 1 Those up there will see to lighting the way for 
us 1 See how their star shells are playing round to-night! " 

“ As if rain would stop our men from shooting. . . 
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“ Listen to our battery at X. . . . They have not ceased firing 
all night. . . 

" Are you ready ? ” 

“ Ready we are I Mind those eggs ! " 

The three men being safely ensconced under the yellow oilcloth 
covering, the driver jumped to his perch on the end of the shaft in 
genuine peasant fashion. Picking up the reins, he gave them a sharp 
tug, bringing the whip lightly across the backs of the mules, and 
calling out cheerfully: 

“ Git up, Gigi 1 " 

Moving off with a series of bumps as if it had suddenly gone mad, 
the little cart was quickly swallowed up in the surrounding darkness. 
The mules broke into a half trot, half gallop, rushing off under the 
pelting rain. 

The driver could barely distinguish the tips of the mules’ ears, 
but the latter knew their way, and drew the cart unfalteringly along, 
to the subdued tinkle of the harness chains as they beat against the 
shafts. 

The animals were well set up and slender, with daintily upright 
ears; their sleek coats groomed until they shone like satin, t Their 
general appearance did credit to the full rations of oats and hay served 
out to them. Being still young, when free they were inclined to play¬ 
fulness, but became docile just as soon as they felt themselves between 
the shafts. 

" Git up, Gigi 1 " again urged the driver. 

Gigi was leader on a single rein. At the familiar command he 
leapt ahead, carrying the cart after him. 

" Have a care," came the sergeant's voice : " you will be landing 
us in the river to-night 1 " 

“ You shut up in there, and see to your eggs. I will see to the 
road. . . . Besides, even if we do end in the river, we shall never 
be any wetter than we are now I " 

“ Mother of God I Listen to those guns 1 " 

" Those are ours. . . ." 

“ The guns are ours, but the shells are theirs I " 

" Listen to that . . . boom ! boom ! " 

" Ohe! Gigi, git up! Curse those flares, they light up for a 
distance of four kilometres as brightly as if it were day! " 

“ The ‘ blind ones ' are nearer to us than that. . . 
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" Naturally I They are probably not more than a kilometre and 
a half away. They come down to shoot at quails I ” 

" Boom ! Listen to that now I No fear of their being short of 
munition bread. ..." 

“ Well, you see, as the Austrians are short of bread, we are sending 
them over some I Listen to the quantity they are pitching over now. 

. . . We are shooting from every direction ! " 

In the darkness the quick flash of the firing is visible in the distance ; 
the glow of flames shows in the surrounding blackness: then comes 
the rumble as of thunder, and the whine of the shell as it passes 
overhead. The enemy’s sole answer is a ceaseless stream of star shells, 
one after the other, and frequently two and three at a time, from 
among the hills beyond the Isonzo, from the positions the Austrians 
still hold on our side of the river, from the Sabotino, from 
Podgora, and the heights of San Michele, or from the direction of 
the Carso. 

• «••••• 

As the first glimmerings of dawn showed in the east the little cart 
came within sight of the river. Glancing through the small holes 
which stray bullets had made in the hood of the cart, one perceived 
the dull grey of the cloudy sky whence an incessant torrent of 
rain still fell, accompanied by wild gusts of wind. The road was 
a sea of mud in which the black hoofs of the mules splashed and 
sank. 

To reach the river the road descended sharply, and at the end of 
the descent the bridge-head appeared; beyond it, the solid mass of 
the bridge itself, with its planks and wooden arches, spanning the 
sandy and pebbly river bed and the mud-coloured current. 

The driver jumped to the ground, and holding the reins and whip 
in his hands, started to jog along by the. side of the mules. He was 
wet through to the skin, and his legs were stiff with the cold. The 
passage of the wheels, and the patter of the iron hoofs, caused the 
planks of the bridge to resound sonorously. With every second the 
daylight increased, showing up the shores and the bed of the Isonzo, 
still veiled in a heavy mist of rain: the outlook was certainly most 
depressing. 

The harsh light of early dawn revealed a hard, drawn look on the 
men’s faces, accentuating the tired sleepless lines about the eyes. 
They sat silently in the cart, lulled ter a certain drowsiness by the 
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monotonous creaking of the wheels and the jingling of the harness 
chains. 

Here, there, and everywhere the sight of fresh ruins met the eye. 
Trees lay as if felled by the woodman’s axe, saplings and hedges were 
crushed to the ground : for as far as one could see the vegetation was 
torn up and scattered. The scene of desolation was appallingly real, 
more horrible than any imaginings of Dante. The lifeless branches 
bore silent witness to the brutal action of the shells, the bushes bent 
as if still under the weight of a falling human body; the atmosphere 
of the place was tainted with the pervasive smell of death and 
putrefaction. 

It is then that one realises how courage consists in a cool and calm 
acceptance of whatever may occur. 

The two little mules were now climbing sturdily, still keeping up 
their half trot, half gallop, swiftly pulling the cart along. They were 
as tranquil as if they were on the road to Palmanova. 

The cart drew up before the door of the kitchen attached to the 
officers’ mess. The men alighted and began unloading the baskets. 
Three or four of the eggs were found to be broken, and this gave rise 
to a fresh altercation, wherein the men succeeded in finding a new 
variety of epithets to suit the occasion. 

The mules and cart were taken to the side of the road: the men 
disappeared into the kitchen, where steaming bowls of milk and coffee 
awaited them. Over in a comer a half loaf of stale bread, slightly 
muddy, had been thrown into a bucket by some soldier. 

" I will take this to Gigi,” said the driver, picking it up. 

Breaking the loaf in two, he presented the big mouthfuls on the 
palms of his hands to the little mules, who took them eagerly. As 
they chewed they gazed steadily at the soldier with their soft dark 
eyes. They were wringing wet, and their coats steamed in the sharp 
morning air. With the docility of well-trained animals, they allowed 
the driver to stroke their noses and scratch their foreheads. As he 
left them to go back to his neglected coffee, they turned their heads 
with one accord to look after him. 

Less than half a minute later came the whining sound of a shell 
travelling at express speed through the air. The men, recognising 
it as a " whizz-bang ”—the kind that reduces houses to a formless 
mass of dust and mortar—with one accord made a dash for cover. 
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One of them, a burly son of the Abruzzi, the funny man of the battalion, 
grumbled as he ran : “ Mother of God ! here come the se£ wolves 1 ” 
Then came a deafening crash, the sound of falling earth and stone 
beating against the walls of the hut, the crashing of glass and the rank 
smell of gas. 

The explosive fell in the roadway, where it made a huge hole: 
but no man was killed, although later it was discovered that five 
soldiers had been slightly wounded. 

For a few minutes after the explosion, no one gave a thought to the 
mules and cart left in the roadway. The concussion had sent the 
driver rolling into a corner of the kitchen, where he lay, dazed, for a 
little; but suddenly remembering his charges, he picked himself up 
and rushed out to attend to them. On reaching the door of the hut 
he looked eagerly about, then stopped with an exclamation of dismay: 
the road was empty of all signs of either the mules or the cart! 

Later on, they discovered a shoe from the hind hoof on the trestle- 
bed of a lieutenant, over two hundred metres away, where it had landed 
after breaking its way through a window pane. As it was only the 
half of the shoe, even the driver could not say whether it had been 
Gigi’s or his companion’s. 

In any case, it made no difference to the main issue, nor did the 
captain mention these details in the report which he drew up and 
signed half an hour later. The particulars that he gave as to the 
fate of the cart left no room for doubt in the Q.M.'s mind as to its ever 
again being of practical use 1 
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THE BATTLE IN THE SNOWS 


W E were encamped on the mountain side, in caverns dug into 
the ice-hardened snow, around us the rugged and angiy 
peaks of Pal Piccolo, beneath us the Pass of Monte Croce. 
Here is one of the vital spots in the Italian line, for it commands the 
Freikofel approaches, and consequently the way into the Italian plains. 
Where the cluster of hills reaches its highest point, two crests tower 
above all the others to a height of about 6000 feet. They stand 
opposite to one another, running somewhat parallel along their summits, 
separated by a distance of about one hundred yards. One is in our 
hands, the other in those of the Austrians. 

At half-past two in the morning, in the midst of a driving snow¬ 
storm, we were awakened by the incessant crackle of rifle-fire. " There 
is a fight at Pal Piccolo," telephoned the sentry, "but it is a matter 
of no importance." A few moments later, the captain in command at 
Quota 1859 —which is the great military trenchwork guarding our 
position on the Pal—telephoned for reinforcements. The Austrians 
had come over the snow and had attacked him. " Counter-attack 
immediately," was the order from the colonel. " I have done so 
already,” replied the captain, " but I have lost a number of my men." 
Suddenly the telephone communications were broken off—a proof 
that he was already besieged and had his lines of communication 
destroyed. 

The situation was extremely grave. One of our most important 
positions had suddenly fallen into Austrian hands. Over the inter¬ 
vening snow they had come, clad entirely in white. It was in the 
depth of night, with a blinding and bitter storm raging, so that the 
sentries could not have seen the moving mass. Generally on the 
darkest night a figure moving on the mountain, even though clad 
in the colour of the snow, throws a distinct reflection on the ice- 
encrusted ground; but on that night no eye could pierce the dense 
screen of the storm. Our men were shovelling the freshly fallen 
snow from their trenches when they were surprised by the phantom¬ 
like Austrians, who fell upon them in enormous masses. They bound 
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the hands of the sentries with wire, and smashed their skulls with 
rifles. On they came, wave after wave in quick succession, flooding 
the main trenches and connecting galleries. From these galleries to 
the caves where our Alpini dwell, a system of subterranean corridors 
run. The corridors are in the form of stairways whose steps are 
made of wood or hewn into the rock. Up to the openings of the cor¬ 
ridors the Austrians came, destroying the stairways as far as possible 
and building barricades across the exits, so as to prevent any advance 
on the part of those who had retired to the refuges. 

Having fought bravely and lost heavily, the garrison of Quota 1859 
withdrew into its refuge, bringing as many of its wounded as possible, 
and decided to await reinforcements. Its position became surrounded 
and its communications entirely cut off. But the captain was deter¬ 
mined not to surrender. Screened somewhat by the darkness and the 
blinding storm, his men rushed to and fro, bringing sandbags, tables, 
and iron plates to block the mouths of their fortress. When the morn¬ 
ing broke they peered out, only to see the phantom mass of howling 
enemies surrounding them. Jeeringly the Austrians shouted : “Down, 
Italians I We are your masters. To-day, Pal Piccolo; to-morrow, 
Pal Grande.” They were but twenty yards distant, shouting hurrahs, 
hymns, and songs of victory. And they had reason to be confident 
of success ; for their enterprise had been carefully planned and skil¬ 
fully carried out. An enormous mass of defensive material was brought 
up—sandbags, steel plates, searchlights, ammunition, artillery—and 
the position consolidated. Should they succeed in holding their 
ground they would eventually control one of the main roads to Italy. 

We realised the seriousness of it fully. One of the most important 
spots along our whole line, a vital spot, was in danger. “ We must 
act immediately,” ordered the General. “ Each hour’s delay may 
cost hundreds of lives.” A company of Bersaglieri at once received 
orders to attack the Austrians on the left. Forward they went, 
forging ahead, in single file, tunnelling the newly fallen snow to afford 
themselves a passage. But they were soon swept by the rifle-fire 
and artillery of the enemy. The commander, two leading officers, 
and several of the men fell. Further advance was impossible; so 
they wheeled to the left and sought protection under the lee of a 
towering snow-peak. 

In order to understand this form of warfare one must know some¬ 
thing of the conditions under which it is waged. On the mountain 
the distances are short but the journeys are long , In order to arrive 
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at a point not more than two hundred yards away, one must follow 
a zigzag course, leading downwards over precipitous declines and 
again upwards, scaling angry crags and circumventing treacherous 
ravines. As one moves forward the path must be excavated, and 
this is absolutely necessary where fresh snow has fallen. The battle¬ 
field is small but the manoeuvring is on a colossal scale. The enemy 
is near at hand, but the movements necessary to come into touch 
with him lie through distances that are well-nigh infinite. The moun¬ 
tain takes part in the conflict, pushing forward gigantic obstacles 
which make every step a combat. It has thrown up its fortresses 
and delved its moats, and it must be conquered before the enemy 
can be attacked. 

The attack of the Bersaglieri failed, and for the moment it appeared 
as if our line would be broken. So we hastily built new trenches 
and brought up reserves for the defence. Our artillery came into 
action, but the blanket of clouds rendered aim impossible. The sky 
was our target, the heavens themselves were now against us. The 
wounded were falling into the deep glacial ravines, their cries for 
help reverberating against the cruel walls, piteous and tragic. 

Then another plan of attack was decided upon. The Alpini took 
the centre of the advance, with the infantry on the right and the 
Bersaglieri on the left. To make progress possible, and escape the 
witliering fire of the Austrian artillery, they had to tunnel the mountain, 
through the hard ice and snow. In subterranean corridors they moved 
forward. It was tedious work, and all the while the Austrian position 
on the crest was growing stronger. After hours and hours of anxious 
waiting we saw our men emerge from their tunnels. Little black 
specks they looked on the sides of the great white mountain. They 
appeared in batches of three, calling out orders and cries of encourage¬ 
ment to one another. One could see hands lifted to the grasping 
hand above, pulling one another upward by means of axes, ropes, 
alpenstocks, and rifles. Then we saw circles of white smoke floating 
over the Austrian position. Our machine-guns rent the air. The 
crackle of their shells against the steel-plate Austrian defences was re¬ 
echoed from the glacial walls of the surrounding peaks. Recognising 
the sound, our troops on the lower portions of the hill shouted 
“ Bravo, Carlino! Bravo, Carlino I "—the pet name given by the 
mountaineers to the little bron'ze machine-gun which is the watch¬ 
dog of the trenches. 

The Austrians sneeringly shouted, " Come on, Italians 1 " They 
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were not more than one hundred yards away, but they occupied a 
crest which controlled every approach. The intervening ground 
consisted of a rugged steep, teeming with jagged crags and deep 
ravines, the whole terrain swept by the enemy's artillery. To advance 
in daytime was out of the question, so it was decided to wait for the 
cover of night. 

At nine o’clock the signal was given, and a riot of fire surrounded 
the crest. An Austrian searchlight swept the mountain side, the 
dark sky was lit up by an orange glow, and the whole zone became a 
palpitating mass of living flame. Our infantry swept around the 
shoulder of the crest, taking advantage of the shelter given them by 
the craggy banks of a mountain torrent. But our frontal attack 
could not proceed. There they stood, immobile, determined, but unable 
to advance, grappled together in groups, awaiting a more auspicious 
moment, annealed to the crags by the congealing snow and ice, 
insensible to cold and hunger, but determined not to yield an inch. 

A little before midnight they sprang once more to the attack. 
Wounded again and again, lines of red marked their track across the 
snow, but still they went forward and upward. At midnight some 
sections had already arrived at a spot within six yards of the 
Austrians ; other sections were within fifty yards. But the Austrian 
rain of hand-grenades was devastating. Our troops lost all their 
officers, and the attack had to be suspended once again. A damjp 
snow was falling, freezing into a mail-coat of ice as it covered the 
bodies of the men. 

At one in the morning a new order was given. Up from the 
shoulder of the hill came a detachment of Bersaglieri and Alpini. 
Some had rackets on their feet, tobogganing over mountains of snow, 
while others waded breast-deep through the newly fallen drifts. 
Sometimes several hours were spent in covering only a few yards. 

Then came the dawn—the dawn of the third day of struggle— 
ashen grey, cold, and sad, filling one’s soul with a sense of death. 
Because of the nearness of our troops to the Austrians our artillery 
could not come into action, but Carlino kept barking at the enemy, 
so that he was unable to show himself above the parapet. However, 
the Austrians were ready with a store of hand-grenades and rifles 
at the mouth of the gallery, just above the parapet. While they 
remained there, further attack was impossible. 

Out of the unknown, like shades of the dead'-wandering on the 
mountain, came two Alpini, clad in white shirts. Nobody could 
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divine whence they had come or whither they would go. They were 
utterly unarmed, simply carrying a harmless bread-basket. Soon 
they were at the mouth of the gallery, which towered above them 
like the balcony of a castle built of glistening ice. One was seen to 
stoop and lift the wooden ladder which the Austrians had thrown 
down. They placed it against the side of the wall and climbed up¬ 
wards, while a shower of hand-grenades and rifle fire from the Austrians 
poured over their heads. Poising with the coolness of an athlete in 
the games, one launched his loaf of bread against the parapet. Another 
and another throw. Then the parapet leaped upwards. A wild 
cry of " Savoia 1 " rent the air; the breach had been made. From 
crag to crag, from crest to crest, the loud hurrahs were passed, until 
the whole mountain became vocal. Upwards rushed the infantry, 
Bersaglieri, and Alpini, from right and left and centre. It was a 
struggle of sublime terror, waged on towering cliffs in the midst of 
the clouds, on a winter island, cast into the skies from the tepid seas 
of spring. As the battle raged the fighting units became intermixed. 
As the officers fell, the sergeants and soldiers leapt forward to command, 
but dominating all, and directing all, was the sublime faith and en¬ 
thusiasm which burned in each breast. 

" Up, up, Savoia l" rang the wild cry. Bersaglieri and Alpini 
pulled one another up the sides of the glistening crags, some holding 
the bare bayonet between their teeth. 

" Up, up, Savoia t ” Soon they were scaling the parapet. An 
Alpine colonel threw his feathered hat in the air, crying out, “ Avanti 
alia baionetta 1" Then a heavy green cloud of poison gas was belched 
forth from the Austrians, but the wind blew it away from our men. 
Heaven was with us. “ Avanti, Savoia I " In a thousand echoes 
the mountains crashed back the cry. Soon the bayonets were at work 
in the trenches, and the ground became encumbered with heaps of 
Austrian dead. The struggle of the terrible three days was over. Pal 
Piccolo was ours once more. 

We counted six hundred dead, but that was only a fraction of the 
enemy's losses. They fought well and bravely, but they could not 
master the bravery and skill of our men. And thus Pal Piccolo remains 
the most heroic and sublime struggle ever fought on the mountains. 

In the moment of victory the besieged garrison came forth gleam- 
ingly and shook the hands of their deliverers. “ We knew you would 
come," they said. 
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THE BUCCARI STUNT 


On February loth, 1918, three Italian motor scouts left Venice for the opposite 
Adriatic shore. Their goal was the Bay of Buccari, by far the most inland of 
the Austrian harbours. And the purpose of their mission was to torpedo and 
sink a battleship which was reported to have been anchored in the harbour. 
Commander Costanzo Ciano, the hero of many a daring raid, was in charge of the 
expedition. With him was Captain Luigi Rizzo, who had already entered the 
harbour of Trieste and sunk the Wien there. (He afterwards sailed in his motor 
launch into the heart of an Austrian squadron in the Adriatic and succeeded in 
sinking the great Austrian dreadnought Saint Stephen.) 

The daring character of the Buccari raid will be better understood if it be 
remembered that from Pola to Buccari, a distance of over seventy miles, the 
Italian motor boats had to pass through narrow channels between the islands of 
the Quarnaro, always constantly under the eye of the enemy, and within range of 
his coastal defences. On the head of Gabriele d'Annunzio, who accompanied the 
expedition as a volunteer sailor, the Austrians had set a price. The following is 
D'Annunzio’s account of the undertaking. It was first published by the Corriere 
della Sera and afterwards in book form, under the title La Beffa dt Buccari. 


I 


F there are three men on this bridge there will be a ship the less 
over there.” 

“ That’s certain,” said Luigi Rizzo, putting his hand to his jaw. 

It is a bridal morning. The bay is wavy and smooth as the neck 
of the dove. On the blue water I see our grey barks with their glitter¬ 
ing bronze-snouted torpedoes. I see the sharp line of the quay, the 
old stones for embarking and disembarking, and along the quay the 
sailors are lined, magnificent heroic material. 

I speak to the men as they stand in line against the brick wall, 
which has the colour of dried blood. 

" Sailors ! My companions I The task which we are about to ac¬ 
complish is a task for the silent. Silence is our most faithful helmsman. 

" We are a handful of men on three little cockle-shells. Our hearts 
are more potent than the motors. More potent than the torpedoes 
are our wills. And the true tripod of the machine-guns Is the spirit 
of sacrifice. 

" To leave a sign, to the enemy,, we take with us three bottles which 
are sealed and crowned with tricolour flames. Yonder, there, we shall 
leave them floating to-night, in the broken mirror of the water, among 
the beams and wreckage of the ships we shall have struck. 

384 
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" In each is enclosed this scornful card. 

“ ‘ In scorn for the cautious Austrian fleet which is unceasingly 
occupied in nursing within its guarded ports the little bit of glory it won 
at Lissa, Italian sailors are come with fire and steel to blow its prudence 
to pieces in its comfortable refuge* Italian sailors, always ready to dare 
the impossible, laugh at every kind of net and barricade.’ 

“ Our undertaking is so daring that this departure is already a 
victory over destiny. The fact of having accomplished it will be for 
each of you a perpetual honour. To-morrow your name, shining 
like the torpedo and direct as its trajectory, will pass through the 
expectant fatherland. 

“ Each one, therefore, ought to give to-day, not his whole self but 
more than his whole self. He ought to act not according to the measure 
of his power but beyond his power. 

" Do you swear it ? Answer me, companions." 

It is like the outburst of a pent-up flame. 

" We swear it. Viva VItalia." 

• • • • | * • ♦ 

We embark. We again become silent and attentive. Each one 
takes his place, where he has no more room than he would have were 
he laid between the four last pieces of oak. The bay is absolutely 
clear, just faintly tinged with indigo. As we pass the line of anchored 
torpedo boats we receive the salute. Who would not envy us if he 
knew ? Who, if he but knew, would not bid us a last farewell ? 

Commander Costanzo Ciano joins us while we are taking on supplies 
of benzine. 

With him we are sure of arriving at the goal. We are already 
masters of the Quarnaro, as we steer southwards in a calm sea covered 
by an even darkness. 

Attention is divided evenly between everything appearing on the 
sea and everything appearing in the sky. Should we be sighted by 
an enemy ship, should we be discovered by an aerial explorer, we 
shall have to give up our undertaking, which is nothing if it be not a 
surprise, and a deadly surprise. 

We shall not turn back. Memento Audere Semper, I read on the 
little table that stands behind the rudder wheel, the motto lately in¬ 
vented, the three words of the three initials that distinguish our corps. 

A slight breeze has come up from the west. " This breeze is 
rather good for us," says Luigi Rizzo calmly. It is now two o'clock 
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in the afternoon. We are now getting near the coast and we are 
setting the prow towards the enemy. 

From this hour until sunset we must watch the horizon more and 
more attentively. The torpedo gunner and the pilot next to me have 
their faces constantly turned upwards with the pupils of their eyes 
sharpened to a point. The sky is wan and deserted. The vigil grows 
monotonous. No lover ever waited so eagerly for the night. The 
sea is now stirred up by the west wind. The haze is low but dense. 
What kind of weather will it be within the Quamaro ? We are 
becoming anxious and worried. We take counsel with one another. 
Against the sky, where the first star is shining, I see the powerful 
square shoulders of Costanzo Ciano. 

I shout out. “ Memento Audere I Memento Audere ! " It is a 
kind of Latin which all sailors understand. 

The gold of the torpedoes changes to a deep brown colour. From 
time to time Beppe Volpi, the head torpedo man, examines them, 
touches them and tries them with his curved key, almost caresses them 
as if he were calming a pair of hounds eager to be unleashed. 

Forward ! Forward I The coast-lines are drawing closer to one 
another. We recognise the mouth of the Fianona inlet and the 
promontory of Prestenizze. 

We penetrate the narrow throat of the Quamaro, as if we were 
three sharp probes. 

The well-fortified and sharply-watched Farasina Channel, with its 
projectors, its batteries, its torpedo tubes, its barricades, every sort 
of defence and blockade—behold how we have succeeded in breaking 
into it! 

Arranged in triangular formation, one prow, two prows, we 
make straight for the danger which sends out no ray of light nor 
sound. 

We pass Cape Jablanac, the northern point of Cherso. 

We enter the Gulf of Fiume, whose waters are as on a night in 
springtime, in a starlit enchantment. 

From Volosca to Zurcovo the whole coast is fringed with lights, as 
if for a Festa. Innumerable reflected rays reach our wake and break 
on it. The wind is calm as after the rising of the Pleiads. All mist 
is gone. The Bear shines with an extraordinary brilliancy above the 
dark hood of the machine-guns at the prow. 

We increase our speed, shaping our course towards the Buccari 
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coast. At a distance of about a mile we slow down. On our right 
the heights of Veglia are visible. 

February nth, 1918.—A new day is bom. We have been sailing 
for fourteen hours. For five hours we have been in the waters of 
the enemy. We entered his throat and then into the depths of his 
stomach. We are a handful of men on three desperate fire-ships, 
alone, and without any escort, far away from our base, about sixty 
miles from the most powerful naval fortress of the Empire, a few 
miles from the Farasina defences, which we have overcome, and a few 
hundred metres from the batteries of Porto Re. An alarm, and we 
go to our doom. 

Not a light, not a sound, not a human trace. Yonder are the tall 
poles of the look-out for the fishing nets ; but the man is not there. 
If he were, and if he gave the alarm, it would have much the same 
effect on our inner feelings as that subdued quacking which rises from 
the valley in the wild mornings of our Maremma, when one is in the 
marshes on the little wherries used for duck-shooting. 

Presently comes a small voice that touches the depths of the heart. 
It is a timid warbling, like the first attempts of a young nightingale. 
We are almost tempted to stop the motors so that we may hear better. 
The song becomes steadier and louder. The sailors bend in a group, 
all leaning towards the left. 

One of them wants to know from me what kind of bird it is. 
" He sings in Italian,” I answer. " He sings in Italian,” murmurs 
the delighted torpedo-man from Montalcino. 

We are in the Narrows. It is thirty-five minutes after midnight. 
The song is finished. We are getting ready for other music. The 
boat is entirely a structure of watchful and armed will. The hands 
already begin to stretch instinctively towards the instruments that 
are to be used. Are we netted ? Are we barred ? 

We slow down. We try. There is no obstruction of any kind. 
We skim the Sersica point. We sail a few arms’ length from the 
Eastern coast. Porto Re is in darkness. The watchers rest. The 
batteries are silent. 

Shall we find the ship that was seen by the aerial explorer ? With¬ 
out offending modesty, now that we are here, do we not deserve to 
have a whole squadron to sink ? 

We are inside the enemy bay. We are actually at the end of the 
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gorge of Buccari, at its northern extremity, opposite the arfchorage, 
unobserved and unsuspected. 

The Commander stands at the prow to spot his game. There is 
a humorous twinkle in his eye and he communicates it to the whole 
crew. He shakes the determined head and he looks sourly when he 
finds that the battleship is not there. The hulks of four steamers are 
outlined against the heights. Calm and silence. In Buccari not a 
window shows a light. 

We draw still nearer. The orders are given by word of mouth 
from deck to deck. 

Each prow takes its position for the launching of the torpedo. 

It is an hour and a quarter after midnight. 

I have my bottles at hand, ready for the joke, strong black bottles 
of thick glass, with big capacity, enclosing the card folded into a scroll 
written by my hand, written in indelible ink. I myself prepared them, 
each with two corks, the three long tricoloured flames fastened to 
the neck with string and wax. 

The heart jumps at the piercing sound made by the first torpedo 
which leaps from the muzzle and starts on its way. 

One to the mizzen mast. 

One to the centre below the funnel. 

Each instant seems eternal. One hears the beast with the bronze 
snout snorting as he reaches his target, caught undoubtedly in the 
piotecting net. The propellers are still in motion, violently dis¬ 
charging the pent-up air. 

One at the funnel of the fourth. 

The one and the other follow the same trajectory and reach the 
target at the same point. The first tears an opening in the net. The 
second passes through the opening and explodes. 

Alala ! 

A great wing of water shoots up from below and beats against the 
face of the night. 

Alala! 

The three cockle-shells dance a frenzied step, like three dolphins 
possessed by a Bacchanalian nautical fury. 

Alala ! 

To my sensitive ear it is like the throbbing of an earthquake in a 
well-stocked glassware shop. Thousands and thousands of jugs, 
thousands and thousands of plates and all kinds of oddments seem to 
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roll all together and break with an enormous clatter. We see the 
dark mass listing and giving forth a few flashes of light, as if from eyes 
that try to open and close again only to die. There is a confused 
shout, an odd cry, a lighting and waving of lanterns, a few stray shots 
here and there : it is the alarm. 

I place the first bottle in the water, with its flames of which I have 
spoken. Luigi Rizzo leans over to watch it, following it with impish 
eye, and bobs his head like a child who instinctively follows the 
movements of its doll. I place the second bottle in our wake as we 
pass Babri point. I see the third bobbing insolently in the track of 
our boat as we pass out of the Narrows and, as if we were the owners 
of the place, make straight for the opening of the bay, passing the 
batteries of Porto Re, which are lit up but do not fire. The alarm has 
failed, like an old harquebus loaded with damp powder. 

Here we are, out of the bay, all standing erect. We breathe stars, 
as the smith breathes the sparks of his forge. The sky is full of stars, 
the sea is full of stars, and the spirit is full of stars. Although the 
second hour after midnight is drawing to an end, the lights of the coast 
from Zurcova to Volosca are still shining. The head wind created by 
our speed is to us as sharp as that of a very early spring. If the alarm 
has reached even the Farasina we have another fine hour ahead. We 
must pass again through the gullet. 

At five minutes past two we enter the mouth of the channel. We 
have no other weapons except two machine-guns for’ard and one aft. 
They are all ready, with their boxes of ribbons. But along the whole 
coast, to the right and the left, there is not the sign of an alarm. We 
are trying to maintain our triangular formation, but the third boat is 
losing speed and cannot keep up with us. Suddenly, at the Prestenizze 
heights, there is an outburst of rifle-fire from some observation post. 
No one bows his head. In the pit aft there is only the helmsman. 
We answer with a volley of jokes. We now light the little lamp at 
the poop and slow down, as we have lost sight of the third boat. 

What is wrong ? Is it damaged ? And how far ? 

Th. second boat is within call. It is commanded by Profeta de 
Santis of Chiusi, an imperturbable Etruscan. He is a man of few 
words. He tells us that the left-hand motor has broken own and that 
Andrea Ferrar ni has stopped the boat in the middle of the channel so 
that his men may repair the damage. We do not hesitate ; but we turn 
back, determined to send her to the bottom and to take her crew on 
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board if it be not possible to repair the damage quickly. This is the 
best part of the stunt and the best point of the bay. We p^ss again 
in front of Prestenizze. We thrust ourselves once again into the 
enemy's gullet. But the sentries are not firing this time. They 
cannot believe such impertinence. Obviously our impudent manoeuvre 
makes them think that we are Austrian craft. 

In order to listen better and detect every sound, we also stop in 
the middle of the well-fortified and sharply-watched Farasina Channel. 
We stand still there for a long quarter of an hour, as if we owned the 
place—“ Memento Audere Semper We listen. We move westwards 
a little. The search is useless. We hear no cry. We see no signal 
calling for help. It is probable that, having repaired the damage and 
not wishing to delay, they have gaily gone forward in a different 
direction. And for the fourth time we laughingly pass in front of the 
astonished sentries. 

Shortly before‘five o'clock we see shining'through the thin mist 
the signal of the third boat as she gaily joins her companions. The 
sea triangle of daring is reformed, on the Adriatic, which is now white 
as a milky way, wherein every drop is a star of promise. 

We leave behind us the portals of the Quarnaro, which we have 
mastered. Our little square flag moves like a hand which is constantly 
beckoning. The red is turned towards Istria, which I think I see again 
in a dream, like a bunch of grapes, or like a flattened heart. 

The dawn is not the same for all. 



A HERO’S GRAVE ON THE CARSO 

Gabriele D’Annunzio 

A MONG the heroes of the Carso this is one of the noblest and 
purest, he whom we lay this morning beneath the soil of 
L Monfalcone, already saturated with so much young blood. 
Athletic in form, a soul white and fresh as a boy’s, a courage like 
unto that of the lion, illumined by the smile of a child, beneath a large 
pale brow two limpid and loyal eyes that looked at danger as one looks 
at a young lover of twenty. 

To destiny he always had the same short, ready answer: " Who 
goes where one must die ? " “ I." 

He measured neither the risk nor the difficulties, because his 
prowess was without measure. He asked only to go forward, armed 
with his own spirit and the resolution to die alone by himself. Every 
time he renewed the assault with the same will to conquer, the same 
will to die, with the same will to conquer himself. 

From the moment we left Hill-to come down to Hill-, 

towards sundown, on the 26 th, with the companies filing through in 
the terrain between the Trieste Road and the grassy marshes, con¬ 
tinuously pounded by the enemy and already covered with bodies, 
he was—as always—the soul of his men. 

The 27 th, Whitsunday, was the feast of the Spirit. It was 
appropriate. Throughout the whole day, indeed, he seemed only as 
a spirit, watchful and silent, unmindful of his flesh, intent only on his 
task. He did not sleep. He never rested nor seated himself. He 
scarcely tasted our scanty fare. He remained on his feet and worked 
ceaselessly, although he suffered more than usual in the left foot, as 
the result of paralysis caused by a badly-closed wound. 

The assault was to begin at one o’clock in the morning. 

Towards midnight we left our cave in the rocks to cross the Locavaz 
foot-bridge. The companies were assembled in the cave and commenced 
to file out. A slight north wind was blowing. The sky was clear ; 

but the new moon was hidden behind Hill-, in a wreath of mist. 

I pass over the rapid development of the action. At four o'clock 
in the morning the hill was occupied. 

391 
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While I was running to the telephone station fixed in the cavern 
of the hill, a despatch-bearer ran to me and handed ma a message, 

which I still preserve. It was written in ink. “ Hill - occupied. 

Reinforcements wanted — Randaccio. Four o'clock.” It is a solemn 
document. 

Having communicated with the Command, and being assured that 

the first company of . . . had arrived at Hill-, I turned back the 

way I had come in order to learn what had happened in the mean¬ 
time. 

The Major had left his observation post near the Timavo, where 
one of the lighter bridges had been carried away by the current, and 
had arrived just at the Locavaz foot-bridge, which had been destroyed. 
Probably he was recognised as an officer on account of his chevrons 
and leggings, and he was immediately surrounded by a hail from the 
machine-guns. 

Immediately he fell, because he could no longer “ feel his feet,” 
as he said himself, in a voice which from the beginning dominated the 
agony of the flesh and the anxiety of death. He thought of his 
beloved wife and his four children; and he called them by name, 
but the face remained firm and the eye dry. 

At the dressing-station, where the blank darkness resounded with 
the cries of boys and the horrible stammering which we fear more than 
the lacerating shrapnel, he did not make a single moan, although he 
was suffering more than human forbearance could stand. He clenched 
his teeth and looked at me fixedly, while the blood was flowing from 
him and the trembling hand of the young doctor felt his pulse. 

He might have died on the spot, as if struck by lightning, passing 
from the heat of victory to the shade of that God who receives the first- 
fruits of valour. But the election of suffering was also necessary for 
his great soul. His instinct of ascension must also reach the apex of 
human suffering. 

He knew that in order to be ready in case of emergency I had 
brought with me a sleeping draught. He asked me for it in a tone 
that still harrows the soul within me and torments me. He had 
re-coined for himself the austere Roman sentence of the Sailor in the 
storm : ” To fight is necessary; to live is not necessary.” 

And lo! his chosen brother in the moment of the agony and 
sweat of blood replied that it was necessary to live. 

Yes! It was necessary to suffer because life becomes sublime in 
the immortality of death. 
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He understood and was silent. He accepted the suffering which 
a little later increased to an untold degree of horror. 

Every footstep of the painstaking stretcher-bearers over marsh 
and rock, along broken-down trenches, across iron barbs, that had 
been beaten down, under the enemy's fire, which aimed at preventing 
the arrival of reinforcements—every step was a new agony for him, 
lying on the stretcher and already dead from the hips downwards. 
Exploding shells held up the bearers, or turned them aside from 
upheaval, from explosion to explosion. It was open terrain, visible 
was the stretcher with the man in short sleeves, enwrapt with bandages. 
A well-directed shot wounded the wounded man anew, and also two 
of the bearers, who let go the handles. The bleeding mass fell on the 
sharp rocks and ensanguined them anew. It was as the suffering 
beneath the heavy cross on the pathway of Golgotha; and that 
barren place was truly like the Place of a Skull. 

Among the men that were bent down there with their faces to the 
ground, under the bursting shells, the man " who no longer felt his 
legs " was seen to raise himself up, from the waist upwards. One 
saw the intact courage lift upwards and bring face to face against 
fear as much of the man as was still alive; a torso bandaged with 
white and stained with red, above the bare throat of the torso a powerful 
head, more powerful than in the hour of battle, resculptured from 
within with the chisel and hammer of the profound God. 

When at last, in the Adria factory, he was placed in the ambulance 
car, his martyrdom seemed not to end but to begin again. 

His pale mouth was contracted and drawn tight over his serried 
teeth ; and it was the only thing that moved in him. Each time that 
I bathed it for him, with a piece of cotton soaked in boracic water, 
he made a sign of refusal, as if angry, as if he wished for something 
different from me. And for the second time he breathed into my 
inclined ear the request he had already made in the cavern that was 
full of suffocation and lamenting. 

I had not what he asked, and then he did not wish for anything 
more, not even a drop of water. He did not look at me any more. 

From the straw to the stretcher, from the stretcher to the car, from 
the car to the hammock, the passion had its stations but had no respite 
and no limits. Up the dark hospital stairs, from step to step, the 
moments grew into eternities. We bore his burden and his agony 
without being able to do anything else for him. His weight must have 
become lessened because he was emptied of all his blood ; but his 
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sorrow must have increased, because it was nourished by an inex¬ 
haustible soul. * 

" I am not able for any more," he sighed to me, as I bent over him. 
But it was not true. For the third time he asked me for what I could 
not give him. Then he closed his eyes and looked inwards on 
himself, and for a while he became more beautiful. 

The bed was a wretched one. It contained the great body exactly 
as if it were a bier. Gloomy was the room, its broken windows looking 
out upon a picture of ruin. Other wounded, other dying, suffered 
and moaned around him under blankets of brown wool. The roll of 
the cannon shook the walls, already pierced through in many places. 
The battle-wind incessantly entered and shook the blood-stained 
bedclothes. 

“ We shall now clear the room and you alone will remain, you will 
be quieter," I said to my brother, who was already alone with himself. 

He opened his eyes and distinctly answered " It is not well." 

It was a noble answer. 

" Do you wish that I should tell your companion and that I should 
bring him to your bedside ? " I said to him, kissing his brow and hand, 
cold and pallid, both the one and the other. 

He opened his eyes again but only a little. " That is well,” he 
Replied with a sweetness that was veiled in bashfulness. It is seldom 
that the dying withdraw themselves from anxious thoughts about 
death. And there was not in him any sign of anxiety. The suffering 
had become steadfast patience. 

Inspired by a sudden hope, I ventured to leave him so that I might 
go in search of the saviour. I knew that there below in some white 
pavilion, beneath some cross-marked roof among the fields, along the 
roads of war, like a sleepless nomad, there lived a genius of wisdom 
and mercy armed with marvellous irons. 

Steadfastly I sought him from asylum to asylum, from refuge to 
refuge, from sadness to sadness. I heard new cries, I saw new tortures, 
I came to know new martyrs. I found him at Gabrije, a place at the 
bottom of the bloody Vallone. 

It was a little after midday. It was the hour for his short rest. 
Part of the night and all through the morning he had been labouring 
in the sorrowing flesh of man. And I found him bent over his table, 
with three books, one open and two closed: Plato’s Banquet ; the 
Tragedy of Macbeth ; and the poems of Giacomo Leopardi. 

Together with him I re-entered the squalid chamber, where all the 
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beds around the silent one were now empty, although he had said : 
“ This is not well.” 

He suddenly seemed to feel the presence of love at the service of 
intellect. And he submitted to being examined. 

The bandages were cut away; and for the third time I saw the 
awful wounds. But his body was no longer of value, neither for 
himself nor for him who examined it. 

It was inert and insensible from the waist downwards. It had 
scarcely any pulse ; and it was growing colder by degrees. 

" What can one do ? ” he said. 

“ Nothing but wait.” 

All the lineaments of the great figure then assumed an aspect of 
peace never seen before in a creature breathing and suffering in such 
a way. The fighting man was being transformed into a sepulchral 
statue of himself, like the sleeping warrior of Ravenna,-bereft of his 
armour and sword, on his red and brown woollen blanket. 

How should I dare to console him and delude him ? 

The muscles which had become distorted by so many spasms of 
pain were for a moment transformed by the brightness of a boy's 
smile. And he said in a whisper " Do you believe ? ” 

I felt that in his own soul he was certain that the final moment 
was at hand. And I was silent. 

He added, “ Tell me something. Speak to me." 

My reply sounded like a question to him, and he again added: 
" Speak to me, but do not question me. I cannot answer any 
more." 

Between my fingers I held his cold pulse, which was no longer 
beating. He opened his eyes a little and through them there passed 
the last glance of his intrepid look. And his lips momentarily shaped 
themselves as if they would speak. 

I bent over his lips, 0 my companions; and in a whisper, more 
full of feeling than any pride, he breathed forth to me his soul in 
dazzling beauty. " Viva /' Italia” he said. 

Such was the death of the Victor. 

And never before did the word of Paul bum within me as it then 
did. Absorpta est Mors in Victoria. 

Companions ! do you remember that passage ? ” And when this 

corruption will be re-clothed with incorruptibility, and this mortal 
thing will have taken on immortality, then will be fulfilled the word 
that was written : Death is swallowed up in Victory. 
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I F we could think of this tremendous conflict only in the benefits 
that have come in its train, we should welcome it and bless 
it for having restored mankind to familiarity with death, by 
abolishing that false line of demarcation which had been set between 
death and life. 

A young Grenadier of the Sardinian Brigade who had recently 
returned from the war came to visit me. Fringing a firm and clear- 
cut countenance* he wore a short red beard, which had grown during 
his stay in the trenches. It resembled that of a Jewish Rabbi; and 
the profile was such that it might have been a study sketched in red 
chalk by the hand of him who carved the " Triumph of Caesar." Speak¬ 
ing of a companion who had not known how to die, the young spldier 
said to me : 

“ He came to the war, as so many do, without having established 
the sway of peace in his own soul.” 

He said this with an air of open simplicity, and what impressed 
me most was not what he had said, but the tranquil bearing of the 
man himself. That majestic mien of his did not appear to be directly 
due to the natural calmness of his disposition, but was rather the 
result of conscious mediation on an unusual theme. . . . 

During an hour’s visit with me, his conversation did not betray 
the least trace of passion or excitement. Only twenty-three men 
of his company now remained. At dawn he was to return to the 
dreadful Alpine battlefield. 

" For ten days," he said, " I have been in charge of a special 
company of the Grenadier Brigade, the Company of Explorers. We 
are forming what they call an organic unit, which is to have a special 
disciplinary code and special instruction in new methods of warfare. 
We are creating a body and soul and preparing them for sacrifice. 
There was, in olden times, one whose duty it was to breed the white 
bulls and the black sheep which were to be offered as victims in the 
sacrifice. Imagine one to whom much the same task has been allotted 
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to-day. I do not know where I have read that three things constitute 
a sacrifice : the victim, the offering of the victim, and the slaying of 
the victim. 

“ Imagine a company of soldiers trained in that sense. From 
midnight until five o’clock in the morning we go out to practise in the 
mountains. I have become friendly with the stars, of which I had 
known so little before ; and I have been able to inspire my Grenadiers 
with a love for the night. Generally speaking, the Italian soldiers 
do not know how to love the night. In making signals my explorers 
have already learned how to imitate faithfully the different cries 
of the night-birds. I have now four hundred and eighty select men. 
They are all that are left from the last ordeal. To look at them you 
would imagine them taller than they really are. From the shoulder 
upwards there is a pose of the head, the courage which, like passion, 
cannot be measured. In a little over ten days I have formed around 
this company something like a halo, which helps to distinguish them 
at night. When off duty, I tell them stories of the Grenadiers of olden 
times, who were called enfants perdus. 

“ The modem Grenadiers have revived the claim to that title in 
a manner special to themselves. They are les plus perdus. I believe 
that without the least exertion, I could launch them all under one 
impetus beyond the confines of death. But some one has decided 
that such a body of men is not a regular formation, it finds no place 
in the technical organisation of the Army. So our company is to 
be disbanded before the sacrificial act takes place. I shall be sent 
back to my regiment, to become a target in the mass. But I do not 
complain. I know the trenches. Because of an illness contracted 
there, I was divided into zones of heat and cold, as an experiment 
in the science of healing. I confess that a desire to fly has now taken 
possession of me. After so much earth, I long for a little of heaven. 
Help me if it be in your power. I know the frontier zones well, 
for I have hunted in the valley of Gorizia and on the Carso. I have 
been to Laibach and Gratz, and all through the surrounding country. 
I know the language, the dialects, and the customs of the people. I 
have good sight, and my weight is a little less than twelve stone. I 
have had a good share of practice in the management of motor- 
engines.” 

He spoke simply and with a quietness of gesture. Reality and 
idealism had in him the same expression. Without answering, I 
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looked at him steadily, with that one eye which is now my otily instru¬ 
ment of vision. I felt the spirit of sacrifice breathing within him, the 
desire for that oblation in which the victim is totally immolated to 
the honour of God. 

“ I know that you unceasingly bear in your mind the memory of 
your lost companion," he said to me. 

And I to him : '* In you I seem to augur one such as he was." 

And there beside me on the seat lay the heap of manuscripts which 
I had written in darkness, when my eyes were bandaged, and I lay on 
my couch with head thrown back to a lower level than that of my 
feet, and the knees raised to support the little table on which I wrote. 
I searched among my notes. I discovered what I had wanted and 
read : 

The betrothal of one man to another unto the wedlock of battle 
has found its sacramental bond in the creation of the human wing 
which unites the pilot and the lighter. It is the weapon of battle on 
high, the sword of heaven, governed by one only will, like the double- 
pointed lance of the Greek warrior. 

The companion is the companion. 

There is not on earth to-day a bond more noble than that unspoken 
pact which binds two lives and two wings under the one spell of move¬ 
ment, both sharing in the one act of valour unto the one death. 

The secretest thrill of unexpressed love is as nothing in comparison 
with those glances which, during the moments of flight, renew between 
two men the vow of fidelity to one ideal, the inspiring force of a single 
purpose, the silent consecration that will culminate in to-morrow’s 
sacrifice. 

But now it has happened otherwise to me. The death which should 
have claimed both has claimed only one. It was against our pact, 
against the spirit of the offering, against our wedded right to glory. . . . 

To crown the heroism of the twin flyers total consumption is the 
essential of their fall. 

He who allows himself to be taken prisoner and surrenders his 
wings has indeed sinned against his fatherland, against his soul, 
against heaven. Stricken by misfortune and disgrace he loses every 
right to glory. . . . 

Blessed are the twin heroes whose confused remains are mingled 
together on the funeral pyre like flaming brands. 
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This young soldier appeared to live and breathe as a being apart, 
conscious only of himself and yet not appertaining to himself, nor 
a part of his surroundings either present or past. He was not a man ; 
he was an offering. He was bound by no tie except that which links 
the offering to the sacrifice. In the most ideal sense of the word he 
was a volunteer. 

Sitting there, he occupied only a small space on this earth, but that 
perfect serenity had something of immensity and profundity in it. 
In the presence of a man my mind became transfused with a sense 
of the sovereign element in manhood. Here was a man fcr whom life 
and death were blended into unity, as day and night in the dawn. 

"Behold a soldier of Italy," I said. I recalled to mind those 
October evenings down there on the Isonzo when I spoke to the regi¬ 
ments about to depart for battle. At first they appeared to have 
but one countenance and one soul, because I could see only the line 
of upturned faces before me as I spoke. But afterwards, when the 
troops dispersed, I had a closer view of them as they passed me in 
the shade beneath the reflected evening light. Some there were who 
bore an aspect of sovereign youth. Some heads were shaped like those 
of the athletes in the Delphian statues. Some faces seemed illumined 
like those of the unconquered martyrs. They had something in them 
that was at once savage and spiritual, something hard as adamant 
and yet glowing with fervour, as in the countenance of my visitor. 
Verily, the finest of them had come to the war after having established 
peace within their own souls. 

From the moment in which that young man bade me farewell, 
going to meet his death as one goes to meet life, my thoughts became 
his attendant. When I heard the door close behind him I stood and 
listened. His measured footfall resounded on the narrow pavement 
as he walked away. But his memory remained with me, as a mystic 
presence filling my soul with its spirit and desire. 

His name was Paolo Stivancllo. He fell in battle on the Carso. 
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“READY! PULL . . ” 

AN artillery man of the old school, he belongs to the regular 
/-% army, and is thirty-six years old. 

^ Tall, square of shoulder and solidly set up, his face with its 

piercing eyes, haughty expression and drooping moustache, recalls 
the illustrations in Walter Scott’s novels. Chief battery sergeant, 
he was the best sigh ter of all those I came across during the three 
long years of war—one of those who knew how to get the most 
out of either gun or man. 

Especially was he efficient when dealing with big, fat, lazy soldiers, 
each with the strength of ten men ; yet, when harnessed to the long 
drawing ropes, only pulling to the capacity of half a one—those 
soldiers who consistently shirked the hardest part of any job. I 
have seen men of this kind galvanised into action at the sound of 
his " Ready ! Pull. ...” 

” Ready! Pull . . is the nickname I gave my sergeant; 

for these two words, when uttered by him, had the sound of a well- 
tempered blade striking against the rock to rally giants to the fray. 

I gave him this nickname after the twenty consecutive nights 
that I had been sleeping in a hut in the Rimbianco Valley, in Cadore. 
During these nights I had ceaselessly heard this piercing cry, as he 
directed three hundred men in dragging up four big steel guns from 
the road in the bottom of the valley, up the sharp, snow-covered 
slope leading to the tableland of Monte di Fiori. 

“ Ready ! Pull. ...” 

The heavy sleep of my first twenty nights at the front was con¬ 
tinually disturbed by the sound of this persistent cry. Behind closed 
eyelids I visualised the hundreds of men harnessed to the frozen 
rope, intent on getting the huge monsters into position—masses of 
solid steel, veritable deadweights as they lay on the wooden runners. 

" It won’t move ... it won't move. . . .” 

And many of the men would sob from sheer fatigue and from 
the cruel pain in their frozen and bleeding hands. 

Tireless, harder even than the steel of his gun, the sergeant would 
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urge them on to further effort, whipping up their courage with his 
metallic tone: 

“ Ready ! Pull. . . . Ready ! Pull. . . 

*•••••• 

And again I heard this cry resound in the night, through the 
silent moonlit valley—the night when the lake, the Tre Cime, the 
Cristallo and the Cadini witnessed our flight, awe-inspiring in their 
great beauty, seemingly watching us with agonised astonishment. 
And as I left, once more I heard this cry, coming from his very soul ; 
the old sergeant was at my side, urging me to further hope, and to 
withstand this new blow of fate with unfailing courage. 

“ Ready! Pull. . . .” 

And thus we fell back. ' We saved all our beautiful guns, and 
brought them down to the Piave, where we called a halt. We there 
set them up in a vineyard, as best we could, under the shadow of the 
Tomba. They were among the first to be ready for use. 

During one of the few days that passed before receiving the order 
to fire, I received a visit from the sergeant. 

" Listen, Signor Tenente (Lieutenant) I I come from Faveri.” 

" Yes, I know it.” 

“ The mill—that solitary mill which doubtless you have seen on 
the map of Faveri, is my property.” 

” All right.” 

“ No, it is not all right, Signor Tenente, because ... it represents 
all I possess in the world. For the past hundred years, perhaps 
longer, my people have been born and have died there. And even 
now my wife, my children ...” 

” They must have gone away. . . 

“ I hope so, but who can tell ? At any rate, listen : this is what 
I wish to say to you. Sooner or later the order will come to fire on 
the mill. You know, even better than I do, that that mill cannot 
be left standing, to be used by . . . ihose others. What I want to 
say is, please let me know when the order comes through.” 

" Oh, nonsense. . . . Don't think of such things. . . . You are 
letting your imagination run away with your common sense. . . . 
Remember, we still have a brigade out there ... it may be successful 
in resisting. Besides, we ourselves will soon be moving forward . . 
the ground that has been lost will be regained. . . .” 
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Silently he shook his head. 

“ Signor Tenente, I know this neighbourhood well. Make a 
stand, we certainly will . . . but we shall make it here. And, as we 
are bound to destroy everything over there, near my home, I want 
to be the one to fire the gun. Don't imagine I am acting through 
weakness: you know me too well to think that seriously. But I 
feel that the Germans must never set foot within my threshold, or if 
they do, I want to be the one to catch them there. ...” 

Again he was silent. I looked closely at him, but the one to 
show emotion was myself, and I had to turn my head aside to hide it. 
Looking straight ahead of him, with a firm and steely gaze filtering 
through half-closed lids, his expression was the same as I had seen 
when he was sighting his gun. Probably he was visualising the sights 
within the centre of his micrometer, and was even then calculating 
the degrees needfiil for a perfect target, as perfect as his soldierly 
heart. And I alone seemed to feel all the pathos of this tragedy; 
my imagination told me what an enormous sacrifice it would be for 
me to have to fire on my home. 

He left me without further speech, yet we both understood. 

• « • • • • • 

Nor was speech required when the orders finally came through to 
set the sights on the Faveri Mill. Early in the morning I came down 
to the battery, holding the order-sheet in my hand. One look in my 
direction, and he understood. Without further delay, he started 
getting his gun ready for action. 

Going to the near-by telephone, I spoke to the observer, giving 
him the code target numbers. Over the wire he inquired : 

" The Mill ? ” 

" Yes. . . .” 

But I did not inform the battery men of this. 

In the cold morning air there seemed to be a feeling of silent 
anguish, such as precedes the carrying out of a monstrous cruelty. 
Perhaps the men also were conscious of it, for they carried out all the 
manoeuvres in absolute silence, without either smile or joke. The 
sergeant stood by observing them, calm and dauntless. Turning 
to me he said: 

“ I will set the sights . . . that will suffice for me. . . .** 

I gave him the distance. Setting foot on the right-hand wheel 
of the carriage, he twirled the circle, and carefully pqlished the end 
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oi his telescope before placing it to his eye. At every movement 
of the hand, held behind him, the men varied the position of the gun 
from right to left. Carefully and without haste he took his bearings. 
When he declared himself satisfied, I called up the observer, then, 
turning to the men, gave the brief order : 

" Fire. ...” 

With a deafening roar the shell left the gun ; the big steel monster 
quivered like a human being. 

The violent flash of light half blinded the soldiers, barely half 
awake in those cold morning hours. 

At first we could hear the missile as it set forth on its way, screaming 
through the air : then silence. Before us we could only see the quiet 
hillside, with its destroyed vineyards, and a solitary house lighted 
up by the first rays of the sun. 

As I stood there, anxiously holding the telephone receiver to my 
ear, the men all looked in my direction. 

At last came the verdict. 

“ In the right direction, but too long. ..." 

The sergeant asked what it was : I told him. 

" Good. . . . Then we already have aimed in the proper direction ? 
it must certainly have fallen in Zanon's meadow, about a hundred 
metres to the north of my home. . . . Poor old Zanon, I am ruining 
his grass. ...” 

I had never seen the sergeant smile like that before. 

Whatever emotion he felt, he soon controlled it, and again turning 
to the gun, he set the sights for the second shot, which quickly followed 
the first. It fell short, about forty metres to the right. 

” That must have fallen near the well. ...” 

For once his grim features had a softer look, as if he were reminded 
of a dear memory of the peaceful past. That old well, with its rust- 
covered pulleys, screeching as the ropes pass up or down. The women 
of his home—children, young girls, brides, mothers and grandmothers 
—all had come to it to fill the buckets ; and the old grandfather used 
to go there every day for his noon rest, stretched out on the bench 
under the oak trees. 

And now, by a single shot, he had destroyed it for ever. . . . Had 
this man a heart of stone ? Of all others, he should have been the 
last to do this thing. . . . 

The sergeant muttered through clenched teeth : 
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"'flo ever drink the water off my farm." 

Already he has sighted the gun for the third shot As the shell 
is raised, he lightly touches the nose, as in a caress: 

" Go/' he mutters, " go and destroy everything. ... No German 
shall ever enjoy his rest under my roof. ..." 

The silence that followed the roar of the shot was torture for us 
all. Yet before even the observer could announce the result, we all 
felt assured that this time the objective had been reached. 

" Full on the target. . . . Well done . . .” came over the wire. 

Straight and unbending stood the sergeant. The blow must 
have been a hard one, but he never flinched. Passing his finger inside 
his collar, he pulled at it as if in need of air, and he made a grimace 
as of one taking a bitter medicine; he savoured his pain to the full, 
and then seemed to swallow it with an effort. 

With a start he turned, as the men got ready to replace the gun in 
position, and taking charge of the squad, barked out his orders in 
his steel-like voice: 

“ Ready I Pull. . . .” 
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W HEN the '98 class was called up, the grey-haired and 
rugged father said to a fair-haired boy of his, whose 
complexion was as that of a young girl: 

" It is your turn now. Go and do your duty. They may say 
what they like, but for the time being we are at war, and we must 
get on with it. . . ." 

This was the third son that had been taken from him, and to each 
he had made the same speech. The good man was not over-eloquent, 
and he could not read or write, but his expression was so open and 
honest that his few words were as good as long speeches. 

This time he winked and added: “ What if I also should 
come ? . . .” 

When kissing Carlino good-bye the mother cried, but she bravely 
repeated : “ Go and do your duty. . . ." And so Carlino departed, 
with thousands of blessings and a fine bundle of clothes. Having 
overheard her Gaspare speak of the possibility of his having to go too, 
the mother persevered in exercising the most rigid, economy in the 
home. A few more postal packets had to be provided for, and soon, 
perhaps, a new bundle of clothes. 

Carlino was taken on in the infantry. He was a model soldier, 
conscientious to a scruple, and as he knew how to read, write, and do a 
little accounting, it was not long before they made him a corporal. 
He went to the front with the boys of his class, fought well, came 
out without a scratch, and was made a sergeant on the battlefield. 
In writing home he said, “ I am really lucky. . . The other brothers, 
who were also at the front, were equally fortunate. In their letters 
they said to their parents : “ Do not worry, we are well, and where 
we are there is no danger.” From the way they wrote, one might 
have thought that all the others, except themselves, were fighting, 
or that the war was only newspaper talk. And their good mother 
naively believed them. Gaspare, however, on the whole, did not, 
though there were moments when even he allowed himself to be lulled 
into a false security by those laconic and delicately intended post- 
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cards, sent by the three boys who were doing their best to mitigate 
the anxiety of those dear to them. And he gave up worrying until 
the day when a communique suddenly awoke him with its war cry, 
stating that the brigade in which one of his sons was serving had been 
mentioned in despatches. Later, a postcard, a trifle less laconic than 
usual, said, “ We have advanced. I was fortunate. So and so's 
son was killed. We are now going back to rest.” 

Gaspare vaguely felt that his son’s postcards were a miracle of 
kindness, but he did not yet realise how great this miracle was. His 
idea of war had grown out of what he had seen on the films. 

• ••••»* 

These then were lucky people—so much so that, when Gaspare 
was called up, he hadn’t the slightest doubt but that they would send 
him where one of his sons was. He asked to be sent to Carlino's regi¬ 
ment, and this was granted. It was his right, he was told : but he 
looked upon it as a stroke of luck, for he knew little about questions 
of right and troubled himself less about them. 

One of the sons was released from service at the front, and allowed to 
go to work in a factory. Three of the family had been fightinguntil then, 
and three there should still be. The mother might well be satisfied. 

But they sent Gaspare to Sondrio, where the companies were made 
up of older men : while Carlino was in the trenches. This time his 
luck had betrayed him. . . . However one had to have patience. 
The grey-haired and rugged Gaspare was soon marked out as the best 
soldier in his company. His aim was to get put into the fighting 
contingent. When his Captain said to him : “ Good man, Spallici. . . . 
You act like a youngster. ...” A blush of contentment glowed 
beneath his tanned countenance. 

Encouraged by this praise, he ventured one day to give vent to 
his grievance. “ And yet they do not send me up there, where my 
Carlino is, as is my right. . . .” 

As usual, he had not been eloquent, but he had said enough. 

” You wish to be with your son ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, with my son Carlino—Sergeant Carlo Spallici, Fourth 
Company. . . .” 

The companies that were at the front were returning to Sondrio 
to be rested and refitted ; but the new formations, however, were to 
consist only of young men, care being taken, more than ever, to spare 
the older men. However, as the right to go into the fighting line is 
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not often contested, Private Gaspare Spallici was transferred into the 
Fourth, to the squad to which Sergeant Carlo Spallici belonged. 
••••••• 

And so Carlino was placed in command of his father. How pleased 
Gaspare was. . . . Never had he obeyed so willingly—he had never 
kept himself so clean, his clothes so neat. . . . And he was most 
scrupulous. He did not want anyone to say that Carlino showed 
him any partiality. He kept out of his son’s way as far as possible. 
Not another soldier stood better to attention in Carlino's presence, 
no one answered with greater respect. 

" Anything else ? I am your servant. ...” 

Gaspare had never been able to learn to answer "Yes, sir,” 
according to regulations. 

“ Father,” Carlino would say, blushing, " to your superior you 
must answer " Yes, sir.” 

" Yes, sir, I understand. . . .** 

And the moment after : 

" Any further orders ? I am your servant. . . 

It was very hard for Carlino to have his father say " Any 
further orders ? ” and " I am your servant . . .” to him. It 
turned his world topsy-turvy. Carlino was most uncomfortable, 
and became ever more timid and boyish. The father had no need 
to keep away from the son ; the son avoided the father. 

Gaspare was quite unaware of this. He considered himself to 
be the happiest of fathers, and the luckiest of soldiers. Both as a 
soldier and as a superior, with that lovely crown above the stripe on 
his sleeve, Carlino appeared quite different to him : always his son, 
of course, handsome and as dear as life, but having acquired an im¬ 
portance and seriousness beyond his years : one who could command, 
and knew so much more than many older than himself. When he 
returned from the war, his father would ask his advice in all business 
matters, and even his brothers would have to treat him with respect. 
In fact. Gaspare was already beginning to consult him. 

" For some time past your mother wishes to sell the horse. Just 
now it might be done. What do you say ? Shall we sell ? Or 
shall we wait ? ” 

" Father, you are the master. ...” 

" Eh, I'm but a fool, a poor old man. ... I have not the learning 
you have. . . .” 
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This conversation occurred the day that Gaspare, anxious to coax 
Carlino into speaking out, into discussing about home matters, had 
invited him to have a drink at the wine-shop. He had inquired as to 
the regulations, and he had been assured that in their free hours the 
superior gives orders only in cases of emergency. Therefore, very 
respectfully, with all due regard to discipline, Gaspare again took 
up his position of father, and invited in the tone of one who orders: 

" Come and have a drink . . . and we will talk.” 

" No, father, I cannot; I am not going out.” 

” Nonsense! We will go together, you and I. This is our free 
hour, and I take command. I am your father. ...” He laughed 
as he said this, happy in this return of his parental authority. 

Seated facing each other, with the pint of good wine between them, 
they spent a quiet and happy hour without hardly exchanging a word. 
They then went for a stroll along the main street, stopping to look 
into the shop windows. Gaspare was in the seventh heaven : he even 
forgot he was a soldier, and produced his pipe—an enormous black 
and smoky pipe. 

" Father, in uniform that is not done. . . .” 

“ You are right. . . . Perhaps if I were alone. . . . For no one 
would see me, and, at the worst, it would mean a reprimand. But 
I am with you. If I should be seen doing it, they would say I was 
taking advantage. . . .” 

" Do you want to go on alone, father ? ” 

” Alone ? I want you to treat me like the others, do you under¬ 
stand ? And I don't care a hang for my pipe. . . .” 

And he put it back into his pocket, defiant yet triumphant. 

• ••••• • 

But matters could not keep on thus. Carlino finally plucked up 
courage to go to his lieutenant and say: " I wish, sir, that you 
would transfer me to another company. . . .” 

The officer stared in amazement. 

" Why ? Aren't you satisfied ? What has happened ? ” 

" Nothing has happened as yet, but I can no longer remain here 
with my father. He embarrasses me too much, I am always afraid 
that one of these days I may have to reprimand him. One never 
knows. ... He is old, he might make mistakes, and if I had to speak 
sharply to him ... if I had to punish him. . . . You understand, 
sir ? The situation is not possible. . . 
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The lieutenant was thoughtful for a few moments. 

“ See here,” he said at last, " it never occurred to me to look at it 
in that light. By Jove, had I to give orders to my own father. . . . 
You are a good boy, and a conscientious soldier. I will see that your 
request is granted. . . .” 

And Carlo Spallici was transferred to the Third Company. 

• •«•••• 

It was a great grief to Gaspare. But the Third and the Fourth 
were twin companies: together they would be sent to the firing 
line. So Gaspare was still lucky, after all. ... On the other hand, 
Carlino was happier, much more expansive and cheerful: he seemed 
to have become, once more, the old Carlino of home days. And the 
son not being any longer his direct superior in rank, Gaspare felt 
more at liberty to do as he pleased : with quiet satisfaction he indulged 
in a few little delinquencies. 

" In the trenches it is not possible to be as clean as at 
Sondrio. ...” 

He laughingly apologised, but persisted withal. He obeyed his 
sergeant, and treated him with due respect, but when speaking with 
Carlino he never ceased to grumble. 

” Fancy ... as if I were at school. ... I do not pay him the 
slightest attention.” 

And he would pull at his grey moustache with the air of a 
veteran well in the know, who does not disdain to play schoolboy 
tricks. Gaspare was quite a changed man. ... On the occasion 
of a small mutiny about the rations (possibly because the fat had 
been eaten in the kitchen) Gaspare was the leader. 

But, on the other hand, what a splendid soldier he had become. . . . 
Braver than the veteran shock troops. He always asked to be in the 
first ranks, and was invariably among the volunteers. Posted behind 
a sandbag, with his rifle he pretended to aim at game. 

“ One . . . twoi . . 

Oh no, he did not often succeed in getting his quarry. . . . Only 
his heart and enthusiasm were soldierly. Once only was he near to 
getting his target: he had fired a shot at what he thought was a cursed 
German who had come to spy on them. . . . Instead it was the General 
who had been accustomed to visit the wire at dusk. Gaspare nearly 
fell dead on the spot when he recognised him. For two days he kept 
out of Carlino's way. 
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And what was not his joy when the advance took place, apd Gaspare 
behaved so well, with so much bravery, cold blood and cheerfulness, 
that he was warmly praised, and they even hinted at his being awarded 
a bronze medal. Carlino was the first to mention this to him. 

“ Father, suppose you were to go home wearing the blue 
ribbon ? " 

" Oh, nonsense. . . ." Gaspare was incredulous. " Why, they 
have not given it even to you. . . ." 

This time, however, he had found out what an enormous difference 
lay between real war, and that seen on the films. Hence his saying to 
Carlino: 

“ In writing to your mother, we must tell her that where we are 
there is no danger, for if the poor woman were to know the truth, she 
wouldn't find another moment's peace." 

Thus did he' adopt his son’s attitude. 

He then added with conviction : 

" Besides, you and I are both lucky. In any eventuality, we can 
always help each other. ..." 

During the days of the " Push " they barely saw each other at 
rare intervals. 

*•••*• • 

Yet, with all that, when Gaspare was wounded Carlino knew 
nothing about it. And Gaspare had been taken away goodness knew 
where, while Carlino was still fighting. . . . What was their luck 
thinking of that day ? 

Their luck ? Well, even on that day their luck had made no 
mistake. Gaspare quietly explained it all to me, the day I saw him 
at the disabled soldiers' institute. 

There were the three sons, fine, handsome, upstanding fellows, 
who still had to take their place in the world: and, on the other hand, 
there was but a worn-out old man, practically good for nothing, who 
had had his share of this life, and might even have been “ called West." 
If it had to happen to one of them (as it had happened to so many), 
was it not providential that it should happen to the old father ? His 
prayer had always been to die, provided he had stopped a bullet. 
Instead, he had left a leg behind. . . . One must be satisfied. 

" Much better that it should be me than one of my sons. . . 
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